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PREFACE. 



The present work is not intended for beginners, but 
for pupils tolerably familiar with the inflexions of the 
Latin Nouns and Verbs. 

The syntactical rules are arranged in systematic order 
and expressed in plain language, intelligible to boys. 
At the same time they are confined to what is essential 
and normal. Strict scientific definitions have not been 
attempted, and exceptions and peculiarities of style are 
but rarely noticed ; yet the rules, it is hoped, are sufiS- 
ciently clear, and enough have been given to take a 
pupil through the authors usually read, and to enable 
him to turn plain English into correct Latin. Elegance 
and refinement of style require a deeper study, and 
must be reserved for a more detailed examination of the 
language. 

A complete Index is given (pp. 48-54) of all the 
words noticed in the syntactical rules, with the cases 
and moods they govern. This Index will greatly facili- 
tate the reference to the rules, and must be of great 
assistance to the student. 

The principal feature of the book are the Exercises. 
They are very copious, and so arranged as to illustrate 
every rule in succession, beginning with simple sen- 
tences and gradually becoming more difficult. Great 
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VI Preface. 

care has been taken to select sentences, which, while 
answering the immediate object of illustrating a rule, 
at the same time contain some moral or historical truth 
of real value, calculated to interest the student and 
deserving to remain fixed in his memory. It is not 
always easy to find or make such sentences, especially 
when Personal Pronouns are to be introduced. But 
wherever it was feasible, sentences have been selected 
containing sensible matter, and not the unmeaning tri- 
vialities, which so much disgust both pupil and teacher 
in several still popular books on Latin Composition. 

The verses here and there interspersed were selected 
partly on account of their intrinsic beauty, partly to 
enable teachers to explain the principles of Latin versi- 
fication. The accentuation of the Iambic Senarius is 
that adopted by Bentley in his Terence, according to 
which not every foot, but the first, third, and fifth have 
the accent. The few Trochaic verses are marked accord- 
ing to the same principle on the odd feet only. 

The sentences, though mostly taken from classical 
authors, and necessarily torn from their natural context, 
will nevertheless be found to be both intelligible and 
translatable. To enable the pupil to find, in certain 
difficult passages, the right English meaning, and, in 
translating into Latin, to avoid barbarisms, a number 
of words are given for each exercise. It was impos- 
sible to give all the words, and more than that, it was 
considered highly undesirable. In learning a language 
many thousand words have to be committed to memory, 
and this the pupil will never do, if tlie words are sup- 
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plied to him in every case. It is necessary that he 
should honestly learn them by heart. Tlie vocabulary 
at the end of this volume can serve for this purpose. 
The words which it does not contain, unless previously 
known to the pupil, must be fouud in the dictionary 
and written out. He will thus soon become familiar 
with the use of that book, which is indispensable in the 
study of a language. 

The words are placed at the end of the volume, and 
not at the foot of every respective page, to prevent idle 
pupils from relying on their quickness of sight rather 
than upon a careful preparation. Thus they cannot refer 
to the vocabulary without the knowledge of the teacher, 
who will use his own discretion in allowing them to do 
so or not. 

It is hoped that this little book will prove useful 
and acceptable to those teachers of Latin, who wish to 
lay a solid grammatical foundation before they attempt 
to introduce their pupils to the beauties of the Latin 
Literature. If the principles on which it is constructed 
are sound, and the execution careful, it will recommend 
itself to all thoughtful teachers, and it will require no 
further commendation from 

THE AUTHOR. 

Carlton Terrace, Liverpool, 
2udFebniary, 1861. 



ERRATA. 

Paj^c 57, Ex. 15, for anima read animi. 
„ 110, Ex. 2, for volupti read vohtptati. 
,, 121, ¥jX. 1, for GaUlncB read GaUlncp. 
„ 138, Ex. 2, for iIUh8 read aUius. 



PART I. 



THE SUBSTANTIVE. 



§ 1. Syntax treats of the formation of Sentences. 

§ 2. A Sentence is the enunciation of a statement 
or opinion. It consists of at least two parts, the Pre- 
dicate and the Subject. 

§ 3. The Predicate contains the statement, which 
is made. 

§ 4. The Subject denotes that, concerning which 
the statement is made. 

§ 5. The Subject of a Sentence is expressed by a 
Substantive or its equivalent; such as a Pronoun or 
Adjective, as : 

Homo eogitat : man thinks, 

Is eogitat : he thinks, 

Sapiens eogitat : the wise (man) thinks. 

§ 6. The Predicate of a Sentence is expressed by a 
Verb or its equivalent, such as the combination of the 
Auxiliary Verb ' with an Adjective or Substantive, as : 

Sol splendet : the sun shines, 

Sol est splendidus : the sun is bright, 

Sol est Stella : the sun is a star. 

§ 7. The Predicate agrees with the Subject in Gen- 
der, Number, Case, and Person. 



* The Auxiliary Verb in this combination is generally called 
the Copula, 



2 Introdactorj Rules. 

§ 8. If the Predicate is a Transitive Verb, it re- 
quires for its completion an Olgect, to denote the person 
or thing acted upon. 

§ 9. The Object is a Substantive or its equivalent, 
such as a Prououn or Adjective, as : 

Amamus parentes : we love our parents, 

Amamus eos : we love them, 

Amamus ionos : we love the good (men). 

§ 10. The Subject is in the Nominative and the Ob- 
ject in the Accusative, unless there are special rules to 
direct otherwise. 

§ 11. A Substantive, joined to another Substantive 
by way of explanation, description or definition, is said 
to be in Apposition ; it must agree with the qualified 
word in Case, and, if possible, in Number and Gender. 

Carthago^ urhs opulentissimay a Itomanis deleta est : 

Carthage, a most wealthy city, was destroyed by 

the Eomans. 
Carthaginem, urbem opulentissimam, Itomcmi delc" 

verufU : the !Bomans destroyed Carthage, a most 

wealthy city. 
Aquila, regina avium, Jovi sacra erat : the eagle, 

the king of birds, was sacred to Jupiter. 

§ 12. Adjectives agree with their Substantives in 
Gander, Number and Case. 

Sol splendidus : the bright sun, 
Luna splendida : the bright moon, 
Aurum splendidum : the bright gold. 

§ 13. Substantives may be qualified by Secondary 
Sentences, begiuning with the Relative Pronoun. These 
Sentences are called Acyective. SentenceSi because they 
take the place of Adjectives. The Eelative Pronoun 
mu8t a^^ree with its Antecedent, i. e. the word qaalified, 
in Gender and Number. Its Case depends upon the 
structure of the Adjective Sentence. 

Fafr, qui prohus est, laudatur : the man who is 

honest, is praised. 
Ftr, quern Umdamus, prohus est : the man whom wo 

praise, is honest. 
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Arbor, qua pinu9 vocatiMr, alia est : the tree, which 

is caJied pine, is high. ^ 

Arbor, quam pinum vocatnus, alta est : the tree, 

which we call pine, is high. 

Note. If a Relative Pronoun is the Subject of a Sentence, which 
itself contains a predicative Substantive, the Gender and Num- 
ber of the Pronoun are commonly determined by the latter, as : 

Theba, quod Bceotia caput est &e. Thebes, which is the 

ehieif town of Boeotia. 
Jtttta gloria, qui est fruetus vera virtutis &c. just glory, 

which is the firuit of real virtue. 



to become 



to be called 



NOMINATIVE'. 

§ 14 All Nouns and Adjectives must be in the No- 
minative after Verbs designating tobe, to become, 
to remain, to seem, and the Passive Verbs t o 
be made, to be called, and tobe thought, 
as: 

appellari, 

did, 

nominari, 

vocari, 

censeri, 

credi, 

existimari, 

haberi, 

judicari, 

putari, 

Goto esse quam videri bonus malebat : Cato wished 
rather to be than to appear virtuous. 

Note 1. Verbs of similar power likewise require the Nominative, 
such as: ntuci, to be bom itnori, to die ; inveniri, to be found ; 
and many more. 

Note 2. The Impersonal Verbs, it appears, it seems are 
generally rendered by videri, used as a Personal Verb, as : 1 1 



esse, to be 
Jieri^ 
evadere, 
eaist^e 

manere, to remain 
apparire,) ^^^ 

vtden, ) 
ereari 
declarari 
eUgi 



"eari, ") 
felarari, > 



to be made, 
elected 



to be thought 



* The Cases are arranged in the order of their importance for 
the formation of simple sentences. 
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Rules on the AccusatiYe Case. 

seems, that these trees are very old, is changed into: 
These trees^^eem to bevery old: h<B arbores videntur 
esse vetustutimd. ' 



ACCUSATIVE. 

§ 15. The Accusative is generally governed by Trans- 
itive Verbs and answers to the question whom? or 
w hat? 

Deus mtmdum creavit : God has created the world. 

Note 1. Some Verbs, though Intransitive, govern an Accusative, 
if it is a Substantive related to the Verb in form or meaning, 
as: pugnam pugnare^ to fight a battle ; mirum somniare sorn- 
niumf to dream a vtronderful dream. 

Note 2. On converting an active into a passive Sentence the former 
Object becomes the Subject, whilst the former Subject becomes 
an Ablative (with or without the Preposition ab, § 24, Note 1). 
Deus mundum creavit* -Mundus a Deo ereatua eat. 

Accusative after Compound Verbs. 

§ 16. Intransitive Verbs, especially those, which ex- 
press motion, become transitive, when compounded with 
certain Prepositions, and then govern the Accusative. 
This is always the case in compounds with circumy per^ 
praeter, trans, and syper. The Preposition may however 
he repeated. Such Verbs are : 

adire, K i j9cr<?wrr^«, to hasten through 

accedes, J ^^ pervagari, to roam through 

anteire^ to precede prceterire, to pass over 

drcumire, to surround prceterfluere, to flow past 

eonvenire, to meet procedure, to go before, excel 

ingredi, to enter transire, to go across, to pass 
Hannibal Alpes transiit : Hannibal went over the 
Alps. 

l^ote. Compare § 65, according to which the Dative is also used 
after Compound Verbs. — Antecedere, anteire, antecellere and 
prastarey to surpass, have more conmionlj the Dative than the 
Accusative, as EomineM avtecellunt eetef'ie auitnalibus^ man sur- 
passes the other animals. 



Rules on the AccnsatiTe Case. 5 

Accusative governed by different Verbs. 

§ 17. Some Latin Verbs always require an Ac- 
cusative, whilst the English Verbs, by which they are 
usually translated, require a Preposition. The most 
important of these Verbs are the following : 

Oavere^ to beware of formidare, \ 

eircumspicerCf to look about horrere, / to be afraid of 

for metuere, C (to fear) 

curare, to care for, (to tend) timere, ) 
deficere, to be wanting, (to mirari, to wonder at 

fail) olere, to smell of 

expeetarey to wait for (to ridere, to laugh at 

await) respic^e, to look back for, 

falUre^ \ to take into account 

fug^re, f to be unknown sapSre, to taste of 
latere^ r" (to escape) seq^ui^ to follow after 
praeteri/re^) uldsci^ to be revenged of 

fugere, to flee from (to shun, decet, it is suitable, it be- 
to avoid) hoves 
effug^re^ to escape juvat, it pleases 

Niemo mortem effiigere potest : nobody can escape 
death. 

Note 1. Minariy to threaten with something, has the Person 
threatened in the Datiye, as : Mort$m nobis minatus est : he 
threatened us with death. 

Note 2. Efffigere is also followed by ab and ex ; by ex always, 
when it means to escape fromaplace, as: Socrates noluit 
e carcere ^ugere : Socrates refused to escape from prison. 

Note 3. DeJicSre ab aliquo, to fall off, to desert. 

Double Accusative. 

§ 18. A double Accusative follows the Transitive 
Verbs compounded with trans. 

Agesilaus Sellespontum copias trajecit : Agesilaus 
crossed the Hellespont with his troops. 

A Double Accusative is governed also by the fol- 
lowing Verba : 
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eelare aliqiiem ' dfiquid, to hide from 
docere aliquen^ aliquid, to teach 

flagitare n 

orare I aliquem aliquid^ to ask somebody for some- 

poseere r thing 

roffare j 

Amicos eelare sententiam nostram non debemus^ 
etiamH earn illi nos non rogant : we must not 
conceal our opinion from our friends, although 
they do not ask us for it. 

Note 1. QuaerSre aliquid d$, ab or ex aliqito, to ask (a question) 
PetSre said postulare aliquid ab aliquo, to ask for. 

Note 2. The following constructions occur also : 
Celare and docere aliquem de aliqua re ; 
Flagitarey orare y posc^e, rogare aliquid ab aliquo ; 
Interrogare, percontari idiquem de aliqua re. 

Note 3. In changing the Active Sentence into the Passive the 
Accusative of the Thing governed by these Verbs is retained ; 
but with the Verbs of asMng de with the Ablative can be sub* 
stituted, as: Sententiam rogor^ or de tententia rogor: I am asked 
for mj opinion. 



Factitive Accusative. 

§ 19. A double Accusative is governed bj the 
Active of those Verbs which in the Passive require a 
double Nominative (§ 14) . 

Aristldem Athenienses justum vocaverunt etmdemque 
ducem exerdtus Jecertmt : the Athenians called 
Aristides the Just and made him the commander 
of the army. 

Note. Habere pro hoste^ or hostie loco, is preferred to habere 
hoetem, to consider as an enemy. 



. * The Cases of the Inde6nite Pronoun Aliquia are used to de- 
signate the Cases governed by Verbs ; the Masculine stands for 
Persons, the Neuter or the expression aliqua ree, for Things. 
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Accuflative of Extension. 

§ 20. The Accnsative denotes extension in time 
and space after the questions how long ? how broad ? 
and the like. 

Octo annos Ccssar in Gallia bellavit : for eight 
years CsBsar waged war in Gaul. 

AcoQsatiTe after Verbs of Motion. 

§ 21. After Verbs of Motion the names of towns 
and small islands are placed in the Accusative without 
any Preposition. 

Curiua elephafttos qttatuor Momam duxit : GuriuB 
brought four elephants to Eome. 

Note. Domum {kOl6. domes) into th.^ house, home, ru« into 
the country and fortu^ into the street, are construed 
like the names of towns. 
Domum aut rus eamus : let us go home or into the country. 

§ 22. The Accusative is used in exclamations as : 
O me miserum ! O wretched man that I am ! 

Accusative with the Affinitive. 

§ 23. The Object of a Sentence is expressed by a 
Substantive or its equivalent (according to § 9). One 
equivalent for a Sub8tantiv^ is a Secondary Sentence, 
called for that reason a Substantive Secondary 
Sentence, as " We hear, that the bird sings." 
The Object of the Verb h e a r is the Secondary Sentence 
"that the bird sings" which is almost equivalent 
to the Substantives "the bird's son g." We might 
express the same idea by saying "We hear the bird 
sing." In this case the Object would be expressed by 
the Accusative bird and by the Infinitive s i n g, a form 
of speech, called the Accusative with the Infinitive. 

In Latin the Accusative with the Infinitive is used 
to express an Object or a Subject, which in English is 
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generally expressed by a Substantive Secondary Sentence 
beginning with the Conjunction that. 

The rules to be observed in translating such sentences 
into Latin are the following : 

1. the Conjunction that must not be translated, 

2. the Nominatives of the Siibstantive Secondary 
Sentence- must be put in the itccusative, 

3. the Verb of the Predicate must be put in the 
corresponding Tense of the Infinitive. 

We hear, that the bird sings. Audimua 
avem eanere. 

In translating from Latin into English the following 
rules must be observed : 

1. the Conjunction that must be added, 

2. the Accusatives must be changed into Nominatives, 
8. the Infinitive must be changed into a corresponding 

Tense of the Yerbum finitum. 

Scimtis hominem esse mortalem. We know that 
man is mortal. 

Note. The Accusative with the Infinitiye is generally governed by 
Verbs expressing feeling or declaring (Verba sentiendi 
aut declarandi) as : 

1. VERBA SENTIENDI : 

atidire, to hear dolere ) . grieve 

arUtrariA agreferre, y ^ 

cogitarey r to think iBquum est, it is fair 

put are, ) apparet, it appears 

cupere, T . . « cerium eat, it is certain 

velle, ) ^ constat, it is well known 

desperare, to despair expedit, it is useful 

eensere, ) . iudfre -^ ^*^' ^^ ^® right 

Judicare, ) J & licet, it is allowed 

intelligere, to understand necesse est, j .. . -.g^g- 

meminisse, to remembeT opus est {§5S),> 

scire, to know oportet, * ^ 

videre, to see spes est, there is hope 

latari, 1 , • • sequitur, it follows 

gaudere, ) ^ rejoice verisimile est, it is probable 
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2. VERBA DECLARANDI : 

certioremfacere, to inform juhere, to order 

eoneedere, to grant narrare, to tell 

demoMirare^ to show negate, to deny 

dicere, to saj wwntiare, to report 

docere, to inform ^z^m, to complain 

gloriari, to boast persuadere, to convince 

indicare, to point out vetare^ to forbid 

Some of these Verbs admit also of other construc- 
tions, such as Secondary Clauses beginning with ut, or 
quod (see §§ 81. 82). 



ABLATIVE. - 

Ablative of Cause and Instrument. 

§ 24. The Ablative is used to express the Cause 
or Instrument, by which something is done. The Eng- 
lish Prepositions from, out of, by, with, through 
are not translated. 

Concordia res parva ereseunt, discordia maxima 
dilahuntur: by concord small things grow, by 
discord the greatest fall to pieces. 

Comibus tauri, apri dentibus se tutantur : bulls de- 
fend themselves with their horns, boars with 
their tusks. 

Note 1. With Passive verbs, if the agent is a person or animal, 
the Preposition a or ab, must be used ; as Bomani ah Hannibale 
vieti sunt : the Romans were defeated by Hannibal. If a Person 
is the means or instrument, the Preposition per with the 
Accusative, or opera with the Genitive is used, as : Aitgtutus 
per legatos bellum €ulm%nistrahat : Augustus conducted the war 
through his legates. 

Note 2. Instead of the Ablative of Cause the Genitive with 
cattsa ($ 39) or the Prepositions propter, oh and de with their 
respective cases maj be used. 

Note 3. When the Jt^eposition with does not express instrumen- 
tality but company, it is translated by 4mm, as : Servi cum telis 
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eomprehemi iunt : the slares were seized with their arms. Cum 
also precedes Substantives, expressing some affection of the 
mind, as cum luetu audivi : I have hea^i with grief. 



Ablative of Manner. 

§ 25. The Ablative is used to qualify Adjectives 
and Verbs astoMode or Manner, as: 

equo vehi, to ride on horse* magnus statura, tall of sta- 

back ture 

pedihua ire, to go on foot natione Syrua, a Syrian by 

meo nomine, in my name birth 

more majorum, after the major, minor natu, older, 

manner of our ancestors younger (by birth) 

bonus natura, good by na- nullo modo, by no means. 

ture 

Note 1. The Preposition with may be expressed hjeum, as 
cum magna celeritate prqfiei4ei : to march with great expedi- 
tion ; and it m u s t be so expressed, if no adjective accompanies 
the Substantive, as : cum dignitate eadere : to fall with dignity. 

Note 2. In imitation of a Greek idiom some Latin writers, espe- 
cially poets, employ the Accusative instead of the Ablative to 
limit the meaning of a Verb or Adjective, by naming the 
particular part (generally a part of the body) to which it refers, 
as : Os humerotque deo similis : in face and shoulders like a God. 
Bedimltut tempora lauro : his temples wreathed with laurel. 



Ablative as the Measore of Comparison. 

§ 26. The Ablative of Manner occurs in connection 
with Comparatives, to express the Object of comparison 
or the measure, as : 

Corpore rohustior, stronger in body 

duohus pedihua minor, two feet less 

tanto fortior, so much stronger 

quo remotior, eo minor, the farther, the less 

dimidio major, greater by half 

multo major, much greater. 
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Ablative of Time. 

§ 27. The Ablative designates the time when the 
action of the Verb takes place^ in answer to the question 
when ? 

JSieme omnia hella jv/re gentium eonquiescunt : by 
the law of nations all wars rest in winter. 

Note 1. Within may be expressed by intra, as : intra quad- 
riennium : within four years. 

Note 2. To designate time after, and time before after 
the question how long be fo re, or after ante and post may 
be osed either as Prepositions with the AccosatiTe, or as Ad- 
Terbs with the Ablative of time, and may be construed as fol- 
lows with ordinal or cardinal numbers. 

After three days. 



' poit tret diet tribut diebut pott * 

tret pott diet tribut pott diebut 

pott tertium diem tertio die pott 

tertium pott diem tertio pott die. 

In any one case guam may follow, completing the conjunction 
etnteguam or pottgtMm, as : 

Ulyttet vieetimo anno potty guam profectut erat, domum rediit : 
Ulysses returned home in the twentieth year, after he had 
set oat. 

Ablative Absolute.^ 

§ 28. A peculiar form of the Ablative of time is 
the Participial Phrase called the Ablative Absolute. 

Adverbial Sentences beginning with when, a f t e r, 
as, whilst or other Conjunctions can be shortened in 
Latin by : 

1. leaving out the Conjunction, 

2. putting the Subject in the Ablative, 

3. changing the Yerb of the Predicate into the Abla- 
tive of the corresponding Participle, as : 

Whilst Augustus reigned, Maecenas died: 
Augusto regnante Macenas mortuui est. 



* More detailed rules of the Ablative Absolute are given below 
§ 121. 
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When Augustus had died, Tiberius reigned. 
Augmto mortuo Tiberius regnavit. 

Note 1. The Ablative Absolute is rendered in English 

1. by an Adverbial Sentence beginning with a Conjunction 

Augtuto regnante : whilst Augustus reigned 
Auffuato mortuo : after, or when Augustus had died, 

2. by a Substantive governed by a Preposition 

Augtuto regnante : during the reign of Augustus 
Augusto mortuo : after the death of Augustus, 

3. by a similar construction, called the Absolute Participle, 

Augusto regnante : Augustus reigning 
Augueto mortuo : Augustus being dead. 

Note 2. As there is no Participle Present of este, the Ablative of 
it must be understood, as : Augusto duce : Augustus being 
leader, equal to : Augusto ducente. 

Ablative of Place. 

§ 29. The Ablative with the Preposition in desig- 
nates the locality, where an action takes place. The 
Preposition is left out : 

1. in the names of towns belonging to the third De- 
clension or to the Plural of any Declension ; 

Note. In the names of towns of the Singular of the first or 
second Declension the Genitive takes the place of the Ablative, 
§ 50. 

2. in the words ruri : in the country, dextra : on the 
right, Ue^ja : on the left, terra mariq^ue : by land 
and sea ; loco : in the place, and some other ex- 
pressions ; 

3. with any substantive preceded by totus, as tota 
Qracia : in the whole of Greece. 



Ablative of Quality. 

§ 30. The Ablative of a Substantive if accompanied 
by an Adjective is used to express quality. 

Agesilaus statura fuit humili: Agesilaus was of 
low stature. 
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Ablative of Price. 

§ 31. The price, at which a thing is bought, 
sold, exchanged, hired, or let, if given by a 
Substantive, is put in the Ablative, but if vaguely ex- 
pressed by an Adjective only, as high or low, the 
Adjective is put in the Genitive (§ 45) except in the case 
of magno, pennagnoy plurimo^ parvo^ minimOy nihilo^ 
where the Ablative is preferred. 

Darius mille talentis percussorem Alexandri emere 
voluit : Darius wished to buy an assassin of Alex- 
ander for a thousand talents. 

Turmi/rM nonnulli mercantwr immemo : some pur- 
chase purple stuffs for dn immense price. 

Ablative governed by Adjectives. 

§ 32. The Ablative is governed by several Adjectives, 
some of which however also admit the Preposition ah : 

alienuSy (mostly with ah) orhus, deprived 

foreign to liher, vacuus, (with or with- 
assuetuSf accustomed to out ah) free ^ 

contentus, satisfied onustus, laden 

dignus, worthy praeditus, endowed 

fidens^ trusting plenus, full 

fretusy relying refertus* fiill. 

Mens est prcsdita motu sempitemo : the mind is en- 
dowed with continuous motion. 

Quam multi luce indigni sunt, et tamen dies oritur : 
how many are unworthy of light, and yet the sun 
rises! 

Ablative after Comparatives. 

§ 33. After Adjectives in the Comparative it is very 
usual to leave out the Conjunction quam, than, and 
to place the noun that follows in the Ablative, instead of 
the Nominative. 
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Luna minor est sole : the moon is smaller than the 
sun. 

Note 1. Hie same is done, though less frequently, when the Noun 
following guam is in the Accusative, as : 

Virtutem habeo vita cariorem : I hold rirtne dearer than life, 
for virtutem habeo eariorem guam vitam. 
i Note 2. In the Accusative with the Infinitive, the Accusative fol- 
lowing a Comparative maj always be changed into the Ablative, 
with ue omission of guam. 

Videmus lunam minorem sole esse : we see that the moon is 
smaller than the sun. 
Note 3. After minuSj plus, ampliut^ longiue and the like guam 
may be left out and the following noun may be put in the 
Ablative, or in the Case required by the Verb. 

Oecidit plus tribut hoitibus ) enemies. 

Note 4. The Ablatives spe, sxpeetatione^ opinionet justo, soHto, 
asguo,, neeessario after the Comparative, represent a whole 
sentence, as Casar opinione eelerius prqfeetus est: Cassar started 
sooner than was expected. 

Ablative after Verbs. 

§ 34. The Ablative is governed by a number of 

Verbs signifying to abound or want, as: 

ahundare, ) . v j eqere ) . . » 

/» w ' J to abound y j- - ^ r to want 
affluere, 3 tndigere ) 

careret to lack vacare^ to be free. 

Mare mediterraneum piscibtis abundat : the Medi- 
terranean abounds in fish. 

Note. Egerey and especially tndigere have also the Genitive, as : 
Hoe bellum indiget ceUritatis : this war requires despatch. 

§ 36. The transitive Verbs signifying to deprive 
or endow besides governing an Object in the Accu- 
sative Case are followed by an Ablative to indicate that 
of which the Object is deprived, or with which it is 
endowed, filled, etc. Such Verbs are : 

attgere, to enrich imbuere, to imbue 

exuere, to denude orharCf -j 

fraudare, to defraud privare, L to deprive 

loeupleiare, to enrich spoliare, ) 

implere, to fill donare, to present 
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Note. The opposite of orbare is afficSre^ to endow, which is 
generally translated by a yerb, formed oat of the Ablative which 
it governs, as : afficere honore : to honour ; ({fficere poena : to 
punish ; afficere morte : to kill ; Membra dolore afficiuntur : the 
limbs are seized with pain. 

§ 36. The Verbs which mean to remove, tokeep 
off, to separate, toabstain are either construed 
with the Preposition ab^ de^ ez^ or, if joined to the 
names of things — ^not of persons — they may govern 
the simple Ablative. Such Verbs are : 

pell^re, } . -» abstinere, to abstain 

ejicSre, } ^ liberare, to deliver 

removeref to remove secernSre, to separate 

decedSre, to withdraw discrepare, to differ 
and many other Verbs of similar signification. 

Virtute regis Codri Athenienses hello liberati iunt : 
by the virtue of their king Codrus the Athenians 
were delivered from war. 

Note. Notice Intercludgfe aliquem (ab) aliqua re, or intereluders 
alieui aliquam rem : to bar a person from something ; — aqua et 
igni interdieere alieui : to exclude fix>m the use of water and 
fire, i. e. to banish or outlaw ; — abdicare se magUtratu : to resign 
an office. 

§ 37. The Ablative is further governed by the fol- 
lowing Verbs : 

utiy to use diffnari, to deem worthy 

Jruij to enjoy latari, to rejoice 

fwngi, to discharge (a duty) glorvvri^ to boast 

potiri, to seize niti, to rely on 
vesci, to eat 

and their compounds, as ahuti, to abuse. 

Luce Jruitnur omnes : we all enjoy light. 

Note. Potiri is also construed with the Genitive, especially in the 
connection with rervni, reyni, imperii and the like, to take pos- 
session of the government 
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GENITIVE. 
Oeaitive after Substantives. 

§ 38. One substantiye governed by another is placed 
in the Genitive, not only when in English the Genitive 
must be used, but in instances, where some Preposition 
may happen to be needed, such as for, to, towards, 
against, with. 

Amor dei : the love of God i. e. either God's love, 

or the love towards God. 
Bellum Fersarum : the war of the Persians, or the 

war with the Persians. 

Note. Sometimes Prepositions are nsed in Latin, as : amor erga 
parentes: love towards our parents; ira in hottes: anger towards 
enemies. 

Oenitive after Causa. 

§ 39. Hence the Genitive is governed by the follow- 
ing words, which are originally substantives : 

Causa, \ ^ ^4. ^f modo,\ 

J' ' \ on account of _^_ f n,^ 
gratia, } more, > like 

instar, similar ritu, ) 

FaeU catcsa hella geruntur : on account of peace 

wars are waged. 

Note 1. Causa and gratia stand after the Genitive, which they 
govern, as : pacts causa, not causa pads. 

Note 2. Instead of the Genitive of the Personal Pronoan the 
Ablative of the Possessive Pronoan is nsed with causa and 
gratia, as tnea gratia : for my sake. The words ipse, solus, iinus 
however, if added, are always in the Genitive Case, as nostra, 
ipsorum causa : for our own sake ; sua unius gratia : for his 
sake alone. 

Partitive Oenitive. 

§ 40. The Genitive expresses the whole of which a 
portion is taken 
1. after Adjectives and Pronouns in the Neuter Gen- 
der, as : 
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multum aurif much (of) gold 
pltts mriuniy more (of) strength 
aliquid novi, something new 
id negotii, that business 

2. after some Adverbs which are used as Substan- 
tives, as : 

8ati8y '^ eo, so far, to that point 

abunde^ > enough quo, how far ? to what point ? 

affatim^ J At^, so far, to this point 

parum, too little ubi, where, in what point ? 

J^ arrogantiae procesiit: he advanced to that 
(degree) of arrogance. 

3. after Nouns of weight and measure, as : 

modius tritid : a bushel of wheat, 

4. after Numerals and Pronouns, as : 

primus omnium : the first of all, 
quis vestrum : who of you ? 

5. after Comparatives and Superlatives, as : 

summus oratorum : the chief orator. 

Note 1. Instead of the Genitive the Prepositions ex, inters de 
(never ab) may be used, as : ClarUHmi ex Graecia oratoribvt 
Aihenisflomerunt : the most celebrated among the Greek orators 
flowished at Athens. 

Note 2. The Genitive mnst not be nsed in T^atin, where it has 
not really the Partitive signification; therefore all of ns is 
not ofnneSf both ofyon: vot ambo or uterque vestrum, there 
are ten of them: tunt decern. 

Qualitative Oenitive. 

§ 41. A quality can be expressed by a Substantive 

in the Oenitive, e. g. a m a n o f t a 1 e n t. In Latin 

however such a Substantive must be accompanied by an 

Adjective, as vir magni ingenii, a man of (great) talent. 

Tarquinius fratrem habuit Aruntem, mitis ingenii 

juvenem : Tarquin had a brother Aruns, a young 

man of gentle disposition. 

Genitive after Adjectives. 

§ 42. The Genitive is governed by a great number 
of Adjectives, especially by those signifying mindful, 

4& 
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experienced, skilled, desirous, powerful, 

similar, participating, studious, full. 

Avida est periculi virttis : courage challenges danger. 
Note 1. The most important of these adjectiyes are: 
jLvidvtf greedj patiens, capable of enduring 

eompoSf in possession perituSy skilled 

consHutf conscious plenus, full 

contort, sharing potent, powerful 

cuprldut, desirous pmtlentf knowing 

expert, not sharing rndis, ignorant 

gnarut, knowing tiniilU, like 

memor, mindful tociut, sharing 

particept, sharing ttudiotvt, studious 

Themittoclet peritittdmot belli navalit fecit Athenientet : The- 
mistocles made the Athenians yery skilful in naval warfar^. 
Note 2. Plenut and refertut, full, are also construed with the 
Ablatiye (§ 32), timilit with the Dative, prudent and rttdit 
with in and the Ablatiye. 
Note 3. Poets and later writers construe a great many more 
Adjectives with the Genitive, especially those which denote 
r e m o V a 1 or s e p a r a t i o n , as : 
tolutut operum : freed from work 
liher laborum : free from toil 
lattut marit : weary of the sea 

integer vitae tceleritque purut : pure in life and free from 
guilt. 

Genitive governed by Participles. 

§ 43. Participles used as Adjectives generally goyern 
the Genitive. 

Quis famulus amantior domini eat quant cams? 
What servant is fonder of his master than a dog ? 

{lenitive after Forget and remember. 

§ 44. The Verbs to forget, to remember and 
to remind have the Object in the Grenitive ; but when 
the Object is inanimate, it may be in the Accusative. 
Animus meminit praeteritorum : the mind remem- 
bers past things. 

Genitive of Value. 

§ 45. After the Verbs to estimate, to sell, to 
buy, to let, to hire the value, if expressed in general 
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terms, is rendered by the Genitives magni, plurU, plu^ 
rimi, mannmi, parvi, minoris^ minimi, tanti, quanti, nihili 
(never by multi or majoris), 

Hephaestionem Alexander plurimi fecit : Alexander 
thought very highly of Kephaestio. 

Note 1. The most important of these Verbs are: 
vendSre^ to sell attimarg I 

venire f to be sold ducSre, facSre > to estimate 

lorare, to let pertdifre, habere ) 

conducive, to hire atare^ consturey to cost 

em^re, to buy proetare^ to be on sale. 

Note 2. The Verbs signifying to estimate admit only the 
Genitive, the other Verbs also the Ablative (§31). 

Oenitive after Accuse and Convict. 

§46. With the Verbs to accuse, to convict, 
to condemn, to acquit and with the Adjectives 
guilty, innocent, convicted, the offence, 
charge or punishment is placed in the Genitive. 

Themistocles ahsens proditionis est accusatus : The- 
mistocles was in his absence accused of treason. 

Note 1. The principal Verbs and Adjectives of this class are : 
aeeuaarey to accuse absolvSre, > . acauit 

argu^re, to arraign liberare^ ) ^ 

insimulare, to impeach arcessSre^ 

convine^e, I t^ convict deferre, 

eoargu^rey ) postularej 

damnare, f . condemn reunfavire^ 

condemnor e^ > diem dic^re alictn\ 

reus, accused noxivs, guilty 

oo«^ui, I proved guilty •>»"«'". I innocent 

Note 2. Capitis or mortis damnare, to condemn to death. 

Note 3. Sometimes the Preposition de with the Ablative is used 
instead of the Genitive, as : 

Merita a te acei$safus sum de epistolarum negligentia : I am 
justly accused by thee of negligence in writing. 

Genitive after impersonal Verbs. 

§ 47. The Impersonal Yerha piffet, to be sorrv, pudet, 
to be ashamed, poenitet^ to repent, tcBdet, to loathe and 



to summon 
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miseret, to pity, which all express an emotion, have the 
cause of the emotion in the Genitive and the person 
feeling it in the Accusative. 

Nunqvam primi coimUi deum pcenitet : God never 
regrets his first intention. 

Note 1. Miser erif to pitj, to feel compassion, is a personal Verb 
governing the Genitive, but mUerari and commiserari, to pity, 
to bewail, likewise as personal Verbs, govern the Accusative. 

Note 2. If the Cause of the emotion is expressed bj a Verb, it 
is rendered by the Infinitive or by a Secondary Clause beginning 
with qttoi, as : 

Non me pcenitet vixisse, or gtiod vixi : I do not regret to have 
lived, or that I have lived. 

Oenitive after Esse. 

§ 48. The Genitive stands after esse and fieri, as if 
a Substantive like proprium, t h e peculiarity, the 
nature, had been left out. 

ITihil est tarn angusti animi atque parvi, quam amare 
divitias: nothing is so characteristic of a narrow 
and small mind, as to love riches. 

Note. Instead of the Personal Pronoun in the Genitive it is neceg- 
sary to use the Possessive Pronoun in the Neuter Singular, as 
meum estf it is my duty. 

Oenitive after Interest and refert. 

§ 49. After interest and refert, it matters, the 
Object is put in the Genitive, as regis interest : it mat- 
ters to the king. 

Instead of Personal Pronouns in the Genitive the 
Possessive Pronouns in the Ablative Singular, feminine 
Gender, are used, as : mea interest : it matters to me 
(as § 39, Note 2). 

The Subject to interest and refert is not expressed 
bj a Substantive, but 

1. by the Neuter of a Pronoun, as illud, hoc. 

2. by an Infinitive. 

Interest omnium recte vivere : it is important to all, 
to lead an upright life. 
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3. by the Accusative with the Infinitive. 

Quid nostra refert^ victum esse Antonium ? what 
does it matter to us, that Antonius is conquered ? 

4. by a Secondary Sentence, beginning with ut, that, 

or with an Interrogative. 
Ulud mea magni interest^ te ut videam: it is of 

great moment to me, that I should see thee. 
Magni nostra omnium referty utrum eives nosiri 

sint beati an miseri : it matters much to us all, 

whether our fellow citizens are happy or miserable. 

Note. The degree is expressed : 

1. bj fiiagnoper$f nuigis, maxitne, parum and other 
Adverbs, 

2. bj muUum, pha, plurimum, minus, nihil and other 
Adjectives in the Neuter Gender, 

3. bj magni, parvi, tatiti, quatUi and other Adjectives in 
the Genitive. 

Oenitive of place. 

§ 50. After the question where, the names of 
towns are put in the Genitive, if they belong to the 
first or second Declension and are in the Singular 
Number. 

£ini consules Soma quotannis creabantur : two 
consuls used to be elected at Bome every year. 

Note 1. Domi militiaque, in peace and war. 
Mumi, on the ground. 

Note 2. The whole rule of the names of towns therefore is as 
follows, (according to §§ 21, 29, and 50) : 

1. after the question whither, they are in the Accusative. 

2. after the question whence, they are in the Ablative. 

3. after the question where, they are in the Ablative, except 
those of the 1. or 2. Declension and Singular Number, 
which are in the Genitive. 
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DATIVE. 

Dative of Advantage or Disadvantage. 

§ 51. The Dative is used to express the Object 
indirectly acted upon, and denoting that, to which, 
for which, for whose advantage or disadvant- 
age something is done. 

Non schola, sed vita discimiu ; we learn not for 
school, but for life. 

Note. The English Possessive Pronoun is often expressed in 
Latin by the Dative of the Personal Pronoun, as : 
Brachium tibi perJHngam : I will break thy arm. 

Dative after Verbs of robbing. 

§ 52. Verbs denoting to take away and t o r o b 
differ from the English construction ; they require the 
Object taken away in the Accusative and the Person, 
from whom it is taken, in the Dative. 

Consdentiam recti nemo nobis eripere potest : nobody 
can take from us our good conscience. 

Dative after various Verbs. 

§ 63. A number of Verbs, which in English govern 
the Accusative, have the Dative in Latin : 

adulari, to flatter incommodare, to molest 

adversari, to oppose indulgere, to indulge 

auxiliari, to assist insidiari, to he in wait 

consul^re, to advise invidere, to envy 

conviciarif to scold irasci, \ i h 

credSre, to believe succenaere^ j o e angry 

dolere, to pain tnaledicSre, to abuse, to scold 

favere, to favour tnederi, to heal 

Jid^Cy to trust minari, to threaten 
gratuloH, to congratulate nocere, to hurt 

ignoscere^ to pardon nubere, to marry 

imperare, to command obedire, i . , 

imponere, to cheat obfemperare, J ®^ 
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parere, to obey repu^nare, 1 ^^ ^^.^ 

obeste, to obstruct resist^e, y 

ohtrectarey to slander iervire, to serve 

ohs^quif to do one's wish studere, to study 

parcSre, to spare subvenirey -j 

putroeinariy to protect iuecurr8re, I to assist 

persuadere, Uo nersuade ^P^^^^^^* J 

suadere, ) ^ supplicare^ to supplicate 

placere, to please vacare^ to give time to> 
prodesse, to benefit something 

Medici non omnibus morbis mederi poasunt : physi- 
cians cannot cure all diseases. 

^ote 1. The Verbs goyeming the Datire can form the Passive 
only in the 3rd Person Singular as Impersoual Verbs ; thej 
govern a Dative in this form also, as : mihi invidetur : I am 
envied ; vietis pareitur : the conquered are spared. 

Note 2. Some Verbs govern either the Dative or the Accnsativef. 

but with different significations, as : 
metuSre, timers alt quern, to fear somebodj — alicui, to fear for 

somebody 
conttdSre aliquem, to consult — eUieui, J ^ ^^^ ^^^^^^ 

prospicire, providh'e aliquem, to see coming — alietd 



•^'f of 



carer* fl%t««n, to guard against — oZMTttt, ) of somebody 

temperare, moderari aliquid, to manage, arrange — sibi, to mode- 
rate one's self. 

Note 3. NtMre, to marry, is only said of females. Gratulari 
alieui de aliqua re, to congratulate on. 

Note 4. Some of these Verbs have an Accusative besides the- 
Dative, as in Exercise 101, 6. & 11. 

Dative governed by Adjectives* 

§ 54!. The Dative is governed by Adjectives signify- 
ing, necessary, useful, pleasant, suitable, 
similar, near, easy, friendly, hostile, 

amicus, friendly aptus, -\ 

aquus, just, fair idoneus, ^ suitable 

aqualis, equal eonsentaneus, ^ 

afflnis, related by marriage contrarius, contrary 

cogndtus^ related by bloud fniltmus, neighbouring 
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vicintu, neighbouring par, equal 

ipfensM, 1 ^ yj propinquus, near 

tnfrsius, ) propitius, propitious 

fiecessariiMf necessary utUis, useiul 

obnoxius, exposed similis, like 

JELominum generi universo cultura agrorum est sa- 
lutaris : to the whole hutnau race agriculture is 
useful. 

Note. Propior, nearer, and projeimiM, nearest, may be 
joined with either the Dative or the Accusatiye. 

Dative governed by Compound Verbs. 

§ 55. The Dative is governed by Verbs compounded 
with the Prepositions, ad, ante, cum^ in, inter, ob, post, 
prae, sub, super. Instead of the Dative however, a 
Preposition with its proper case may be used. (Com- 
pare § 16.) 

JRatione antecellimus best lis : by our reason we are 
superior to animals. 

Note 1. To this Class of Verbs belong the compounds of esse, 
such as deesse, iyiteressg, praesse, inesse. 

Note 2. A twofold construction is admissible in 

adspergSre, to besprinkle, circumddre, to surround, 
donarey iinpertire, to present ; 
they are followed either by the Dative and Accusative, as : do- 
fiare alioui aliqtuim rem^ or by the Accusative and Ablative, 
as : donare aliquem aliqua re. 

Dative after Esse. 

§ 56. Esse with the Dative is equivalent to the 
English to belong or have. 

Non idem semper Jlorihus color est: flowers have 
not always the same colour. 

Note. In the expression viihi est (or datur) nomen, I am 
called, the name is added in the Dative or Nominative, very 
rarely in the Genitive, as : Malevento nunc Betuvento est notnen; 
Mfd^ventum is now called Beneventum. 
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Double Dative after Esse. 

§ 57. A second Dative after esse is best rendered 
in English by the Nominative or by turning the Substan- 
tive into an Adjective. 

Nimia fiducia nobis calamitati solet esse : too great 
confidence is generally a misfortune (or disastrous) 
to us. 
Note r. A Rimilar double Dative is found after darCf tribuSre, 
vertire, to attribute to somebody as something, 
as : lUiul tibi crimini dabitur : this wiU be attributed to thee as 
a crime. 
Note 2. Under the same head come the expressions dono, munerif 
dare or mittSre : to give or send as a present; auxilio 
venire alicui : to come to one's assistance. 
Note 3. By Attraction d second noun is placed in the Dative in 
expressions like MVii est or datur nomen AUxandro. (§ 56 N.) 

Opus est. 

§ 58. Opus est, there is need, it is wanted, 
has the Person that needs or wants in the Dative and 
the Object needed or wanted in the Nominative or Abla- 
tive. 

Optts est mihi liber j or libro : I want a book. 
The Object may also be expressed by an Infinitive or 
an Accusative with the Infinitive. See § 23. Note. 
Note. Opus is here indeclinable, not opus, opiris. 



PEONOUNS. 

§ 59. The Personal Pronouns are omitted as Sub- 
jects of Verbs except when an emphasis or stress rests 
on tbem. 

£ffo reges eject, vos tyrannos introducitis : I have 

expelled the kings, you are setting up tyrants. 
§ 60. The Possessive Pronouns are omitted when the 
sense is clear without them. 
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Fair em amisi, quum quartum annum ageham: I 
lost my father, when I was in my fourth year. 

§ 61. In a Principal Sentence the Reflective Pronoun 
(suiy sibiy se) always refers to the Subject. 

Miltiades ipse pro se dicere non potuit : Miltiadeer 
could not speak for himself. 
§ 62. The Possessive Pronoun suus, generally refers 
to the Subject of the Sentence, but it may also refer 
to some other noun contained in it. 

Bestiis homines uti possunt ad suam utilitatem : men 

can use animals for their advantage. 
Hannibdlem sui cives e civitate ejecerunt : his own 
fellow-citizens expelled Hannibal from the state. 

§ 63. In Secondary Sentences sui, sibi^ se and suns 
refer not only to the Subject of the Secondary but also 
to that of the Principal Sentence. When the English 
Personal and Possessive Pronouns of the 3rd Person refer 
to other words, they are expressed by the Cases of is, ea, 
id. (See § 115.) 

Sentit animus, se sua vi, non aliena moveri : the 
mind feels, that it is moved by its own force, not 
by that of another. 
CcBsar a JPompejo petiit, ut duos sihi legiones mit^ 
ieref, promisitque se eas ei remissurum esse: 
CsBsar asked Pompey to send him two legions, 
and promised that he would send them back to 
him. 
§ 64. The Substantive Pronoun quisquam, anybody 
and the Adjective ullus, a n y^ are used in Latin as in 
English in Negative Sentences and in questions of nega- 
tive sense. "^ 

Justitia nunquam nocet cuiquam qui eam habet : jus- 
tice never injures anybody who possesses it. 
iSit^^ virtute neque amieitiam neque ullam rem expe- 
tendam consequi possumus : without virtue we can 
neither attain friendship nor any other desirable 
thing. 

§ 65. Alius repeated means o n e — a n o t h e r, or in 
the Plural s o m e — o t h o r s. 
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Alii JRomam versus, alii in Campaniam, alii in 
Etruriam prqficiscehantur : some went towards 
Borne, some into Campania, others into Etruria. 

Discedebant alius in aliatn partem : they departed 
one in this, another in that direction. 

^ote. Alius alternates similarly with the Adverb aliter, as : 
Alifer cum aliis loguerit : thou speakest differently with 
different persons, or, in one way with one person, in 
another with another. 



ADJECTIVES. 

§66, K an Adjective refers to several Substantives 
of different Gender, it agrees with one of them alone, 
which is placed nearest to it, as : 

Mens et animus et consilium et sententia civitatis 

posita est in legihus: the mind, the spirit, the 

wisdom and judgment of a community reside in 

'the hiws. 

or, if the Substantives denote living beings^ the 

Adjective is put in the Masculine Plural, as : 

Jam pridem pater mihi et mater mortui sunt : my 
father and mother are dead long ago. 
or, if the Substantives denote inanimate things^ the 
Neuter Plural may be used, as : 

Labor voluptasque, dissimili natura, societate qua- 
dam inter se naturali jwncta sunt : labour and 
pleasure, though dissimilar by nature, are joined 
by a sort of natural union. 
§ 67. Adjectives may be used to express circum- 
stances of time, place and manner, which are usually 
rendered in Engush by Adverbs or by Substantives 
with Prepositions, as : * 

Invitus veni : I came unwillingly. 
Medius ibam : I went in the middle. 
JDiversi discesserunt : they parted in different 
directions. 
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Fhilo8ophi<B nos totos tradidimui : we haye given 
ourselves up entirely to philosophy. 

Sannihal primiit cum exercitu Alpes transiit : Han- 
nibal was the first to cross the Alps with an 
army. 

Hkpania postrema omnium provinciarum perdomita 
est : Spain was the last province that was tho- 
roughly conquered. 

Soli hoc contingit sapienti: this happens to the 
wise man alone. 

Legati inanes ad regem reverttmtur : the ambassa- 
dors return to the king with empty hands. 

Multi eo8, quo8 vivos colueruni, mortuos contumelia 
afflcitmt: many vilify those after their death 
whom they have honoured in their lifetime. 

§ 68. The Comparative is used in the comparison 
of t w objects, the Superlative in the comparison of 
more than two. 

JRomulus major natu erat, Bemus minor : Bomulus 

was the older, Eemus the younger. 
Socrates sapientissimus omnium Oracorum fuit : 
Socrates was the wisest of all the Greeks. 

The Comparative also expresses the English x a t h e r, 
too, or somewhat, as : 

Senectus est natura loquacior : old age is naturally 
rather talkative. 

§ 69. The Superlative expresses the English very, as: 

Carthago urbs erat opulentissima : Carthage was a 
very opulent city. 

Note 1. The Superlative nzay be strengthened 

1. bj the addition ofuntts, or unvs omnivm^ as : 
Miltiades et antiquitate generis et gloria majorum 

nnus omnium maxime fiorehat : MUtiades was dis- 
tinguished above all omers by ancient descent and 
by the glory^of his ancestors. 

2. by quam, as : 

Lacedamonii Atheniensee quam infirmienmoa ease 
volebant : the LacedaQmonians wished the Athenians 
to be thoroughly weak. 
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3. by quavif or qtuintits and the Yerh possum^ as: 
Casar guam (or guantas) maximas potuit copias 

comparavit : Csesar collected the greatest forces he 
could. 

4. by guUgue, as: 

Optimus quUque maxime posteritati servit: the best 

men serve posterity most. 
Optimum guidgue rarissimum est : all the best things 

are rarest. 

Note 2. More happy than prudent is MagU felix guam 
prudenSf or/elicior guam prudentior, 

§ 70. Superlatives expressing an extremity in time 
or space, such as primus, summus, medius, and the like 
are used instead of the English Substantives begin- 
ning, top, middle, etc. in the following manner : 
primo vere, in the beginning of spring ; 
in summo monte, on the top of the mountain ; 
per medios hostes, through the midst of the enemies. 
Hannibal amphdras complures complet plumbo, tum^ 
mas operit auro et argento : Hannibal £Qls several 
jars with lead and covers them at the top with 
gold and silver. 

§ 71. Adjectives may be used for Substantives as in 
English. 

1. in the Masculine Plural, docti, the learned, boni, 

the good. . 

2. in the Neuter, verum, the true, truth, malum, the 

evil. 

Eor the Neuter Singular, the Neuter Plural may 
stand, as omnia mea, all (that is) mine ; bona, the 
good things. 



PART 11. 



THE. VERB. 



§ 72. The English Indicative Mood is rendered by 
^he Indicative in Latin, unless there is a special rule, 
which enjoins the use of the Subjunctive. 

§ 73. The Indicative is preferred in Latin in some 
instances, where in English we generally use the Sub- 
junctive or those Auxiliary Verbs, which are held to 
convey the force of the Subjunative, such as may, 
might, should, ought, could, would; this is 
done in the following three instances : 

1. after the generalizing Pronouns fending in Eng- 
lish in e V e r) as : Quidquid id est, whatever it be. 

2. after sive, — sive, as : sive verum est, sive/alsumy 
be it true or false. 

3. in expressions like the following : 
debebamfacere, I should have done. 
melius fuity it would have been better. 
vivere potuit, he might have lived. 

possum multos nominare, I might name many. 

Note. In these expressions it is to be observed, that should, 
woald, might, could, have the force not of the Past, but of 
the Present Tense and that the Infinitive which follows, indicates 
either the Present or Past time, aslmight go and I m i g h t 
havegone. In Latin the former is Potmm ire, the latter 
Potui ire, the Infinitive being always in the Present Tense, but 
the Auxiliaiy changing. 
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Interrogative Sentences. 

§ 74. Direct questions are expressed in the Indi- 
cative Mood. They are generally preceded by an In- 
terrogative Pronoun, Adverb or one of the following 
Interrogative Particles, untranslatable in English : 

1. Nam — when the answer n o is expected. 

2. Nonne — when the answer y e s is expected. 

3. Ne — a^xed to the principal word in the ques* 

tion — when no particular answer is expected. 

Note. Sometimes there is no interrogative word at all, and the 
question is indicated only by the tone of yoico. 

Compound Questions. 

$ 75. "When a question consists of several parts, 
the following Interrogative Particles are used : 

1. nam '\ 

utrum > in the first part, 

ne (affixed) J 



^ ^^ f I ^^ *^® second part. 



annon^ or 
2. no Particle in the first part and 
an 
ne 
annon 



3 ^^ > in the second part, 
on^ or not J 



The Subjunctive Mood in Principal Sentences. 

§ 76. The Subjunctive Mood is used 

1. in the place of the Imperative, of which it is a 
milder form, as Veniatf let him come. 

2. in wishes — with or without utTnam, oh that 
— as utinam pluat ! Oh that it would rain ! 

In such wishes the Present and Perfect indicate, 
that the thing wished for may be obtained ; the Imper- 
fect and Pluperfect indicate, that the wish is vain. 

3. in exclamative questions, as : quU credat, who 
would believe ? quidfaciam, what am I to do ? 
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4. in reserved and cautious statements, as hoc affir- 
maverinif this I may aflBrm. 

Subjunctive Mood in Secondary Sentences. 

§ 77. The Subjunctive is the Mood for indirect 
statements and is therefore chiefly employed in those 
Secondary Sentences, which contain a thought not uttered 
directly, but, as it were, at second hand and which are 
dependent or contingent on some other statement. 

This is called the Oratio Obliqua (See § 86). 

The different classes of Secondary Sentences are 
most easily distinguished by the Conjunctions or Pro- 
nouns, which join them to the Principal Clause. 

The Subjunctive after ut. 

§ 78. The Subjunctive follows the Conjunction ut, 
that, when it is used to express either purpose or 
consequence. 

1. Sdimua ut vivamus : we eat, that we may live, 
or in order to live, or to live. Here ut expresses the 
purpose. 

Kote 1-, The Negative of this ut is ne (or ut ne) that not, as: 
Edimus ne moriamur^ we eat that we may not die. 

2. Non sum ita hehes, ut istuo dicam : I am not so 
didl, as to say that. Ita stultt^ est, ut hcBC credat : he 
is so silly as to believe this. Here ut expresses the 
Consequence ; it is in this case preceded by ita, tain, 
talis, tantus expressed or understood. 

Note 2. The Negative of this ut is, ut non as : 
Ita vixi, ut non me pceniteat vixisse : I have so lived, that 
I am not sorry to have lived. 

Note 3. Ut in the signification granted has likewise the Sub- 
junctive, but when it means assoonasorwhenitis followed 
by the Lidicative. 

Ut desint viret, tamen est laudanda voluntas : granted that 
strength be wanting, yet the will is to be praisS. 

Ut illuxit, surrexi : as soon as, or when it dawned, I arose. 
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§ 79. nt with the Subjunctiye followi the Verba : 

facere^ effic^e^ perfic^e, to eflPect 
impetraref adipUei^ eonsSqui, to gain, obtain an end 
laborare, cantend^e, operam dare, to exert one's self 
id ag^e^ to be intent 
nihU antiqtUus habere, quam, to haye nothing more 

at heart, than 
rogare, orare,pet^e, to ask 
hortari, to admonish 
exdtare, impellere, to induce, to urge 
imperare, edic^e, mandare, prcBBcrib^e, praeip^ef to 

order 
statuere, decern ere, animum indue^e, oonsilium ea- 

p^re, to resolye. 

Note 1. Sometimes when the secondary Sentence contains no new 
Subject the simple Infinitiye is used. 

Statuit Cautr, hostem aggredi : Csasar resolyed to attack the 
enemy. 
Note 2. Expressions like lex est, there is a law, which is equiva- 
lent to statuitur, and legem sanHre, equivalent to etatuere, are 
likewise followed by ut. 

Lex est natura, ut nihil flat sine eausa : It is a natural law, 
that nothing happens without cause. 

$ 80. Ut with the Subjunctiye foUowB the expres- 
sions: 

/it, aectdit, ev^it, contingit, eU, it happens 
restat, superest, reliquum est, it remains 
multum abest, much is wanting 
in eo esse, to be on the point 
aeeedit, it happens moreoyer. 

Note. Aeeedit is followed by quod as well as ut. 

§ 81. Some expressions haye generally the Ac- 
cusatiye with the InJGinitiye but sometimes at, such as : 

velle, etspSre, to wish aquum eet, it is just 

pati, eim^e, to «\xSe^ eequUur, it follows 

jubere, to eommand verisimile egt, it is likely 

tfefare, to forbid utile est, it is useful 

^n»rtei, > .. . -e,,g-g_. mos eH, or morit e$i, it is 
neeeeseeit.V^^^^^'^^"^^ the custom. 
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§ 82. Other expressions prefer nt to the Accusative 
with the Infinitive, such as : 

permittee, concedSre, to permit postulare, posc^re, flagi- 
optare, to wish tare, to ask. 

Note. Whether ut or the Accusative with the Infinitive is neces- 
sary, depends in some expressions upon the altered signification. 

In the following list the first signification requires ut, the 
second the Accusative with the Infinitive. 

monere 1. to admonish, — - 2. to remind. 

eoneedifre 1. to permit, — 2. to grant, to admit 

videre 1 . to take care, — 2. to observe 

^fficXre 1. to effect, — 2. to prove. 

Dicaarchus vult ^fficere animoa esse immortales : Diceearchus 
wishes to make out, that the soul is immortaL 

Themisioclea dvibus suis persuasit, consilium esse ApoUinis, ut 
in naves se coi\ferant : Themistocles assured his fellow-citi- 
zens, it was the counsel of Apollo, that they should take to 
their ships. 

Substantive without ut. 

§ 83. The Conjunction ut m a y be left out and the 
Verb still be in the Subjunctive after : 

oportet, necesse est, it is necessary ; velwif vellem, I 
should like ; rw, do you wish ? fac, see that ; cave, 
take care ; censere, to be of opinion. 

The Accusative with the Infinitive is admissible in 
most of these cases. 

Timeo with ne and ut. 

§ 84. After words expressing f e a r the Conjunction 
that is in Latin ne and the Conjunction that not is 
at or ne non. 

Timeo, ne mortuus sit : I fear that he is dead. 
TimeOf ut veniat : I fear he will not come. 

Q u dr with the Indicative. 

§85. Sentences beginning with quod^ because, 
that, state the cause of the primary assertion, or men- . 
tion in full, to what that assertion has reference. 
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Quod is used 

1. after the expressions : 
facSre hene^ to do well 

fit or ev^it bene, it happens well 
praterire, mitt^re, to pass over, 

2. after Verbs expressing an agreeable or disagree- 

able sensation, as : 

laiariy yaudere, to rejoice vituperare, to blame 

Jhrre a^re, moleste, gramter, acctisare, to accuse 

to be annoyed gratulari, to congratulate 

indignari^ to be indignant gratias ag^e^ to thank 

quMy to complain jucundum est, it is pleasant 

gloriari, to boast molestum est, it is trouble- 
mirari, to wonder some. 

laudare, to praise 

Note 1. Most of the Verbs of Section 2 may also be joined with 

the Accusatiye with Infinitive. 
Note 2. Quod sometimes means with reference to, in 

that, as: quod me Agamemnonem amulari putas, fdllerU : you 

are deceived in that yon think, I tnr to rival Agamemnon. 
Note 3. Similar to quod in the signincation because are quia, 

quoniam, quando, quandoquidem, 

Oratio obliqua. (See § 77.) 

§ 86. When a Secondary Sentence contains not the 
direct expression of the idea of the speaker, but that of 
some other person, whose opinion the speaker quotes, it 
is called the Indirect Speech (Oratio Obliqua), 
as: The general did not know, w h e r e the enemies 
w ere. 

In all Secondary Sentences, which contain an Indi- 
rect Speech, the Predicate is in the Subjunctive. 

Quod #ith the Indicative or Subjunctive. 

§ 87. Hence Sentences beginning with quod, b e- 
cause, have the Predicate in the Subjunctive, if they 
contain an Indirect Speech, as : 

Athenienses Socratem capitis condemnaverunf, quod 
juventutem corrumperet: the Athenians condemned 
Socrates to death, because (in their opinion) he 
corrupted youth. 
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Quo. 

§ 88. Quo with the Subjunctive is equiyalent to ut 
eOyin order that thereby, and when followed by 
a Comparative degree it means in order that the 
more. 

Adjuta me, quo id fiat facHiw : assist me, that this 
may be brought about the more easily. 

Note. Non quo, and non quod, not as if and non ^uod mm 
and non quin not as ifnot, likewise govern tilt Subjunctive. 

Quominus. 

§ 89. QtLomTnns with the Subjunctive is equivalent 
to nt eo minns and is used after Verbs expressive of 
hindrance. In English these Verbs are mostly fol- 
lowed by the Participle Present (or rather Gerundive) 
and the Preposition i r o m. Such Verbs are : 

Impedire, prohihere, to hinder 
obstare, officere, to hinder 
deterrere, to frighten 
repugnarcy reetisare, to refuse. 
Tntercludor dolore, quomJtnus plura seribam : I am 
prevented by pain from writing more. 

Note, ^e is often used instead of quominw, especially to express 
an intentional .hindrance, as: Regvlua ne sententiam dieerety 
recusavU : Begnlns reftised to express his opinion. 

Quin. 

§ 90. Quin with the Subjunctive is equivalent to 
qui non, i. e. nt is non and is used : 

1. Biter facere non possum, I cannot help 

fieri non potest, it cannot be helped. 

2. after nemo est, nihil est, with or without tam and 
an Adjective. 

3. after non dubito, dubium non est, non ambiguitur^ 
non impedio, non multum abest, and after non with, 
those Verbs of hindrance, which, when used with- 
out a negative, take quominus (§ 89). 

Faeere non possum, quin guotidie ad te mittam Uteras : 
I cannot nelp writing to you every day. 
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Ifimo eii (tarn ignarus)^ quin seiai : there is no- 
body (so ignorant), who does not know. 
Nbn dubito, quin seiai : I doubt not, that he knows. 

Sniganctive in Relative Sentences. 

§ 91. Thelndirect Speech(oratioobliqna)in 
Seeondurj Sentences, b^;inning with the BeLitiye I^o- 
noun, requires the Indicate in the Subjunctiye. Hence 
a Belatiye Sentence inserted in an Accusatiye with the 
Infinitiye, being an Indirect Speech, has the Predicate 
in the Subjimctive, as : 

Oredo eum^ qui hoe dixerii^ errare : I belieye that 
he who saicl this, is mistaken. 

§ 92. The Subjunctiye is necessary, if the Belatiye 
Sentence expresses the Purpose or Oonseauence, 
so that the BeLitiye Pronoun may be consiaered as 
standing for nt with the Demonstratiye, as : 

C^usini legatos Bomam misere, qui auxilium a Se^ 
natu peterent : the people of Glusium sent ambas- 
sadors to Borne to ask the Senate for assistance. 

§ 93. The Subjunctiye is necessary in a Belatiye 
Clause preceded 

1. by a Demonstratiye expressed or understood, such 
as talis, qusmodi, is, tantus, such, tarn, so ; 

2. after aptus, idoneus, f i t, dignus, worthy, where 
the Infinitiye is used in English. 

Nihil tarn munitum est, quod non expugnari peeu- 

niaponit: nothing is so fortified, that it cannot 

be stormed by money. 
lavianiB fabuiUis non satis digna sunt, qua iterum 

legantur ; the plays of Liyius are hardly worthy 

to be read a second time. 

§ 94i. The Subjunctiye is necessary in Belatiye Sen- 
tences preceded by the general expressions sunt, exsti- 
temnti inveniontur and the like, there are, there 
are found (i. e. such people) who &c. and after 
nemo est^ nihil est, quis est. 
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Suntf qui una animtim et corpus interire censeant : 
there are those who think, that the soul perishes 
with the body. 

§ 95. The Subjunctive is necessary in Relative 

Clauses, if the Relative Pronoun is equivalent to though, 

i f , or s i n c e with a Demonstrative or Personal Pronoun, 

in which case it is sometimes preceded by quippe or utpote. 

O te beatum, qui pro patria mortuus 8X8 : thou happy 

man, who hast died for thy country ! 

Quum with the Subjunctive. 

§ 96. Quum in the signification of because, since, 
whereas, as, althoughin Sentences, which contain 
a logical cause, is always followed by the Subjunctive. 

§ 97. Quum with the Imperfect or Pluperfect Sub- 
junctive introduces a Secondary circumstance, accom- 
panying and in some way modifying a narrative. 

Note. In all indirect Speeches the Subjunctive is of course re- 
quired. 

Quum with the Indicative. 

§ 98. Quum with the Indicative (generally Present, 
Perfect or Future) is used when no logical connection 
of Cause and Effect, but only the Eolation of time is 
to be expressed. 

Qui injttriam non propuhat^ quum potest, injutie 
facit : he does wrong, who does not ward off an 
injury, when he can. 

Note. As temporal coincidence may often be looked npon as a 
Relation of cause and effect according to the view taken by a 
writer, there are many cases in which either the Indicative or 
the Subjunctive may follow quumj the more so, as it may .take 
the place of postguam, ubi, simuly ut (§ 78, Note 3), quandot 
guoniam, quamquam, qtiamvis, etsif of the Relative Pronoun 
and of quod. In the Indirect Speech the Subjunctive is of 
course required. 

§ 99. Antequam and priusquam, before, dum, 
whilst, donee and quoad^ until, have either the Indi- 
cative or Subjunctive after them. 
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The Indicative is generally put in purely chronolo- 
gical statements of facts, the Subjunctive is used to 
intimate, that a fact is possible, intended or apprehended. 
Often the choice of Mood depends upon the per- 
sonal feeling of the writer ; where the case is doubtful, 
the Subjunctive is mostly preferred. 

JSpaminondas non prius hellare destititf guam wrhem 
Lacedwrnoniorv/m ohaidione elausit: Epaminon- 
das did not cease to push on the war, until he 
had blockaded Lacedsemon. 
Nvmidcd priutsquam ex caetris suhveniretur, in pro- 
ximos colles discedunt : the Numidians dispersed 
themselves on the neighbouring hills, before as- 
sistance should be sent from the camp. 

Conditional Sentences. 

§ 100. A condition or a concession may be announ- 
ced as real or ideal. In the first case the Indicative is 
used after si, if, nisi, if not, etsi, tametsi and quam- 
quam, though ; in the second case the Subjunctive aflber 
si, if, nisi, if not, quamvis, etiamsi, licet, t hough, 
dnm, dummodo, modo, provided, quasi, tanquam, 
acsi, velut, as if. 

If in Conditional Clauses the Present or Perfect 
Subjunctive is used, the ideal condition is admitted to 
be possible ; if the Imperfect or Pluperfect Subjunctive 
is used, it is taken to be impossible. 

Si quis id dicat, in errore versetur : if anybody says 

that, he errs. 
Sapieniia non expeteretur, si nihil efficeret : wisdom 
would not be sought, if it effected nothing. 

Indirect Questions. 

§ 101. The Predicate is in the Subjunctive in all 
Indirect Questions, i. e. in all Secondary Clauses begin- 
ning with an Interrogative Pronoun, Adverb or Particle. 
In direct questions the Indicative is used. See § 74. 
Nesctmus, quid proxima hora ferat : we do not 
know, what the next hour brings with it. 
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The TenseB of the Indicative. 

§ 102. The use of the Latin Tenses agrees upon 
the whole with that of the corresponding Tenses in 
English, but the following peculiarities have to be noted : 

§ 103. The Present is sometimes used, as in English, 
in the place of the Historical Perfect to enliven a nar- 
rative by representing the past as present. 

Ipte dux strioto gladio ho8tes aggredit%ar : the com- 
mander himself rushes with his drawn sword 
upon the enemies. 
Note. 2>unif whilst is followed bj the Present even where the 
Perfect is nsed in English. 

§ 104i. The Imperfect expresses 

1. A past action contemplated in its duration or looked 
upon as incomplete, especially with reference to 
some other past action, as : 

Quo tempore Philippua Oradam evertit, etiamtum 
Athena florehant : Athens was still flourishing, 
when Philip conquered Greece. 

2. A habit or custom or an often repeated action, as : 
Boma guotannis hini consulee ereabantur : at Bome 

two consuls were elected every year. 

§ 105. The Perfect has a twofold and distinct signi- 
fication. 

1. The Historical Perfect like the simple English Past 
is used to relate past events, as : 

Darttts Scythis helium inferre decrevit: Darius 
resolved to make war upon the Scythians. 

2. The logical Perfect is used to express an action 

finished in the present time and agrees on the 
whole with the English Compound Past, as : 
Pater mew venit : my father is come. 

§ 106. The Pluperfect corresponds with the same 
tense in English but the Perfect Indicative is put in 
Latin after 

postquam, posteaquam^ after, when, 
ubi, ut| simuly ubi primum, nt primum^ simulatquci 
when, orassoonas. 
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Anteqnam and priusqnam, when they do not require 
the Subjunctive (§ 99) have the Perfect Indicative, as : 
ScBo omnia ante facta sunt, quam Verret Italiam 
atttgit : all this happened before Yerres reached 
Italy*. 
§ 107. The Pirat Future is used for future events 
unfinished ; the Present can never take its place, as : 
Naturam si sequemur ducem, nunqtiam aherrabvmtbs : 
if we follow nature as owe guide, we shall never 
go astray. 
^ 108. The Second Future is used for future events 
finished; the Perfect or Present can never take its 
place, as: 

Uhi ad ie venero, rem tibi esponam : I will explain 
the matter to you, when I (shall have) come 
to you. 

Tenses of the Sulgunotive Mood. 

§ 109. The selection of the Tenses of the Sub- 
junctive Mood in Secondanr Sentences depends on the 
Tense of the governing Verb in the Principal Sentence. 
The following rule regulating the selection is called the 
rule of the Sequence of Tenses (Oonsecutio Temporum), 

1. If the Principal Sentence has the governing Verb 
in the Indicative Present, logical Perfect (§ 105, 2) 
or Future, then the Predicate of the Secondary 
Sentence in the Subjunctive must be in the Pre- 
sent or Perfect, according as the action is un- 
finished or finished, as: 

VideOy quid/aciaSy or quidfecerU, 
Demonstravi, quid sentiam, or quid senserim, 
Dicam, quid sentias, or quid senseris, 

2. If the Principal Sentence has the governing Verb 
in the Indicative Imperfect, Historical Perfect 
(§ 105, 1) or Pluperfect, then the Predicate of 
the Secondary Sentence in the Subjunctive must 
be in the Imperfect or Pluperfect, according as 
the action is unfinished or finished, as: 
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Videbaniy cur non venires, or venisses, 
Ita factum est, ut milites vincerentur. 
Scripseram, cur non venirem, or venissem. 

Note 1. There is properly speaking no Future Suhjunctiye. It 
may however be formed, at least in the Active, by the Sub- 
junctive of esse and the Participle Future Active, as : amaturus 
sim, I may be about to love ; amatuma essem, I might be about 
to love. In Secondary Sentences the form with sim is used in 
the case of No. 1 of the above rule, and the form with essem 
in the case of No. 2. 

Note 2. The Future Subjunctive Passive is expressed by the cir- 
cumlocution futurum sit uty as : non dubito guinjuturum sit, 
ut urhs eapiatur : I doubt not, that the town will be taken. 

Note 3. The Imperfect and Pluperfect Subjunctive in hypothetical 
and relative Sentences are used to express the non-reality of 
a supposed fact, as : Quam multa, ques nostra causa nunquam 
faceremux, facimus causa amicorum : how many things do we 
for our friends, which we would never do for ourselves ! 



Infinitive. 



§ 110. The Infinitive is used in Latin as in Eng- 
lish. 

Note 1. When the English Infinitive expresses a purpose, it is 
not rendered in Latin by the Infinitive but by ut with the Sub- 
junctive (§ 78). 

Note 2. The Infinitive Present is often used in vivid descriptions 
for the Imperfect and is then called the Historical Infinitive. 

Note 3. After meniini the Infinitive Present is used for the Infi- 
nitive Perfect : as : memini videre : I remember to have seen. 

§ 111. The Verbs signifying wishing or willing 
(velle, nolle, malle, cupere, optare, studere) may govern 
either the simple Infinitive, as : cupimus esse beati : we 
wish to be happy, or the Accusative with the Infinitive ; 
and the latter is necessary, if a new Subject follows, 
as : cupio te esse heatum : I wish you to be happy. 

§ 112. The simple Infinitive or the Accusative with 
the Infinitive standing in the place of a Noun may be 
the Subject of a Sentence, as : 

Non est honitas meliorem esse pessimis : it is not 
a virtue, to be better than the worst. 
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Accusative with the Infinitive. 

§ 113. The Eule of the AccuBative with the Infini- 
tive is explained § 23. The following particulars are 
now added: 

1. Besides the Verba sentiendi and declarandi (§ 23 
Note) several words of similar import govern the 
Accusative with the Infinitive, as : Lex est, opinio est, 
Mmia est, Oallos adventare : there is a report, or, 

they report that the Gauls approach. (S. § 79 
Note.) 

2. Often a Verbum sentiendi or declarandi has to 
be inferred and supplied from some preceding 
word of similar import, as : 

Legati ad CcBsarem gratulatum eonvenerunt, intel- 
ligere se Sfc, : the ambassadors came to CsBsar to 
congratulate him, (saying) they understood &c. 

3. In the Compound Infinitives esse is frequently 
omitted, as : 

Neminem puto tihi Jidem Tiahitu/rum: I believe 
nobody will trust thee. 

4. Instead of the Infinitive Future the circumlocution 
of fore or futurum esse, ut is very fi*equent, especially 
in the Passive, and it is necessary, when from want 
of a Supine a Verb can not form an Infinitive 
Puture, as : 

Spero fore ut respvhlica floreat : I hope the state 
will flourish. 

5. It has to be observed, that Secondary Sentences, 
contained in an Accusative with the Infinitive are 
for the most part Indirect Speeches, and therefore 
require the Verb in the Subjunctive Mood. 

6. "When licet is followed by a Dative and an Infinitive 
all nouns accompanying the Infinitive as Subject or 
Attribute are put in the Accusative or Dative, as : 
Licet miJii esse otioso : I may be at leisure. 

Is erat annus, quo per leges ei consulem fieri liceret : 
that was the year, in which the laws allowed him 
to be elected consul. 
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Prononns in the Aoonsative with the Infinitive. 

§ 114. As the Accusative with the Infinitive would 
be incomplete without the Accusative, the Feraonal Pro- 
noun must never be omitted, as : 

Credo me esse immortalem: I believe that I am 
immortal. 
§ 115. The Pronouns of the third Person are trans- 
lated by sui, sibi, se and anus, when they have reference 
to the Subject of the governing Verb, otherwise they are 
translated by is^ ille, ejus, eorum &c. See § 68. 

Note. If in an Accusative with the Infinitive the Infinitiye 
governs a direct Object in the Accnsative Case it is better, in 
order to avoid ambiguity to torn the whole phrase into the 
Passive. Videmut Alexandrum Philippum tupereusef better 
expressed: Videmus Philippum ab Alexandra superatum use : 
we see that Alexander surpassed Philip. 

The Gerund. 

§ 116. The Gerund is the declined Infinitive Present 
Active. The use of the several cases is determined by 
the general rules of cases (chiefly §§ 24, 28, 32, 39, 42, 
64). As it retains its quality of Verb, it governs the 
case of the Verb and is qualified not by Adjectives but by 
Adverbs : 

Sapientia est ars bene leateque vivendi : wisdom is 
the art of living a good and happy life. 

Gerundive. 

§ 117. The Gerundive, which is generally called the 
Participle Future Passive has originally the signification 
of the Present Passive. It is used in two ways to express 
necessity : 

1. as a neuter Substantive with esse and the Dative 
of the person on whom the necessity devolves, as : 
Scribefuktm est mihd: I must write ; 

2. as an Adjective of passive signification agreeing 
in Gl-ender, Number and Case with a Noun and 
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connected with the Datiye of the Person on whom 
the necessity devolves, as : 
lEpistola scribenda est mihi: A letter is to be writ- 
ten by me. 

i 118. The Gerund being part of the Active Verb 
governs the case of that Verb (§ 116) ; but when that 
case is the Accusative, it is usuid to change the Active 
construction into the Passive, as .* 

Desiderium seribendi epistolam, is changed into 
Desiderium scribenda epistola, the desire of writing 
a letter. 
In effecting this change the following rules must 
be observed : 

1. the Noun governed by the Gerund takes the Case 
of the Gerund, 

2. the Gerund changed into the Gerundive, takes the 
Gender and Number of the Noun. 

Note. The Deponent Verbs form the Gerundive with Passive 
signification, as : Hortandi stmt pueri : boys are to be exhorted. 

§ 119. The use of Participles in Latin and English 
is on the whole identical; still the Participle is more 
frequent in Latin, and the various participial construc- 
tions constitute one of the most characteristic features 
of the Language. It is used : 

1. instead of an Adjective Sentence, as : 

Somo parenies amans pitts vacatur : one who loves 
his parents is called pious. 

2. instead of an Adverbial Sentence, which would 
begin with a conjunction, such as w h i 1 s t, a f t e r, 
if, because, and (in the case of Participle 
Future Active) in order that*. As: 

Mendad homini ne verum quidem dicenti credere 



1 The Purpose can therefore be expressed in Latin by : 

1. fU with the Subjunctive, § 78 ^ ^ ut aquarent 

2. gui with the Subjunctive, § 92 C p--^ j^isit } ^^ aquarent 

3. eafna with the Gerund, ^ 116^^*°?^. ^aquandi causa 

4. Supine m urn, § 122 / ™"^^ ) aquatum 

5. Partidpld Future Active, §119^ ^ aquatnros. 
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solemuB: "We do not believe a liar, even when 
he speaks the truth. 

§ 120. The Passive Participles (viz. the Perfect 
and the Gerundive) often take the place of a Verbal 
Substantive as Vrbs capta, the taking of the town, 
in urbe capienda, in the taking of the town ; the one 
implying a finished, the other an unfinished action. 

Magnw Scipioni laudi fuit Africa devicta : the 
conquest of Africa was the great glory of Scipio. 

§ 121. Adverbial Secondary Sentences beginning 
with when, after, whilst, or other Conjunctions 
are often contracted into Participial Phrases by the 
Construction of the Ablative Absolute (see § 28). 

The rules for the formation of the Ablative Absolute 
are the following : 

1. the Subject of the Secondary Sentence, which 
must not be identical with the Subject 
or object of the Principal Sentence is 
put in the Ablative ; 

2. the Predicate of the Secondary Sentence is changed 
into the Ablative of the corresponding Partici- 
ple ; 

3. the Conjunctions are not translated. 
When the sun rises (or rose), sole oriented 
When the sun has (or had) risen, sole orto, 
When the sun is (or was) about to rise, sole 

orituro. 

Note 1. When the Predicate is formed by a Substantive or Adjec- 
tive and the Auxiliary Verb, the Ablative of the Substantive or 
Adjective alone is put, as there is no Participle Present or 
Past oiesse, as : Romulo rege : when [Romulus was king; nocte 
ohscura : when the night was dark. 

Note 3. It is very often necessary to change the Active Con- 
struction of the Secondary Sentence into the Passive, in order 
to obtain in the Secondary Sentence a Subject differing from 
that of the Principal Clause (see §121, 1), as: Csesar, when 
he had defeated Pompey, went to Egypt, must be 
changed into: C ee ear, when Pomp ey had been defeat- 
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ed, went to Egypt: CtBsar, vieto Pompejo, in JEgyptum 
profeetui est 

Kote 3. Sometimes the Ablative of the Substantiye is left ont, 
as Nunciato, when it was announced ; audita, when it was 
heard. 

Sapine. 

§ 122. The Sapine in nm is used after Verbs of 
motion to express the purpose, as : 

Legati questtim venerunt : the ambassadors came 
to complain. 

§ 123. The Supine in u, which is found only in a 
limited number of Verbs appears to be the Ablative of 
a Verbal Noun, corresponding to an English Verbal 
Noim in ing; it is used after Adjectives, as: 

Mirabile dictu, ineredihile memoratu, wonderful, 
incredible in saying, in relating, or to relate. 
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Abest multum ut, much is want- 
ing, that. 
abest non muUum guin, not much 

is wanting, that, § 90. 3. 
absolvere, w. Gen., to acquit o£ 
dbsiinere, w. Abl., to abstain frcmi. 
abundarey w. Abl., to abound in. 
abunde^ w. Gen., enough. 
abuti, w. Abl., to abuse. 
euscedere, w. Ace., to approach. 
aecedit ut or quod, it happens 

moreover, that. 
aecidit ut, it happens, that. 
iiceusare, w. Gen., to accuse of. 
00 si, w. Snbj., as if. 
udipisci ut, to obtain, § 79. 
adire, w. Ace., to approach. 
adjuvare, w. Ace., to assist. 
admonere, w. Gen., to remind of. 
adtpergere, to besprinkle, § 55, 

Note 2. 
adiUari, w. Dat, to flatter. 
adversari, w. Dat., to oppose. 
agre ferre quod, or w. Ace. w. 

Inf., to feel annoyed. 
aqualis, w. Gen. or Dat., equal. 
aquum est, w. Ace. w. Inf. or ut, 

it is just, § 81. 
aquus, w. Dat., just, fair. 
astimare, w. Gen., to estimate, 

§45. 
affatim, w. Gen., enough. 
€iffieere aliquem aliqua re, § 35, 

Note. 
qffinis, w. Dat., related. 
t{fflu$re, w. Abl., to abound in. 



agere id, ut, to be intent upon, 
$79. 

alienus ab or w. AbL, foreign to^ 
§32. 

non ambiguitur guin, it is not 
doubtful that, § 90. 

atnans,w. Gen., loTing. 

amious, w. Gen., friend^ w. Dat, 
friendly. 

amplius, more than, § 33, Note 8. 

an, annon, § 75. 

antecedere, "^ w. Dat. or Ace, to 

anteeellere, S surpass, to excel, 

anteire, J § 16, Note. 

antequam, w. Indie or Subj., be- 
fore, § 99. 

antiquius nihil habere quam ut, 
to have nothing more at heart 
than, § 79. 

apparere, w. Nom., to appear. 

appellare, w. double Ace., to caU. 

appellari, w. Nom., to be called. 

aptus qui, w. Snbj., fit to, § 93, 2. 

aptus, w. Dat., suitable. 

arcessere, w. Gen., to summon. 

arguere, w. Gen., to arraign. 

auetorem esse ut, to persuade, w. 
Ace. w. Inf., to assure, § 82, 
Note. 

auferre, w. Dat., to take away 
from. 

augere aliquem aliqua re, to en- 
rich. 

auxiliari, w. Dat., to assist. 

avidus, w. Gen., greedy. 
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B0nedio»re, w. Bat., to speak 
well of. 

Capereeofmlium tt#,toresolve,§79. 
capitis damnarCj to condemn to 

death. 
carer e, w. Abl., to lack. 
causa^ w. Gen., on account, § 39, 

Note 1. 
eavCy w. Sabj., take care, § 83. 
cavere, w. Ace., to beware of. 
cavere, w. Dat., to take care of. 
cedere, w. Dat., to yield to. 
celare, w. donble Ace, to hide 

from, § 18, Notes 2 & 3. 
censere, w. Subj., to be of opinion, 

§83. 
eenaeref w. doable Ace, to con- 
sider. 
c$nseri, w. Nom., to be considered. 
circumdare, to sorround, § 55, 

Note 2. 
eircumire, w. Ace., to go round, 

to surround. 
eircumspicer$, w. Ace., to look 

about for. 
coarguere, w. Gen., to convict of. 
eognatus, w. Dat., related. 
eammentfaceref commonere., w. 

Gen., to remind of. 
cammuniSf w. Dat., common to. 
eamperitts, w. Gen., proved guilty 
eomplere, w. Abl., to fill with. [of. 
compos, w. Gen., in possession of. 
coneeder$ ut or w. Ace. w. Inf. to 

grant, to admit, to allow, § 82, 

Note. 
eondemnare, w. Gen., to con- 
demn of. 
eonducerSf w. Abl., § 31 or Gen., 

§ 45, to hire. 
eanscius, w. Gen., conscious of. 
cansentaneuSf w. Dat., suitable to. 
eonsequi ut, to obtain that, § 79. 
eonsorSy w. Gen., sharing in. 
constare, w. Abl., § 31 or Gen., 

§ 45, to cost 
ccnsuiere, w. Dat, to advise, to 

take care of. 



eonsuler$ erudeliier in aliquem, 
to treat cruelly 

consuUre, w. Ace, to consult. ^ 

contentus, w. Abl., satisfied with. 

contendere ut, to strive, § 79. 

contingit ut, it happens that. 

contrarius, w. Dat., contrary to. 

convenire, w. Ace, to meet. 

conviciari, w. Dat., to scold. 

convineere, w. Gen., to convict of. 

creare, w. double Ace, to elect. 

oreari^ w. Nom., to be elected. 

credere, w. Dat., to believe, to 
trust. 

credere, w^ double Ace, to con- 
sider. 

credi, w. Nom., to be considered. 

cupere, w. Ace w. Inf. or ut, to 
wish, § 81. 

cupidus, w. Gen., desirous. 

curare, w. Ace, to care for, to 
tend. 

Damnare, w. Gen., to condemn. 

dare, w. Ace and double Dat., to 
attribute, § 57, Note 1. 

debere, in the Indicat. instead of 
Subj., § 73, 3. 

decerriere ut, to decide, § 79. 

decedere, w. Abl., or de, to with- 
draw, § 36. 

decet, w. Ace, it behoves. 

declarare, w. double Ace, to elect 

declarari, w. Nom., to be elected. 

deesse, w. Dat., to be wanting. 

dqfendere ab, to defend from. 

deferre, w. Gen., to summon. 

dejicere, w. Ace, to fail. 

d^ere ab aliquo, to fall off, desert. 

desperare, w. Ace, to despair of. 

deterrere quominus, to frighten. 

dicere, w. double Ace, to call. 

dieere diem alicui, w. Gen., to 
snmmon. 

did, w. Nom., to be called. 

diffldere, w. Dat., to distrust 

dignari, w. Abl., to deem worthy. 

dignus qui, worthy to, § 93, 2. 

dignutf w. Abl., worthy of. 
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discreparty w. Abl. or a Prepos., 

to differ, § 36. 
dissimiliSf w. Gen. or Dat., unlike. 
docere, w. double Ace, to teach, 

§ 18, Notes 2 & 3. 
dolere, w. Dat., to pain. 
domi, at home. 

donare^ to present, § 55, Note 2. 
donee fW, Indie, or Subj., nntil, 

§99. 
non dubitare quin, not to doubt 

that, § 90, 3. 
dubium non est quin, it is not 

doubtful that, $ 90, 3. 
duoere, w. double Ace, to con- 
sider. 
ducere, w. Gen., to estimate, ^ 45. 
dum, whilst, w. Indie, or Subj., 

§ 99, with the Pres. Indie, § 103, 

Note. 
dum, w. Subj., if, provided that, 

§ 100. 
dummodo, w. Subj., provided that, 

§100. 

Edicere ut^ to command, § 79. 
efficere uty to effect that, § 79. 
ejfficere, w. Ace. w. Inf., to prove, 

§ 82, Note. 
^ugere, w. Ace, to escape, J 17, 

Note 2. 
egere, w. Abl. or Gen., to want. 
ejicere ex or w. Abl., to expel, 

§36. 
eligere, w. double Ace, to elect. 
eligi, w. Nom., to be elected. 
emere, w. Abl., $ 81, or Gen., § 45, 

to buy. 
eOf w. Gen., to that point of. 
etee in eo ut, to be on the point of. 
esse, w. Gen., § 48. 
esse, w. Dat., to belong, § 56. 
esse, w. double Dat., § 57. 
est ut, it happens that. 
etiamsi, w. Subj., even if, § 100. 
etsi^ w. Indie, although, § 100. 
excitare ut, to instigate, induce, 

§79. 
exciilere, w. Dat., to excel. 



existere, w. Nom., to be, become. 
ezistimare, w. double Ace, to 

consider, in the Pass, w. Nom. 
expedit ut or w. Ace w. Inf., it 

is useful. 
expectarey w. Ace, to wait for. 
expers, w. Gen., not sharing in. 
exuere alicui aliquid or aliquem 

aliqua re, to deprive. 
evadere, w. Nom., to become. 
evenit ut, it happens that. 



Fac, w. Subj., see that, § 83. 
facere, w. double Ace, to make. 
facer e, w. Gen., to estimate, § 45. 
facere ut, to effect that, § 79. 
facere,YT, Ace, w. Inf., to suppose. 
facere bene quod, to do well in 

that, §86,1. 
facere non possum quin, I cannot 

help, § 90, 1. 
facilis, w. Supine, easy to. 
fallere, w. Ace, to be unknown to. 
favere, w. Dat., to favour. 
ferre agre quod, to be annoyed, 

§ 85, 2. 
fidere, w. Dat., to trust. 
Jieri, w. Nom., to become. 
feri non potest quin, it cannot be 

helped, § 90. 
finitimust, w. Dat., neighbouring. 
fit ut, it happens that. 
flagitare, w. double Ace, to ask 

for, § 18 and Notes 2 & 3. 
flagitare ut or w. Ace. w. Inf., to 

ask, § 82. 
fraudare aliquem aliqna re, to 

defraud. 
fretus, w. Abl., relying on. 
frui, w. Abl., to enjoy. 
fugere, w. Ace, to escape, to be 

unknown to, § 17. 
fungi, w. Abl., to discharge (a 
duty). 

Gaudere, w. Abl., to rejoice in. 
gaudere quod or w. Ace w. Inf. 
to rejoice that, § 85, 2 and JJ. 1. 
gloriari, w. Abl., to boast of. 
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gloriari quody to boast that, § 8n , 2. 
gnanu, w. Gen., acquainted with. 
gratia, w. Gen., on account of, 

§ 39, Note 1. 
gratiaa agere qtwd, to thank that. 
gratulari alicui de aliqua re, to 

congratulate somebody on. 

Habere, w. double Ace, to con- 
sider. 
habere, w. Gen., to esteem, § 45. 
haberi, w. Nom., to be considered. 
horrere, w. Ace., to be afraid of. 
hortari ut, to admonish that,$ 79. 

IdaneuSt w. Dat., suitable. 
idcneus qui, w. Subj., fit to, § 93, 2. 
ignarue, w. Gen., ignorant of. 
ignoeeere, w. Dat., to pardon. 
imbuere aliquem aliqua re, to 

imbue. 
immemor, w. Gen., unmindful. 
impaiietu, w. Gen., not enduring. 
non impedio quin, I do not hinder, 

§ 90, 3. 
impedire quominut, to hinder, § 89 . 
impeller e ut, to urge,to induce,§79. 
imperare, w. Dat., to command. 
imperare ut, to conmiand that, 

§ 79. 
impetrare ut, to obtain, § 79. 
impertirey to present, § 55, N. 2. 
implere aliquid aliqua re, to fill. 
imponere, w. Dat., to cheat. 
ineommodare, w. Dat., to molest. 
ineutare, w. Gen., to accuse of. 
indigere, w. AbL or Gen., to want. 
indignari quod or w. Ace. w. Inf. 

to be indignant, that, § 85, 2 

and Note 1. 
indignust w. Abl., unworthy. 
inducere animum ut, to resolre, 

§79. 
indulgere, w. Dat., to indulge. 
ir^fensuSj w. Dat., hostile. 
ingredi, w. Ace., to enter. 
innoxius, w. Gen., innocent. 
insciiM, w. Gen., ignorant of. 
insidiari, w. Dat., to lie in wait for. 



itiaimulare, w.Gen., to impeach of. 

insane, w. Gen., innocent of. 

instar, w. Gen., similar. 

viteroludere aliquem aliqua re, 
to debar, § 36, Note. 

interdioere alioui aliquid or ali- 
quem aliqua re, to exclude from. 

interest, w. Gen., it matters, S 49. 

interest mea, it concerns me, ^ 49. 

interrogare, w. double Ace., to 
ask, § 18 and Notes 2. 3. 

invidere, w. Dat., to envy. 

irasci, w. Dat., to be angry. 

jubere, w. Ace., to order. 

jubere, w. Ace. w. Inf., to order 
that. 

judicare, w. double Ace., to judge, 
in Pass. w. Nom. 

Labarare ut, to strive that, § 79. 
latari, w. Abl., to rejoice in. 
liBtari quod or w. Aec. w. Inf., to 

rejoice that, § 85, 2 and Note 1. 
latere, w. Ace, to be unknown to, 
liber ab or w. Abl., free from. 
liber are a6 or w. Abl., to deliver, 

$36. 
liberare, w. Gen., to acquit of. 
licef, w. Ace. w. Inf. or Dat. w. 

Inf., $113,6. 
licet, w. Subj., although, § 100. 
locare, w. Abl. § 31 or Gen. § 46, 

to let. 
locupletnre aliquem aliqua re, to 

enrich. 
longius, longer than, § 33, 3. 
lugere, w. Ace, to mourn for. 

Magna, for a great price, $ 31. 
maisfHcere, w. Dat., to abuse, 

scold. 
m4ille, w. Inf. or Ace. w. Inf., to 

prefer. 
mandare ut, to order, § 79. 
manere, w. Nom., to remain. 
manere, w. Ace, to await 
manere, w. Dat., to bo left to. 
manifestus, w. Gen., proved guilty 

of. 
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medsri^ w. Dat., to facal. 

meminUtt^ w. Gen., to remtmber. 

memor, w. Gen., mindilil. 

tnstuere, w. Ace, to be afraid of. 

nietusret w. Dat., to fear for. 

nietuere ne, to fear that, § 84. 

minari alicui aliquid^ to threaten 
with, § 17, Note 1. 

mirarif w. Ace., to wonder at. 

mirari quod or w. Ace. w. Inf., 
to wonder, $'85, 2 and Note 1. 

mUertri, miterari^ § 47, Note 1. 

miseret me, w. Qen., I pity, § 47. 

mittere quod, to pass over that, 
§86,1. 

moderari, w. Ace, to goyem. 

moderari, w. Dat., to abate, mo- 
derate. 

modo, w. Gen., in the manner of. 

modo, with Subj., if bnt, § 100. 

modo ut^ ne, provided that, that not. 

monere ut, to admonish, § 82, Note. 

monere, w. Ace. w. Inf., to re- 
mind, ^ 82, Note. 

morari quominut, to delay. 

mo8 est, w. Ace. w. Inf. or ut, it 
is customary. 

Ne in questions, § 74 & 75. 

ne after verbs of fear, § 84. 

ne for quominus^ § 89, Note. 

necetsariui, w. Dat., necessary. 

necesse eat, w. Ace. w. Inf. or ut, 
it is necessary, § 81 — ut omit- 
ted, § 83. 

nemo est quin, there is nobody, 
who — not, § 90. 

nisi, w. Indie, or Subj., unless, 
§100. 

niti, w. Abl.y to rely on. 

nocere, w. Dat., to hurt 

nolle, w. Inf. or Ace. w. Inf., to 
wish not. 

nominare, w. double Ace, to call. 

nominari, w. Nom., to be called. 

nonne, § 74. 

noxius, w. Gen., guilty of 

nubere viro, to marry a man, § 53. 

Mwm, § 74, 75. 



Ohedire, w. Dat., to obey. 
obesse, w. Dat., to obstruct. 
oblivUci, w. Gen ., to forget, $ 44. 
objioxius, w. Dat., exposed. 
obsequi, w. Dat., to do one's wish. 
obstare quominus, to hinder, % 89. 
obtemperare, w. Dat., to obey. 
obtrectari, w. Dat., to slander. 
officere quominus, to hinder, ^ 89. 
olere, w. Ace, to smell of. 
onustus, w. Abl., laden with. 
operam dare ut, to strive, § 79. 
opitulari, w. Dat., to assist. 
opoi*tet, w. Ace. w. Inf. or ut, it 

is necessary, § 81. 
oportet, w. Subj. without ut, § 83. 
optare ut or w. Ace. w. Inf., to 

wish, § 82. 
opus est, it is wanted, i 58. 
orare, w. double Ace, to ask for, 

§ 18 and N. 2, 3. 
orare ut, to ask that, § 79. 
orbare aliquem aliqua re, to 

deprive. 
orbus, w. Abl., deprived. 



Par, w. Dat., equal. 

parcere, w. Dat., to spare. 

parere, w. Dat., to obey. 

particeps, w. Gen., participating. 

parum, w. Gen., too little. 

pati, w. Ace w. Inf. or ut, to 
suffer that, § 81. 

patiens, w. Gen., suffering, sup- 
porting. 

patroHnari, w. Dat, to protect, 

pendere, w. Gen., to estimate, 
§46. 

pellere ex or w. Abl., to expel, 

percontari, w. double Gen., to 

ask, § 18 and N. 2, 3. 
percurrere, w. Ace, to hasten 

through. 
perfieere ut, to effect that, § 75. 
peritus, w. Gen., skilled. 
permittere ut or w. Ace w. Inf., 

to permit, § 82. 
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persuadere, w. Dat. to persuade. 
pervagari, w. Ace., to roam 

through. 
petere, w. Aee. and ab, to ask for, 

§ 18, Note 1. 
petere utf to ask that, § 79. 
piget me, w. Gen., I regret, § 47. 
placerey w. Dat., to please. 
plenus, w. Abl. or Gen., full of. 
pcenitet me, w. G«n., I repent, 

§47. 
poscere, w. double Ace., to ask 

for, § 18 and N. 2 & 3. 
poscere ut or w. Ace. w. Inf., to 

ask that, § 82. 
postquam^ w. Ferf. Indie, after, 

§106. 
posttdare, w. Ace. and db, to ask 

for, § 18, Note 1. 
poHtUare, w. Gren., to summon. 
postulare ut or w. Ace. w. Inf., 

to ask that, § 82. 
potena^ w. Gen., powerful. 
potiri, w. Abl. or Gen., to seize, 

§ 37 and Note. 
practdere, w. Ace, to excel. 
pracipere ut, to order, § 79. 
pradUus, w. Abl., endowed with. 
prastare, w. Dat. or Ace., to 

surpass, § 16, Note. 
praterire, w. Ace., to pass over. 
praterire quad, to pass over that, 

§ 85, 1. 
priutquam, w. Indie, or Subj., 

before, § 99 & 106. 
pHvare aliquem aliqua re, to de- 
prive. 
prodesse, w. Dat., to benefit. 
prohibere quominus, to hinder,§ 89. 
propinquut, w. Dat, near. 
propior, w. Dat. or Ace, nearer. 
propitius, w. Dat., propitious. 
proapicere, w. Ace., to see com- 
ing, foresee. 
proetare, w. Abl. (§ 31) or Gen. 

(§ 45), to be on sale. 
providere^ w. Ace., to foresee. 
providere, w. Dat., to take care of. 
pruden$ in, or w. Gen., knowing. 



pudet m0, w. Gen., I am ashamed, 

§47. 
pugnare pugtiam, to fight a battle, 

1 15, Note 1. 
putare, w. double Ace., to think. 
putaH, w. Nom., to be thought. 

Quarere aliquid ah, de or ex 

aliquo, to ask, § 18, Note 1. 
quamquam, w. Indie., although, 

§ 100. 
quamvis, w. Subj., although, § 100. 
quasi, w. Subj., as if, § 100. 
queri quod, to complain that, 

§ 85, 2. 
quia, § 90. 
quoad, w. Indie, or Subj., until, 

§99. 
qu^j with reference to, ^ 85, N. 2. 
qtiodf because, that, § 87. 
quo, in order that thereby, § 88. 
quominus, that not, § 89. 
quum, §§ 96, 97, 98. 

Reoordari, w. Gen. to remember, 

§44. 
reousare quominus, to refuse, § 89. 
rifert, w. Gen., it matters, % 49. 
rrfertus, w. Abl., full of. 
reminisci, w. Gen., to remember. 
removerey w. Abl. or aPrepos., 

to remove, J 36. 
repugnare, w. Dat., to resist. 
repugnare quominus, to refuse, 

§89. 
reeistere, w. Dat., to resist. 
respicere, w. Ace., to look about 

for. 
restat ut, it remains, that. 
reus, w. Gen., accused of. 
rogare ut, to ask that, § 79. ' 
rogare, w. double Ace, to ask 

for, § 18 and Notes 2 & 3. 
rogari aliquid, to be asked for 

somethmg, § 18, Note 3. 
rudis, w. Gen. or in and Abl., 

ignorant of. 
ms, ruri, rure, into, in, from 

the country. 
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SaluttnHSf w. Dat., salatary. 
satis, w. Gen., enough of. 
scatere, w. Abl., to swarm with. 
secernere, w. Abl. oraPrepos., 

to separate, § 36. 
tequiturj w. Ace. w. Inf. or ut, it 

follows, §81. 
sit w. Indie, or Subj. ; if, § 100. 
similis, w. Gen. or Dat., like. 
simul, simulatgue, w. Ferf. Indie., 

when, § 106. 
sinere, w. Ace. w. Inf, or ut, to 

saffer, §81. 
sive — sive, whether — or, w. Ind., 

§ 73, 2. 
socius, w. Gen., sharing in. 
spoliate aliguem aliqua re, to de- 

priYC. 
stare, w. Abl. (§ 31) or Gen. 

(§ 45), to cost. 
statuere ut, to resolve, § 79. 
stvdere, w. Dat., to study. 
studiosus, w. Gen., studious of. 
suadere, w. Dat, to advise. 
subvenire, w. Dat., to assist. 
succensere, w. Dat., to be angry 

with. 
suocurrsre, w. Dat., to assist. 
sui, siM, se and is, ea, id,% 61 ff. 
superest ut, it remains that. 
supplieare, w. Dat., to supplicate. 
suus and ejus, § 62 fif. 

Tadet me, w. Gen., I loathe, § 47. 
tametsi, w. Indie, although, § 100. 
tanquam, w. Subj., as if, § 100. 
temperare sibi, to moderate one's 

self. 
temperare, w. Ace, to manage. 
tenax, w. Gen., tenacious. 
timer e, w. Ace., to be afraid of. 
timere, w. Dat., to fear for. 
timers ne, to fear that, § 84. 
totus in Abl. of Place without 

Prepos., § 29, 3. 



transire, w. Ace., to go across. 
tribuere, w. Ace and double Dat., 
to attribute, § 67, Note 1. 

Ubi and ubi primum, w. Pcrf. 

Indie, when, § 106. 
uloisoi, w. Ace, to be avenged of. 
ulluSf any, § 64. 
ut, that, § 78 to § 84. 
ut and ut primum, w. Perf. Indie, 

when, § 106. 
uti, w. Abl., to use. 
utile est, w. Ace w. Inf. or ut, it 

is useful that, § 81. 
utilis, w. Dat., useful. 
utinam, w. Subj., oh that, § 76. 
utrum, whether, § 75. 

Vacare, w. Dat., to give time to. 
vacate, w. Abl., to be free from. 
vacuus, w. Abl. or ab, free from. 
velle, w. Ace w. Inf. or ut, to 

wish, § 81. 
vellem, velim, I would, w. Subj. 

without ut, § 83. 
velut, w. Subj., as if, § 100. 
vender e, w. Abl. (§31) or Gen. 

(§ 45), to seU. 
venire, w. Abl. (§ 31) or Gen. 

(§ 45) to be sold. 
verisimile est, w. Ace w. Inf. or 

ut, it is likely, § 81. 
vertere, w. Ace and double Dat., 

to attribute, § 57, Note 1. 
vesci, w. Abl., to eat. 
vetare, w. Ace w. Inf., to forbid. 
vicinus, w. Dat., neighbouring, 

near. 
videre ut, to take care that. 
videre, w. Ace w. Inf., to ob- 
serve that. 
videri, w. Nom., to seem. 
vocare, w. double Ace, to calL 
vocarif w. Nom., to be called. 
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FROM LATIN INTO ENGLISH 



AND 



FROM ENGLISH INTO LATIN, 



ARRANGED 



ACCORDING TO THE ORDER OP THE PRECEDING 

SYNTAX. 
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Simple Sentences'*). 

Syntax § 1—12. 

1. 1. Tempus fugit. — 2. Pisces natant. — 3. Aves 
volant. — 4. Discipuli discunt. — 6. Servi obediimt. — 
6. Captivi custodiuntur. — 7. Milites proBliantur.'— 8. Pau- 
pertas est importuna. — 9. Senectus est molesta. — 10. Ver 
est amoenum. — 11. Romani erant bellicosi. — 12. Ani- 
mus est immortalis. — 13. Dionysius fuit tyrannus Syra- 
cusarum. — 14. Carthago erat samula Eomse. — 15. Sermo 
est imago anima. — 16. Nomen libertatis est dulce. — 
17. Xenophon fuit discipulus Socratis. — 18. Mercurius 
erat nuntius deorum. — 19. Boni amantur, mali vitantur. 
20. Nemo est semper sapiens. — 21. Eventus stultorum 
magister est. — 22. Laborare est necessarium. — 23. Se- 
nectus ipsa est morbus. — 24. Melior est certa pax quam 
sperata victoria. 

25. Gravissimum est imp^rium consuettidinis. 

2. 1. The sun rises. — 2. Hours and years pass away. 
3. The plants grow and are green. — 4. The wicked 
were threatening. — 5. Mortals err. — 6. Intemperance is 
injurious. — 7. The victims were crowned. — 8. The 
goods are for sale. — 9. The smoke ascends. — 10. The 
earth is round. — 11. God is eternal. — 12. Books are 
useful. — 13. Hector was brave. — 14. Be just. — 15. 
Homer was blind. — 16. Art is an imitation of nature. — 
17. Laws are the patrons of good citizens. — 18. Grief 
is a tormentor of the mind. — 19. "Want is an enemy of 
virtue. — 20. Greece was the teacher of eloquence and 
poetry. — 21. The rays of the sun are warm. — 22. Eo- 
mulus and Eemus were twin brothers, sons of Mars and 



*) Words which are to be omitted in translating are printed in 
Italics. 
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Bea Silvia and grandsons of Numitor. — 23. The Tiber 
is not the largest river of Italy. 

3. 1. Parente8 amant liberos. — 2. Deus hominibus 
vitam aeternam dedit. — 3. Navis a peritis nautis guber- 
natur. — 4. Fructus arborem omant. — 5. Eomani Corin- 
thum, opulentam urbem GraecisB expugnarunt. — 6. Homo 
omnia superat animalia. — 7. Bomani G-rsBCos bello (in 
war) superaverunt, artibus (in arts) autem et literis (m 
letters) a GrsBcis Buperati sunt. — 8. Viri fortes ab om- 
nibus popuHs honorantur. — 9. Spesbonafirmatanimum 
datque vires. — 10. Magna pars Itali» a Pyrrho rege 
yastata est. — 11. Manus manum lavat. — 12. Bespublica 
Bomana a Cicerone servata est. — 13. Miltiades magnum 
exercitum Persarum fugavit. 

14. I^on tdt£B sunt cum regibus faceti®. 

15. Formosa facies miita commendatio est. 

4* 1. The moon and many stars adorn the heavens 
by night. — 2. Pausanias, the commander of the Greeks, 
defeated the Persians at (apud) PlatcBSD. — 3. Many 
towns of Gaul were taken by Julius CsBsar. — 4. The 
migratory (i,e. migrating) birds announce the arrival of 
spring. — 6. All Gaul was laid waste by the Cimbri. — 

6. Solon gave good laws to the Athenians. — 7. Cicero 
was honoured and loved by the Soman people. — 8. The 
camp of Pompey was stormed by the legions of Csssar. 
— 9. The army of Themistocles fought bravely and de- 
livered the country. — 10. Nobody praises the wicked, 
not even the wicked themselves. 

5. 1. Grseci Trojam expugnatam igne ferroque de- 
leverunt. — 2. Multa (much) parentibus nostris debemus. 
3. Vires vestras exercete pueri. — 4. Homo laboriosus 
rem familiarem augebit. — 5. Tempus omnia opera homi- 
num delet. — 6. Siscipuli diligentes exercent memoriam. 

7. Magister docet, dominus jubet, servus paret. — 8. 



Simple Sentences. § 1—12. 59 

Oerbims tria capita habebat, sed neminem unquam mo- 
mordit. — 9. Mali homines timent mortem. — 10. Nero 
ab omnibus timebatur. — 11. Vir fortis nullis periculis 
movebitur. — 12. Cato habebat multos amicos. — 13. 
Milites jussi sunt pugnare. — 14. Publius Cornelius 
Scipio Carthaginem expugnavit et delevit. — 15. Cibus 
pauperibus praebeatur. — 16. Memoria magnorum pe- 
riculorum in mentibus nostris h©rebit. — 17. Avium 
multarum cantu maxima nobis prsebetur voluptas. — 

18. Gloria Miltiadis victoria Marathonia aucta est. — 

19. Non potest amor cum timore misceri. — 20. Canis 
timidus vehementius latrat quam mordet. 

6. 1. An honest man does not fear death. — 2. Xerxes 
destroyed Athens {Athenae), the most famous city of 
G-reece. — 3. The ancient Germans ( Oermanus) had no 
cities. — 4. Wild animals are terrified by fire. — 6. 
Our sheep will be shorn. — 6. These flowers bloom 
and those oaks are green. — 7. Themistocles increased 
the fleet of the Athenians by one hundred ships. (Abla- 
tive) — 8. The Greek soldiers were feared by the bar- 
barians. — 9. The Eomans had seven kings. — 10. 
Exercise your memory, boys ! — 11. The justice of the 
judge has deserved praise. — 12. We shall remain two 
years (Accusative) in this town. — 13. The loss of the 
fleet will terrify the citizens. — 14. The citizens will 
be terrified Jy the loss (Ablative) of the fleet. — 15. 
The soul will not remain in the body. — 16. The death 
of Brutus was mourned by the Eoman women. — 17. 
The Eoman women mourned the death of Brutus. 

7. 1. Octavianus Augustus Antonium superavit et 
omnibus terris pacem tribuit. — 2. Numa Pompilius, se- 
cundus Eomanorum rex, templum Jani clausit. — 3. Graaci 
Xerxem, Persarum regem, vicerunt. — 4. Juvenes, defen- 
dite nomen salutemque patriaB. — 5. Classis Atheniensium 
a Lysandro, Laceda&moniorum duce, victaest. — 6. Omnes 
dolores tempore minuuntur. — 7. Luna lucem a sole ac- 
cipit. — 8. Urbs Soma a Neron© mcena^i ^^\.. — ^ * ^^r.^-^^ 
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multas pulchemmas orationes scripsit — 10. Arminius 
Gennanorum exercitum contra Eomanos duxit. — 11. Ees- 
publica Eomana a consulibus regebatur. — 12. Civitas 
legibus regatur! — 13. Fabulas -ZEsopi pulcherrimas lege- 
mus. — 14. Ta vinum bibisti, nos aviteni bibimus aquam. 
16. Omnibus hominibus beneficia a deo tribuuntur. — 
16. Clitua ab Alexandre Magno occisus est. — 17. Nihil 
reete sine exemplo docetur aut discitur. 

8. 1. Cato, when an old man, learnt the Greek lan- 
guage. — 2. The enemies will take the town and sell 
the inhabitants. — 3. The poet Archias was defended 
by (§24 Nr, 1) Cicero. — 4. The Eomans were de- 
feated by Hannibal in many battles. — 5. Many gods 
were worshipped by the Greeks and E-omans. — 6. The 
general himself killed many enemies with his sword. 
(Ablat.) — 7. Julius Caesar has waged many wars and 
conquered many nations. — 8. Wealth is despised by 
wise men. — 9. Twice after the death of Numa the 
Eomans closed the temple of Janus. — 10. The Greeks 
sent many colonies into other countries. — 11. The 
speeches and letters of Cicero are read by the pupils of 
this school. — 12. Two hundred and fifty two ships of 
the enemies were taken by our men. — 13. In winter 
(Ablat. § 27) the earth is covered with snow (Ablat.). 

9. 1. Causas multarum rerum nescimus. — 2. Lupi 
in Britannia non reperiuntur. — 3. Sepelite cadavera mi- 
litum occisorum. — 4. Pueri a magistris erudiuntur. — 

6. Artem scribendi Phoenices invenerunt. — 6. Bellum 
Punicum secundum finitum est a Scipione Africano. — 

7. Flores illos nox daudit, sol aperit. — 8. Alexander 
Magnus eruditus est ab Aristotele, viro sapientissimo. — 

9. Legiones gladio sibi viam per hostes aperuerunt. — 

10. Corpora hominum antiquis temporibus urebantur, non 
sepeliebantur. — 11. In pace claudebant Eomani templum 
Jani, in bello aperiebant. — 12. Ver navigantibus maria 
aperiet — 13. Quiedam animalia per hiemem dormiunt 
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14. Vita nostra morte finietnr. — 15. Aqua pura non 
haurietur ex stagnis. 

10' ^ • The Boman legions fortified the camp and 
closed the gates. — 2. Dogs watch our house and our 
gardens. — 3. The art of writing was invented by Cad- 
mus. — 4. Sleep soothes all pains. — 5. God will punish 
the wicked. — 6. The castle was opened to the enemies 
by a slave. — 7. The earth nourishes men and animals. 
8. Open the doors, our guests are coming. — 9. We 
shall all be overcome by death, but death will not always 
bind us. — 10. The town of the Lacedaemonians ( — ius) 
was not fortified bt/ walls. — 11. Let us obey the laws. 
12. The pleasant voice of the birds is heard in spring 
and summer (§ 27). — 13. Pighting soldiers often do 
not feel their wounds. — 14. "We sleep easily after la- 
bour. — 15. We have conquered our enemies and 
bound them. 

11. 1. Eomani mirabantur ingentia corpora Germa- 
norum. — 6. Animalia qusedam voces humanas imitantur. 
3. Versare cum bonis hominibus, verere senes. — 4. 
Hannibal Alpes superare conatus est. — 6. Quid medi- 
taris, carissime amice ? — 6. Cornelius Sulla primus urbem 
Eomam armatus ingressus est. — 7. Iphicrates, clarus 
Atheniensium dux, maximam adeptus est gloriam. — 8. 
Sua quisque vitia facile obliviscitur. — 9. Moriamur pro 
patria nostra. — 10. Tigris in multis Africse regionibus 
nascitur. — 11. Audi multa, loquere pauca. — 12. Alci- 
biades magna cum classe Atheniensium in Siciliam pro- 
fectus est. — 13. Sectandi sunt (§ 118, note) in omnibus 
rebus optimi et doctissimi magistri. — 14. Epaminondas 
ne joco quidem mentiebatur, ita veritatis amans erat. 
(§ 43). — 15. Ordiendum est ab initio. 

12. 1. Hannibal accompanied his father into Spain. 
2. We have always admired the courage of Alexander 
the Great. — 3. The laws protect the wellbeing of the 
state. — 4. Imitate the industry of bees ! — 5, Thecoox- 
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mander promised (to) the soldiers a great reward, but 
he did not give it to them. — 6. May God protect us 
and our children ! — 7. The Eoman Emperor Vitellius dined 
for six hours together (§ 20.) — 8. Socrates, the wisest 
man of the Greeks, suffered the greatest injustice. — 
9. Anton ius being conquered at Actium, accompanied 
Cleopatra to Egypt. — 10. No people has obtained greater 
glory than the Athenians. — 11. The Ehine (Hhenui) 
rises in the Alps. — 12. The consuls divided by lot the 
provinces between (inter) themselves (se). — 13. Who 
would lie, though he might (posset) lie with impunity ? 

Adjective Sentences. 

Syntax J 13. 

13. 1. Octavianus, qui Antonium superavit, primus 
fuit imperator Eomanorum. — 2. Servius Tullius occisus 
est a Tarquinio, cui filiam suam in matrimonium dederat. 
3. Amemus patriam, quss legibus et institutis vitam 
nostram tutam et amoenam reddit. — 4. Cur mortem 
metuamus, qu© est omnibus communis ? — 5. Legimus 
epistolas, quas Cicero ad familiares ecripsit. — 6. Altis- 
simi montes EuropsB sunt Alpes, quibus Italia a G^r- 
mania et Gallia sejungitur. — 7. ColonisB GrsBcaB, qu» 
in Italia et Sicilia erant, sub dominatione Eomanorum 
Grfficam linguam diu retinuerunt. — 8. Nilus, qui .^gyp- 
turn fertilem reddit, tanquam Deus ab iEgyptiis colebatur. 
9. Mare mediterraneum, cujus litora omnia in potestate 
Eomanorum erant. Mare Nostrum ab iis appellabatur. 

14. 1. The twelve tables, which contained the public 
and private laws of the Eomans, were proposed by the 
Decemvirs and approved by the people. — 2. Homer, who 
is the oldest poet of the Greeks, is also the best. — 
3. The gods, whom the ancients worshipped, were all 
under the dominion of Jupiter. — 4. Thule was a distant 
and unknown island, which lay towards the North. — 
6. The enemies who were conquered in war, were either 
JfjJled by the ancients or sold into slavery; also the 
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women and children, who came into the power of the 
victors. — 6. The king of the Persians, whose ships 
were burnt, sunk, taken or put to flight in the battle 
of Salamis, fled into Asia. 

15. 1. Probus id praestat, quod promisit. — 2. Is 
qui virtutem araat, beatus est. — 3. Socratem admiramur, 
cujus virtutem Athenienses daranaverunt. — 4. Vocabulum, 
quo res indicatur, non est res ipsa. — 5. Ea tellus, in 
qua nati sumus, patria nostra est. — 6. Id scimus, quod 
memoria (in our memory) tenemus. — 7. Mundus, qui 
Dei providentia administratur, opus est perfectissimum. — 

8. Non omnis agar, qui seritur, fert fruges. — 9. Mors 
lis terribilis est, qui improbe vixerunt. — 10. li divites 
sunt, qui contenti sunt eo, quod habent. — 11. Omnia 
qusB Deus creavit, bona sunt. — 12. Qui beneficium ac- 
cepit, gratus esto. — 13. Justus est, qui suum cuique 
tribuit. — 14. Lucem edit, qui improbus est. — 15. Qui 
nihil commiserunt, nihil timent. — 16. Quod serimus, 
metimus. — 17. Qusb libenter audimus, facile credimus. 
18. Quod fortuna non dedit, npn eripit. 

16. 1. The earth uever returns without interest, 
what it has received. — 2. There is surely a God, who 
hears and sees what we do. — 3. In battles those are 
most in danger, who fear dangers most. — 4. Achilles, 
whose exploits the poems of Homer celebrate, died 
young. — 6. Apollo killed the Cyclopes, who had made 
the thunderbolts of Jupiter. — 6. Solon, who gave laws 
to the Athenians, is reckoned among the seven wise men. 
7. Mithridates, king of Pontus, learnt the laoguages 
of twenty two nations, which were under his govern- 
ment. — 8. Iphicrates, a general of the Athenians, killed 
a sentinel, that was sleeping before the gate of the camp. 

9. A virtuous life is the road to heaven and to the 
society of those, who have lived before us. — 10. Let 
us not (ne) fear that, which cannot be avoided. 
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17. 1. Arbores serit agricola, quarum aspiciet baccas 
ipse nunquam. -7 2. Ea est jucundissima amicitia, quam 
similitudo morum conjugavit. — 3. Liber, quern Cicero 
Bcripsit de amicitia, utilissima prsBcepta continet. — 4. 
Exercitus, quera Xerxes, Persarum rex, in GraDciam misit, 
a Grsecis devictus est. — 6. Omnium poetarum, qui ante 
Homerum vixerunt, opera interierunt. — 6. Apud Eo- 
manos libertini erant ii, quorum patres ex servis facti 
erant liberi. — 7. Eorum Eomanum, in quo jus dice- 
batur a magistratibus, inter montem Capitolinimi et Pa- 
latinum erat. — 8. Diligamus et colamus cives nostros, 
quibuscum in una civitato vivimus, et quorum auxilio 
adversus hostes tuti sumus. 

18. 1. Alexander the Great defeated all the enemies 
lie met, took all the towns he besieged, and subdued all 
the nations he approached. — 2. There is a river in 
Britain, which is called Thames. — 3. The Eomans 
were defeated by Hannibal near a village, which is cal- 
led Cannse. — 4. The comforts which we have, the 
light which we see, the breath which we draw, and all 
good things have been given to us by God, hy whose 
will (Ablative) the earth and the seas are governed. — 
6. The army, which Xerxes sent against the Delphic 
temple, was destroyed by rain and lightning (Ablat.). 
6. The innumerable leaves of the trees, which we never 
see, are not less beautiful than those which we can see 
and admire. — 7. Let us love (/ Pers, PI. Pres, Suhj,) 
not only those who love us, but those also who hate us. 

Nominative. 

S3mtax $ 14. 

19. 1. Cato esse quam videri bonus malebat. — 2. 
Multa somnia vera evadunt. — 3. Nemo tam pauper 
moritur, quam natus est. — 4. Exstitit Brutus vindex 
libertatis Komanorum. — 6. Exercitus quem Hannibal in 
ItaYiam duzit, non integer mansit. — 6. Luna major 
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apparet, quam stell», qnamqnam est minor. — 7. Cicero 
ab imiverso populo consul est declaratus. — 8. Aliud 
utfle interdum, aliud honestum yidetur. — 9. Post Bo- 
mulum Numa Pompilius rex creatus est. — 10. Filii 
plerumque parentibus similes (§ 54) creduntur. — 11. 
Totus hie mundus una civitas bominum merito existima- 
tur. — 12. Quisque probus existimaii vult. — 18. Merito 
vituperantur, qui senes facti sunt et tamen indocti aut 
stulti manserunt. 

14. Brevis ipsa vita est, s£d malis fit Idngior. 

20. 1. "Wounded lions grow more savage. — 2. By 
learning (Abl. of Gerund) we become learned. — 8. "Wo 
have lost all that time, in which (Ablat.) we have not 
become better. — 4. More distant objects appear smaller. 

5. The mind of man does not always remain the same. 

6. Nobody is born rich or wise. — 7. Those who are 
bom deaf, mostly remain dumb. — 1. Those who p:ive to 
every one his own (suum), are called just. — 9. The soul 
of man is justly believed immortal. — 10. Many rich men 
are unjustly considered happy. — 11. A Boman citizen 
could several times be chosen consul. — 12. Bomulus was 
believed by the Eomans to be the son of Mars and £ea 
SHvia, a vestal virgin. — 18. Junius was called Brutus, 
because he was reputed to be stupid ; but he became the 
vindicator (Ux. 19. 4,) of the liberty of the Bomans. 

Accusative. 

Syntax $ 15. 

21. 1. Deus mundum creavit. — 2. Fortes fortuna 

adjuvat. — 3. Artificem commendat opus. — 4. Vincit 

amor omnes difficultates. — 5. Sapiens iracundiam co- 

hibet. — 6. Nimia familiaritas contemptum parit. — 7. 

Omne fere genus bestiarum -^gyptii veteres consecra- 

verunt. — 8. Augustus, qui belia civilia Eomanorum 

composuit. Pater PatrisB a Senatu est appellatus. — 9. 

Desidia animum debilitat. — 10. G-loria virtutem, tanquam 

Ik 
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umbra sequitur. — 11. Deus Terminus fioes agromm 
tuebatur. — 12. Hoii6s honestum decorat, inhonesttim 
notat. — 13. Etiim capillus unus habet umbram suara. 
14. Mirum somniavi somnium. — 15. Magna voce juravi 
Terissimum pulcherrimumque jusjurandum. — 16. Tres 
bominum ©tates Nestor vixit. — 17. Servitutem servire 
misera est conditio. — 18. Viri probi post mortem earn 
vitam vivunt, quae est sola vita nominanda. 
19, Exigua vitsB pdrs est, quam nos vivimus. 

22. 1. The Romans were accustomed to sbut the 
temple of Janus in time (§ 27,) of peace. — 2. Epamin- 
ondas defeated the Lacedaemonians at (ad) Mantinea. — 

3. Often the hope which we entertain (habere), is vain. 

4. Not all men, who are called happj, live a happy- 
life. — 6. Many deny the providence of God. — 6. 
Pythagoras recommended (JEx. 21. 3,) temperance to 
all. — 7. The Boman emperor Maximinianus persecuted 
the Christians. — 8. Our eyes indicate the beauty and 
harmony of colours and of forms and other and greater 
things also ; for they know virtues and vices ; they know 
the passionate man, the gracious, the joyful, the sad, the 
brave, the cowardly, the bold and the timid. — 9. Cicero 
admired and imitated the Greek orators and philosophers, 
but he did not reach their glory (i. e. the glory of them). 

Accusative after Compound Verbs 

S3mtax § 16. 

23 1. Hannibal Alpes transiit. — 2. Spartam Eu- 
rotas amnis circumfluit. — 3. Euphrates Babyloniam 
mediam (§ 70) permeat. — 4. MolestisB, Isetitia, cupidita- 
tes, timor similiter omnium mentes pervagantur. — 5. 
Taurus mons Ciliciam praeterit. — 6. Populus solet non- 
nunquam dignos prseterire. — 7. Hannibal cum omnibus 
copiis Pyrena)um saltum transgreditur. — 8. Alpes nemo 
imquam cum exercitu ante Hannibalem transierat. — 9. 
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Caesar aggressus est earn partem Helvetiorum, quae noii- 
dum flumen Ararem (Saone) trainsierat. — 10. Caesar 
cum magno exercitu totam Italiam celeriter percurrit. — 
11. Portes duces exercitum anteeunt, quum hostes ag- 
grediuntur. — 12. Multi transeunt vitam, dum vitae 
instrumenta quaerunt. 

13. Poendm'moratur improbus, non praeterit. 

14. Magndrum aquarum trdnssiliri f6ns potest. 

24. 1. Pompey's soldiers surrounded the army of 
Caesar. — 2. Fortuue has often passed by the most dis- 
tinguished men. — 3. After several victories Hannibal 
approached the very walls of Rome. — 4. The Germans 
often passed the Ehine and attacked the Eoman armies 
in Gaul. — 5. Our soul desires to approach Gody by 
whom it was created, to enter heaven and to meet those 
good and wise men, who have lived before us. — 6. Be- 
cause Eemus had jumped over the walls of Eome, he 
was killed by his brother Eomulus. — 7. Tour armies, 
oh Carthaginians ! besiege Sagimtum ; soon the Eoman 
legions will besiege Carthage. — 8. Acute sayings often 
fly past the senses of people who are not acute. — 9. 
Thirty tyrants stood around (i. e. surrounded) Socrates 
and could not break his spirit (animus). 

Accusative governed by different Verbs. 

Syntax § 17. 

25. 1. Nemo mortem effugere potest. — 2. Viri strenui 
non effugiunt maledicorum hominum invidiam. — 3. 
Multa sapientissimos antiquorum fefellerunt, quae pueri 
hodie noverunt. — 4. Quum alimentum alveum deficit, 
apes proximum petunt. — 5. Ulcisci hostem* barbarum 
est, amare christianum. — 6. Sapientes viri solent non 
tarn recte factorum pramia sequi, quam recte facta. — 
7. Socrates ex carcere noluit effugere, quod ab amicis 
Buadebatur. — 8. In Marii vita, quam diligenter perlegi, 
ne litera quidem me fugit. — 9. Laboriosum homio!^^ 
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nunquam deficiunt, qusB (those ihingB which) ad vitam 
nec^Bsaria sunt. — 10. Multi sua (what belongs to them) 
negligunt, aliena (what belongs to others) desiderant. — 
11. Cave canem. — 12. Mortem horrent, qui vita (of 
life § 82,) indigni sunt. — 13. Pueri et indocti 8»pe 
mirantur res simplicissimas. 

14. Candida pax homines, trdx decet ira fer&s. 

26. 1. Yleefrom vice, follow after virtue and true 
glory will never be wanting to you. — 2. No consola- 
tions of philosophy were wanting to Cicero. — 3. A good 
orator never lacks prudence (transl. prudence never fails 
a good orator). — 4. Even an old man lacks eometimes 
his peculiar weapons, prudence andi^eflection. — 6. The 
laws do not threaten with punishment the honest but 
the dishonest and wicked, (§ 17, Note 1.) — 6. Idle men 
often wait for success, but they are afraid of the labour 
without which it cannot be gained. — 7. The G-ods take 
an interest in man (plur.). — 8. Brave soldiers never 
look about for disgraceful flight. — 9. The fish tastes of 
the sea itself. — 10. Do not long for quiet, for it is dan- 
gerous. — 11. The Athenians were afraid of the power 
of all their fellow-citizens, — 12. Modesty befits youths. 

Double Accusative. 

Syntax $ 18, (and additional sentences to $ 17.) 

27. 1. Agesilaus Hellespontum copias trajecit. — 2. 
Amicos celare sententiam nostram non debemus, etiamsi 
eam illi nos non rogant. — 3. Posce decs veniam. — 4. 
Legati Verrem simulacrum Cereris et Victorice repos- 
cunt. — 5. Jugurtha Metellum per legates pacem oravit. 
6. Ach»i auxilia Philippum regem orabant. — 7. In 
senatu consules solebant senatores sententias rogare. — 

8. Boni cives non se prius quam rempublicam respiciunt. 

9. JElstivsB aves tecta ac recessum auctumno circum- 
spiciunt. — 10. Desperaus victoriam coepit suadere pa- 
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cem. — 11. Liberi e parentibus multa quaerere solent, 
quaB ne parentes quidem sciunt. — 12. Sapientia ratio- 
nem docet, qua (by wMcK) omnes errores effiigere possu- 
mus. — 13. Homines facta nostra interdum celare possu- 
mus, Deum ne cogitata quidem. 

14. Fatetor facinus is qui judicitim fugit. 

28. 1. Every day Caesar asked the ^dui,^ the 
com» which they had promised. — 2. Ask nothing from 
Qod, except what you may (poatum in the 8ubj!) ask 
openly. — 3. Ambassadors of the whole of G-aul im- 
plored Caesar ^r help against Arioristus, a king of the 
Germans. — 4. The oldest of the Senators was first 
(primui) asked (Imperfect) for his opinion. -^ 5. The 
ulies of the Somans often asked the senate for justice, 
bat, what they had asked for^ was not granted. — 6. 
Cato when asked for his opinion concerning (de) Cati- 
lina, made an excellent speech. — 7. He who asks God 
for ridies only, asks for perishable things. — 8. He 
who conceals nothing.^'oiii us^ is a sincere &iend. 

Factitive Accusative. 

Syntax § 19. 

29. 1. Summum consilium Eomani appellaverunt 
Senatum. — 2. Cato Siciliam vocavit nutricem plebis 
Bomanas. — • 3. Mesopotamiam fertilem efficit Euphra- 
tes. — 4. Dionysius superbum se praBbuit in fortuna. — 
5. Yoluptatum perceptarum recordatio vitam beatam fa- 
cit. — 6. Secundas res splendidiores facit amicitia, ad- 
versas leviores. — 7. Voluptatem Plato escam malorum 
appellat. — 8. Neminem pecunia beatum fecit. — 9. Ari- 
stidem Athenienses justum yocaverunt eundemque ducem 
ezercitus fecerunt. — 10. Cum his versare, qui te me- 
liorem facturi sunt. — 11. ISfos et earn patriam ducimus^ 
ubi nati, et illam, qua excepti sumus. 

12. Misertim dico ilium, qui fuit nunquam miser. 
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13. Stultum fax;it forttina, quern vult pSrdere. 

14. Timidus vocat se cautum, parcum stfrdidus. 

15. Malus, bonum ubi se simidat, tunc est pessimus. 

16. Honesta qusedam sc61era successus facit. 

17. 'Irritare est calam'itatem, qutim te felic6m vocas. 

30. 1. Cicero as consul had Antonius for his 
colleague. — 2. The Qods have given envy as a com- 
panion to fortune. — 3. Show (pr^^^or^) . thyself a 
man. — 4. Socrates considered himself an inluibitant 
and citizen not of one country, but of the whole world. 

5. Learned men consider Demosthenes the greatest 
orator not only of the Greeks but of all nations. — 

6. Dangers make us brave. — 7. The Bomans called 
Eome the head of the whole earth. — 8. The Greeks 
called all foreign nations barbarians, even the Bomans, 
by whom they were conquered. — 9. l^se who had 
often called Dion a tyrant in his life-time, praised him 
after his death as the liberator of his country. — 10. 
Epaminondas had for his master of philosophy Lysis -of 
Tarentum (translate the Tarentine.) — 11. Antony called 
his flight victory, because he escaped aHve. 

Accusative of Extension. 

Syntax § 20. 

31. 1. Octo annos Caesar in Gallia bellavit. — 2. 
QusBdam animalia totam hiemem dormiunt. — 3. Troja 
decem annos a Grscis obsessa est. — 4. Amici apud 
Socratem dies noctesque manserunt. — 5. Alexander, 
quem Magnum vocant, mortuus est triginta tres annos 
natus (old). — 6. Artes apud Graecos multa saecula 
floruerunt. — 7. Eomulus annos triginta septem regna- 
vit. — 8. Ager, qui multos annos quievit, uberiores 
fructus ferre solet. — 9. Milites aggerem latum pedes 
ducentos, altum pedes octoginta exstruxerunt. — 10. Fuit 
Arganthonius quidam, rex Tartessiorum, qui octoginta 
regnavit annos, centum et viginti vixit. — 11. Duode- 
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quadraginta annos tyrannus Syracusanorum fuit Biony- 
sius, quum Y et XX natus annos dominatum occupa- 
visset (quum occup. having seized). — 12. Per annos 
XXIV primo Punico bello certatum est cum Pcems. — 
13. HercynisB silvsd latitudo novem dierum iter patebat. 

32. 1. The plain of Marathon was distant about 
10000 paces from the town of the Athenians. — 2. Ap- 
pius was blind for many years. — 3. The minds of 
the wicked are tormented with cares night and day. — • 
4. Por fourteen years Viriathus laid waste all the 
country on this side of and beyond the Iberus. — 5. The 
JELoman state flourished many years. — 6. The walls of 
Babylon were 300 feet high and 75 feet broad. — 7. 
The Heraclides ruled in Lydia for twenty two genera* 
tions. — 8. The Carthaginians constructed a raft from 
the land into the river, 200 feet long and 50 feet broad. — 
9. Socrates remained thirty days in prison in the expecta- 
tion of death. — 10. Zama is distant five days journey 
from Carthage. 

Accusative after Verbs of Uotion and in Exclamations. 

Syntax §§ 21. 22. 

33. 1. Curius elephantos quatuor Eomam duxit. — 
2. Innumeri homines quondam Delphos ad oraculum 
ApoUinis proficiscebantur. — 3. Legati Eomani Athenas 
missi sunt jussique inclytas Solonis leges describere. — 
4j, O fallacem hominum spem fragilemque fortunam ! — 
6. O nos beatos ! — 6. Qui Olympiam veniebant, sta- 
tuam Jovis Olympici admirabantur, clarissimum opus 
Phidise, artificis Atheniensis. — 7. Plato Syracusas pro- 
fectus est ad Dionysium tyrannum. — 8. Multi e Qree- 
corum exercitn, qui Trojam profecti erant, nunquam 
domum redierunt. — 9. Eus migrare solent, qui negotia 
et strepitum urbis oderuut. — 10. Cicero quaestor (a^ 
QuiBstor) in Siciliam profectus est. 

11. P miscras hominum mentes et peciora caeca I 
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34. 1. Cicero when a young man, w«nt to AHimui 
and thence to Ehodes. — 2. In the Persian war (Ablat.) 
the Athenians carried all things (omnia) tKat could be 
moved, partly to Salamis, partly to TroBzen. — 3. Oh 
the admirable discipline, which we have received from 
our ancestors ! — 4. Oh the unhappy afflicted (ajflietus) 
woman ! — 5. CsBsar started with the army and against the 
expectation of all came on the third day (Ablat. § 27) to 
Geneva.— 6. The Boman exiles often betook themselves 
to Mitylena or Massilia. — 7. Pythagoras came to CrotcHi 
and remained there many years. —8. The C^reeks used 
to meet at Olympia, at Corinth, (Corinthue) at Delphi 
and at Nemea and there celebrated public games. — 
9. Let us return home. — 10. Laertes, the father of 
Ulysses, left the royal palace and went into the coun- 
try. — 11. Xerxes, defeated by the Greeks, returned 
first to Thebes and thence into Asia. 

Accusative with the Infinitive. 

Syntax § 23. 

35. 1. Sentimus calere ignem, nivem esse albam^ 
dulce mel. — 2. Non utilem arWtror esse nobis futu- 
rarum rerum scientiam. — 8. Yidemas in natura omnia 
optime administrari. — 4. Thales, philosophus GrsDCo- 
rum antiquissimus, aquam dixit esse initium rerum. — 
5. Boni homines faciunt, quod rectum est, etsi nullum 
emolumentum consecuturum esse yident. — 6. Xeno- 
phanes dixit habitari (that people dwell) in luna, earn- 
que esse terram multarum urbium et montium. — 7. Pico 
providentia Dei mundum et omnes mundi partes et initio 
constitutas esse et omni tempore (§ 27) administrari. — 

8. Improbitas improbum nunquam sinit acquiescere. — 

9. Male vivunt qui se semper victurds putant. 

36. 1. Cicero is of opinion, that the Latin language 
not only is not poor, but that it is even more copious 
than the Greek. — 2. The emperor Tiberius forbad, 
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that «tatu6B should be erected to him (Mi), 3. Cato 
thoiLght, that all the cities of Spain would revolt ; he 
therefore ordered, that the walls of all should be des- 
troyed on the same day (§ 27). — 4, The Pythian 
Apollo declared by an oracle (Abl.), that Sparta would 
perish through nothing but avarice. — 5. Some pre- 
tended, that they (se) had seen the swaddling clothes 
of Jupiter, bom and brought up in Crete. — 6. The 
poets relate, that Cerberus, the dog of Orcus, had 
three heads and the tail of a dragon. — 7. It is 
necessary, that the wise man be always happy. — 8. We 
hear daily, that men complain of the shortness of life, 
bnt we rarely see, that they use their time wisely. 

37* 1* • Videmus lunam interdiim umbra terne ob- 
scurarL — 2. Lycurgus corpora juvenum firmari labore 
voluit. — 3. Suam quisque calamitatem miserrimam esse 
putat. — 4. A poetis accepimus antiquissimis tempori- 
bus (§ 27) homines in summa innocentia et morum in- 
tegritate vitam degisse. — 5. Augustus dominum se ap- 
pellari ne a liberis quidem aut nepotibus suis passua 
est. — 6. Flerique amicos eos potissimum deligunt, ex 
quibus sperant, se maximum fiructum esse captures. — 
7. Kon assentior iis philosophis, qui oontendunt, cum 
corp<»nbus simul animos interire atque omnia morte 
(§ 24) deleri. — 8. Qus9 (what) optamus, credimus 
libenter, et qu89 sentimus ipsi, ea {thai) alios sentire 
speramuB. 

38- 1. Socrates taught (Imperf.), that the souls of 
men were immortal. — 2. Those err who believe, that 
the soul will perish with the body. — 3. Cornelius 
Nepos relates, that Epaminondas, the leader of the 
Thebans, played the flute. — 4. Hannibal hoped, that 
the allies of the Eomans would desert them. — 5. Se- 
neca felt death approach without fear.--^. We main- 
tain, that nothing is so similar to death, as sleep. — 
7. Who does not know, that the Greeks lost their liberty 
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through discord (Ablat. § 24.) ? — 8. We confess un- 
willingly (inviti § 67), that we have sinned. — 9. It 
is fair, that the poor be assisted by (a) the rich. — 
10. It is known, that the sun is worshipped by (a) 
some nations. — 11. It is true, that honesty is re- 
spected even by those, who are not honest. 

39. 1. Solem Persae deum esse credunt. — 2. Tra- 
ditum est Homerum csbcudi fuisse. — 3. Verum est 
amicitiam, nisi inter bonos, esse non posse. — 4. Con- 
stat profecto, ad salutem civium civitatumque incolumi- 
tatem vitamque hominum quietam et beatam inventas 
esse leges. — 5. A recta conscientia transversum unguem 
(§ 20) non oportet quemquam in omni vita sua disce- 
dere. — 6. Omnibus vestram misericordiam vestrumque 
auxilium sBquum est patere. — 7. Memento, te homi- 
nem esse. — 8. Socratem audio dicentem, cibi condi- 
mentum esse famem, potionis sitim. — 9. Isocrates 
eum librum, qui Panathenaicus inscribitur, quarto et 
nonagesimo anno (in his 94ith year^ § 27) scripsisse 
se dicit. 

40* 1. Know that the course of life is short, that 
of glory everlasting. — 2. Hadrianus wished the Eu- 
phrates to be the boundary of the Eoman empire. — 

3. Pabius was well aware, that his delay was m evil 
repute at Eome and that he (jse § 63) would be called 
timid instead of cautious, but he would rather be feared 
by a wise commander than praised by foolish citizens. — 

4. We do not think that death is an evil ; we rather 
believe, that it is a good thing for every one and that men 
will live much happier afterwards than now. — 5. The 
ancients said, that the foliage of the laurel was not 
touched by lightning (translate : denied that the foliage 
was touched). — 6.' Do not (nolite) think, oh my dearest 
sons ! that when I shall have departed from you, I shall 
be nowhere or nobody. 
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Ablative of Cause and Instrtunent. 

Syntax § 24. 

41. 1. Concordia res parv» crescunt, discordia ma- 
ximae dilabuntur. — 2. Comibus taori, apri dentibus 
86 tutantur. — 3. Boni nullo emolumento impelluntur 
in &aadem, improbi saspe parvo. — 4. Miltiades sdger 
vulneribus in carcerem conjectus est. — 5. Achilles, 
Grsecorum fortissimus, ab ignavissimo Trojanorum, Pa- 
ride, occisus est. — 6. AntiquissiinsB naves remis pro- 
pellebantur. — 7. Absentes amici literis aut per inter- 
nuncios nobiscum colloquuntur. — 8. Magnos homines 
virtute metimur, non fortuna. 

9. Musc(5 lapis voltitus baud obdiicitur. 

10. Ttirpe reds emtd miserds def^ndere lingua. 

11. Ndtritur ventd, vento restinguitur ignis ; 
Lenis alit flanundm, grandior (§ 68) adra necat. 

42. 1. Hard stones are hollowed by soft water. — 

2. Many of these trees were planted by my own hand. — 

3. The valley was covered with a dense fog. — 4. We 
are all stimulated by the desire of praise. — 5. Marius,- 
exhausted with hunger, was kindly received by the people 
of MinturnsB. — 6. The leader of the enemies was saved 
through the swiftness of his horse, but his companions 
were all cut down by our men. — 7. I have sent your 
letters through letter-carriers to Eome. — 8. With zeaL 
you will obtain all that you wish to obtain. — 9. Great 
deeds are performed not through strength of body but 
through wisdom. 

43. 1. Gallia Celtica continetur Garumna flumine, 
Oceano, finibus Belgarum. — 2. Euboea insula terrso 
motu a Boeotia avulsa esse creditur. — 3. Animus ho» 
minis non interibit cum corpore, sed novo corpore ornatua 
post mortem permanebit. — 4. Ea caritas, quae est intec 
natos et parentes dirimi nisi detestabili scelere, non po< 
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test. — 5. Meliora sunt ea qu89 natura, quam ilia, qu89 
arte perfecta sunt. 

6. Crudelis lacrimis p&scitur, non frdngitur. 

7. 'Arboribus redeiint detdnasB Mgore frdndes. 

8. 'Avia nunc resonant avibtis virgulta candris. 

9. Saxa ferdsque lyra movit Ehodop^'ius Orpheus. 
10. Bidiculum est noc^ntis odio perdere umocentiam. 

44* 1* Those who have saved their country through 
wisdom, are not inferior to great commanders, who by 
their own skill and by the bravery of their troops have 
defeated foreign enemies. — 2. The Suevi do not live 
much on com, but for the most part on milk and flesh. — 

3. The inland Britons mostly do not sow com, but live 
on milk and flesh, and are dressed in skins; but all 
the Britons paint themselves with woad, which produces 
a blue colour. — 4. Virtue is neither lost in shipwreck 
nor in fire. — 5. The eyes are pleased with a picture, 
the ears with songs. — 6. Alexander the Great died 
of a disease, but Philip, his father, was killed by an 
assassin, as some say, by the order of hia wife. — 
7. The Soman republic was established by the genius 
not of one man but of many. 

Ablative of Manner and of Measure. 

Syntax §§ 25. 26. 

45. 1- AgesUaus claudus fuit altero pede. — 2. Sunt 
quidam homines non re sed nomine. — 8. Pericles no- 
mine civis Atheniensis, potestate et auctoritate rex erat. — 

4. Isocratis gloriam nemo, meo quidem judicio, postea 
est consecutus. — 6. Socrates omnium eruditorum testi- 
monio totiusque judicio G-rsBCiae philosophorum omnium 
fuit facile princeps. — 6. Helvetii reliquos Gallos vir- 
tute prsdcedunt (§ 16), quod fere quotidianis prceliis 
cum G^rmanis contendunt. — 7. Adestote omnes animis, 
qui adestis corporibus. — 8. GalliflB incolse lingua, in« 
stitutis, legibus inter se diflerunt. — 9. Atheniensium res 
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gestsB satis amplsd magnificsaque fuere, verum aliquanto 
miaores tamen, quam fama feruntur. — 10. PersaBpo 
etiam priyati in Bomana re publica perniciosos cives 
morte multarunt. — 11. Tanto brevius omne, quanto 
felicius tempus. — 12. Sulla maximo cum labore Athenas 
ezpugnavit. — 13. Preestat cum honestate cadere quam 
vivere cum ignominia. 

14. 'Adspicitint oculis superi mortdlia justis. 

46. 1. Mardonius, the royal Satrap, a Mede by 
birth, was put to flight by a small body of G-reeks. — 
2. ScasYola debilitated by old age was weak in all his 
limbs. — 3. The G-auls began to fortify their camp 
after the manner of the Bomans. — 4. Those who are 
wounded in their body, are generally weakened in spi- 
rit. — 6. Even the best orators are wont sometimes to 
grow pale and to tremble in all their limbs. — 6. The 
E>ve of his country is in my opinion the greatest orna- 
ment of a good citizen. — 7. The range of the Alps was 
crossed by Hannibal with (§ 25, note 1.) a great loss of 
men and beasts of burden. — 8. The life of Procles 
was one year shorter than that of his brother Eurys- 
thenes. — 9. The Spaniards would rather perish than 
live with (§ 26, note 1.) disgrace. 

Ablative of Time. 

Syntax § 27. 
47* !• Hieme omnia bella jure gentium conquies- 
cunt. — 2. Augustus obiit sexto et septuagesimo aetatis 
anno. — 3. Socrates supremo vitsB die multa disseruit de 
animi immortaHtate. — 4. Eretum, quo Euboea insula a 
GI-rsDcia sejungitur, vocatur Euripus, ssevum et sestuosum 
mare, quod continuo motu agitatur; nonnuUi dicunt, 
septies quovis die statis temporibus fluctus alterno motu 
agitari. — 5. Alexander Babylone est mortuus, ejusque 
corpus paucis post annis Alexandriam translatum est. 
6. 1116 nocens se d^nat, quo peccdt die. 
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7. Si numeresaDno soles et ntibila t6to, 
Invenies nitidum sa^pius esse di^m. 

8. Tempora labuntur tacitisque sen^scimus 4nnis. 

48. 1. Hamilcar was killed in battle in the ninth 
year after he had come to Spain. — 2. Hannibal being 
made {/actus) commander, subdued in three years all 
the nations of Spain. — 3. The Belgians alone have in 
the time of our fathers kept the Cimbri and Teutones 
from their land. — 4. The towns of Q-aul had almost 
within one hundred and twenty years seen no army. — 
5. Socrates suffered death with the greatest calmness, 
although a few days before he could have escaped from 
prison. — 6. In the 650*** year after the foundation of 
Kome the war with Philip was undertaken a few months 
after the peace granted to the Carthaginians. — 7. Nero 
perished in the thirty second year of his life, on the day 
on which he had murdered Octavia. 

Ablative Absolute. • 

Syntax §28. 

49. 1. Begibus exactis consules bini BomsB {at 
Borne) creabantur. — 2. -^neas Troja excisa in Italiam 
venit. — 3. Pietate adversus deum sublata fides etiam et 
societas humani generis tollitur. — 4. Amisso rege totum 
dilabitur examen apum. — 5. Natus est Augustus Cice- 
rone et Antonio consulibus. — 6. Augustus in Occi- 
dentem et Orientem meavit comite Livia. — 7. Itomani 
Hannibale vivo nunquam se sine insidiis futures existi* 
mabant. 

8. Etiam sanato vdlnere cicatrix manet. 

9. Aur6 suadente nil potest oratio. 

10. Vidi ego jactatds motd face crescere fl^mmas. 
Et vidi null6 concutiente mori. 

50. 1. When the Persians arrived {or at the 
arrival of the Persians) the Greeks occupied Thermo- 
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pylflB. — 2. After the death of Trajanus (or when 
T^ajanuB had died) jElius Jiadrianus was created Em- 
peror. — 3. When the sun had risen, the Volsci saw, 
that they (se) had been surrounded by the Romans with 
a strong barrier. — 4. "When Dion was killed, Dionysius 
again obtained the government of Syracuse. — 5. Some- 
times it thunders, when the sky is serene. — 6. Innu- 
merable arts have been found out under the teaching of 
nature (i. e. whilst nature was teaching). — 7. Thales of 
Miletus first (§ 67) of all foretold an eclipse of the sun, 
which took place in the reign of Alyattes. 

Ablative of Place. 

Syntax § 29. 
51 1. Constantinopoli, seu, ut tum nominabatur, 
Byzantii conditum est imperium Eomanum Orientis. — 

2. Tyriorum colonise psene toto orbe diffusse simt. — 

3. Non eodem semper loco sol oritur aut occidit. — 

4. Mithridates tota Asia cives Eomanos necandos deno- 
tavit. — 5. Pejore loco res non potest esse quam in quo 
nunc sita est. — 6. Miltiades in vinculis publicis de- 
cessit. — 7. Xerxes in Hellesponto pontem fecerat. — 
8 Cimon cum patre a puero in exercitibus fuerat ver- 
satua. — 9. Delphis Pausanias tripodem aureum posuit, 
10. Dion Syracusis interfectus est. — 11. Lysander 
eodem loco sepultus est, ubi vitam posuerat. — 12. Athe- 
nienses loco idoneo castra fecerunt. — 13. Virtus omni 
loco nascitur. 

14. Hand errat tota, qui rediit medid via. 
16. Qui Maytem terra, Neptdnum efi'tigit in undis, 
Cdnjugis Atrides victima dira fuit. 

52. 1. Before the Eoman ascendency the power of 
the Etruscans extended far by land and sea. — 2. Order 
is the arrangement of things in fit and suitable places. — 
3. In the whole camp there was the greatest confusion. — 
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4. The d^atli of king Hiero changed everything in Sicily 
and several factions had arisen in Syracuse. — 5. At 
that time there appeared many wonderful signs : at La- 
nuvium ravens built a nest within the temple of Juno ; 
in Apulia a green palm tree was on fire ; near Mantua 
the river Mincius appeared bloody; at Cales it rained 
chalk and at Eome blood. — 6. At Pergamus, Smyrna, 
Tralles, Apamea, Adramyttium and many other places 
of Asia there were many Koman traders. — 7. Be- 
tween the land of the Helvetii and the Allobroges flows 
the Ehone (Ehodanus), and this is forded in some 
places. 

Ablative of Quality. 

Syntax § 30. 

53* 1. Agesilaus statura fuit humili et corpore exi- 
guo. — 2. Iphicrates fuit et animo magno et corpore 
imperatoriaque forma. — 3. Gato in omnibus rebus sin- 
gulari fuit prudentia et industria. — 4. CsBsar Yalerium 
Procillum, summa virtute et humanitate adolescentem, 
ad Ariovistum misit. — 5. Caesar fuisse traditur excelsa 
statura, colore candido, teretibus membris, ore paullo 
pleniore, nigris vegetisque oculis, valetudine prospera. 
6. Britanni capillo sunt promisso atque omni parte 
corporis rasa praeter caput et labrum superius. 

7. Odi prsBCoci puerulos sapientia. 

54* !• Hannibal's name enjoyed great fame and 
glory with (apud) all nations. — 2. The Macedonians 
were as famous (i. e. of the same fame) in former 
times, as (qua) subsequently the Romans. — 3. Pompey 
the G-reat and Julius Csesar had not the same dispo- 
sition. — 4. I have (sum) boUi the greatest hope and 
still greater courage. — 5. The emperor Titus was so 
kind and munificent (of such kindness and munificence), 
that (ut with Subjunctive) he refused nothing to any- 
body. — 6. Catilina, descended of a noble family, 
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poseessed great strength both of mind and body but a 
bad and depraved heart. — 7. Caesar was a man of 
not less eloquence and knowledge, than courage and 
experience. — 8. The public clerks among the Romans 
were generally freedmen, among the Greeks they were 
men of respectable birth and known fidelity and in- 
dustry. 

Ablative of Price. 

Syntax § 31. 

55. 1' Darius mille talentis percussorem Alexandri 
emere voluit. — 2. Viginti talentis unam orationem Iso- 
crates vendidit. — 3. Matris Magnae fanum pecunia 
grand! yenditum est. — dt. Multo sanguine et vulneribus 
Foenis (§ 53) victoria stetit. — 5. Si callidi rerum aesti- 
matores prata et areas quasdam magno aestimant, quanti 
(§ 45) est aestimanda virtus ? — 6. Quod inon opus est, 
asse carum est. — 7, Cato conviviorum delectationem 
non Toluptatibus corporis magis, quam ccBtu amicorum 
et sermonibus metiebatur. — 8. Modius frumenti in Si- 
cilia binis sestertiis, ad summum temis erat {was worth), 
— ^9. Magno ubique pretio virtus aestimatur. 

10, Farv6 fames stat, mdgno stat fastidium. 

56. 1. The painter Asclepiodorus sold twelve pic- 
tures of the celestial gods for three hundred minae each. 
— 2, In no place in Sicily did corn cost so much, in the 
time of Verres, as at Syracuse (§ 29).— 3. In times of 
war all that belongs to daily food, is sold dear. — 
4. Q-orgias was the first who taught for money 
{aurum) in Athens ; the instruction of each pupil cost 
one hundred minae. — 5. A modius of wheat can often 
be bought for one denarius. — 6. In the reign of the 
emperor Claudius a white nightingale, a thing almost 
unheard of, was sold for six thousand sesterces. — 
7. There exists a citron-wood table of C\a^t^^ y^^" 
chased for a miiL'on sesterces. 
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AUative governed by Acyectives. 

Syntax § 32. 

57* 1« Mens est prsBdita motu sempitemo. — 2. Yir- 
tute non tarn multi prsediti esse qnam yideri volant. — 
8. Xerxes, refertus omnibus prsBmiis donisque fortunffi, 
non equitatuj non pedestribos copiis, non nayium mul- 
titudine, non infinito pondere anri contentus, prsdmium 
proposuit ei, qui invenisset novam voluptatem. — 4i. Ex- 
cellentium civium virtus imitatione, non invidia digna 
est. — 5. Quam multi luce indigni sunt, et tamen, dies 
oritur! — 6. Cimon Thasios opulentia fretos suo adventu 
fregit. — 7. Virtute qui prsditi sunt, soli sunt beatL — 
8. Quod cuique temporis ad yiyendum datur, eo debet 
esse contentus. 

58. 1* We are not all endowed with the same 
powers of mind and body.r— 2. Let us be worthy of 
our ancestors. — 3. Those are not worthy of our firiend- 
ship, whom we do not consider worthy of our love. — 
4. When we obtain glory, we are exposed to the envy 
of others who deserve it less. — 5. A country, full of 
gold and silver, is not so rich or prosperous as one 
which abounds in good and industrious citizens.— 76. He 
who is contented with little, is free from the dread of 
poverty and from the harassing craving for wealth 
(Genit. § 38). — 7. The tribunes Tiberius and Cains 
Gracchus attempted many innovations, relying on the 
favour of the people. — 8. Bessus was brought to 
Alexander deprived of aQ the covering of his body. 

Ablative after the Comparative. 

Syntax § 33. 

B0. 1. liana minor est sole. — 2. Fosteriores cogi- 

tationeSy ut fljont, aapientiores esse solent prioribus. — 

^. Amoria simulatio pejor eet odio. — 4i. Nihil estlau- 
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dabilius, nihil magno et prsBcIaro viro dignius placabi- 
litate atque dementia. — 5. Sapiens humana omnia in- 
feriora virtute ducit. — 6. Gatilina initio non amplius 
duo millia militum habuit. — 7. Boscius nunquam plus 
triduo Eomsd fuit. — 8. Agro bene culto nihil potest 
esse nee usu uberius, nee specie omatius. — 9. Numan- 
tia nunquam plus decern millibus propris juventutis 
armavit, sed vel ferocia ingenii, vel inscientia nostrorum 
ducum, yel fortuna indulgentia quum alios duces, turn 
Pompejum ad turpissima deduxit foedera. — 10. Punicum 
bellum, quo nullum majus Bomani gessere, Scipio per- 
petravit. — 11. Decet nobis cariorem esse patriam quam 
nosmet ipsos. 

12. Oravidra qu£ddam slint periclis r^media. 

13. Hon^sta fama m^lior peci&nia est. 

14. Yilius irgentum ^st aurd, virtdtibus adrum. 

60. 1. Xerxes was defeated more by the counsel 
of Themistocles than by the arms of G-reece.— 2. No- 
thing appears to man more beautiful than man. — 
3. There is no surer bond of friendship than agreement 
and unity of counsels and of wishes. — dt. Wise men 
consider one peace more precious than a thousand 
triumphs. — 5. Some animals liye not longer than one 
year.---6. Crassus was fonder of gold than of glory. — 
7, Any (amnis) peace with our fellaw-citizejis is more 
useful than civil war. — 8. The LacedsBmonians lived 
more than seven himdred years with the same manners 
and unchanged laws (§ 25). — 9. Tour letter was more 
agreeable to Atticus than to me. — 10. Within less 
than forty days Fompey exterminated the pirates in all 
the seas (§ 29) and on all the coasts. — 11. Some 
people seem to consider words more important than 
things. — 12. The ignorance of future things is more, 
useful than their knowledge. 

6* 
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Ablative after Verbs. 

Syntax §§ 34. 35. 

61. 1. Mare mediterraneum piscibus abimdat. — 
2. Ex Nestoris senis lingua melle dulcior fluebat oratioy 
quam ad suavitatem nullis egebat corporis vrribus. — 
8. Senectus jure yacat muneribus iis, qusd non possunt 
sine yiribus sustineri. —4. Democritus dicitur oculis se 
priyasse. — 5. Q-rayius est spoliari fortunis, quam non 
augeri dignitate. — 6. Miser est qui in flagitiosa yita 
affluit yoluptatibus. — 7. Ayarus, quamquam abundat 
auro, tamen multis caret, quibus pauper satiatur. 

8. Is minimo eget mortalis, qui minimum cupit. 

9. Culpa yacare maximum est solatium. 

10. Car^t periclo qui ^tiam, quum est tutus, cavet. 

11. Nae yirtutibus ille abimdat multis, qui alienas amat 

12. (Aurora) tu puerds somno fraudas, tradisque 

magistris, 
lit subeant tenerae yerbera saeya manAs. 

62. 1. Our mind is daily enriched by experience. — 

2. Philosophy deliyered Socrates from the fear of death. — 

3. Achilles oiled Hector in battle through the assistance 
of his diyine armour, and despoiled him of his arms 
and dress. — 4. Sulla depriyed the Eoman state of 
many good citizens. — 5. Not many haye depriyed 
themselyes of their fortune by too great liberality. — 
6. Commerce is the exchange of those things, in which 
some countries abound, and which others lack. — 7. Ar- 
baces the Mede depriyed Sardanapalus, the king of the 
Assyrians, of his throne and life. — 8. The town of 
Bactra required a larger garrison, but Alexander not 
having an abundance of troops sent but few. — 9. It 
is wretched to be without the society of friends. — 
10. If we are without money, we mostly are without 
friends and honours. 
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Ablative after Verbs of Separating. 

Syntax § 36. 

63. 1. Timoleon incredibili felicitate Dionysium, 
Syracusarum tyrannum, tota Sicilia depulit. — 2. Multi 
homines magnitudine poensB maleiicio summoventur. — 
3. Scyrum insulam Dolopes incolebant eosque Cimon 
urbe insulaque ejeeit — 4. Eustuarium meretup miles, 
qui prsesidio decedit. — 5. Helvetii aut suis finibus Ger- 
manos prohibebant, aut ipsi in Germanorum finibus bel- 
lum gerebant. — 6. Usipetes ab Suevis complures an- 
noB bello premebantur et agricultura prohibebantup. — 
7. Scipionis consilio atque virtute Hannibal in Afiricam 
redire atque ex Italia decedere coactus est. — 8. Exer- 
citum ab Janiculo deduxit Porsena et agpo !Romano ex- 
cessit. — 9.' Alcibiadem Athenienses e civitate expule- 
punt. — 10. Tarquinium Eoma et pegno pulsum Bputus 
peditu arcebat. — 11. Eaba Pythagopsei abstinebant. 

12. Ndn domus et fundtis, non airis acepyus et atipi 
A^gpotd domini deduxit cdppope febpes. 

64. 1. Themistocles deHveped Greece from slavery. 
— 2. The Lacedsemonians desisted fpom theip long con- 
tention and yielded to Athens the supremacy by sea. — 

3. In time (§ 27) of wap all citizens must defend their 
countpy against their enemies, eithep with their counsel 
(§ 24) OP with their arms .op with their tpeasupe. — 

4. Those who are kept fpom crimes neithep by honour 
(§ 24.) nop by virtue, must be pestrained by the feap 
of punishment. — 5. Young men should move (Imperat.) 
out of the way to old men, and ppivate citizens to ma- 
gistpates. — 6. The Athenians used to expel from the 
state those men who were too powepful and dangepous 
to the libepty of theip /eZ/oM;-citizens. — 7. Philosopheps 
differ from {a) sophists, as (ut) pupe gold diflfeps from 
gilt bpass. — 8. Let us who love oup country desist fpoiA 
civil discopd. 
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Ablative after Uti &c. 

Syntax § 37. 
65. 1. Divitiis, nobilitate, viribus multi male utiin- 
tur. — 2. Magna Helotum multitudo agros Lacedsmo- 
niorum colit servonimque munere fungitur. — 3. CaiuB 
MariuB per Sullam qusestorem Jugurtba rege potitus est. 
4. LaBtamur amicorum IsBtitia sque atque (as) nostra. 

6. Militares viri gloriantur vulneribus. — 6. Saloa 
bominum non solum veritate sed etiam fama nititur. — 

7. Seniores bomines cultu quodam et bonore dignari 
Bolemus. — 8. Qui adipisci veram gloriam vult, justitiee 
fungatur oflSciis. — 9. Non abutendum fide amicorum. — 
10. Optimus quisque prseceptor frequentia gaudet ac 
majore so tbeatro dignum putat. — 11. Is maxime di«» 
yitiis fruitur qui minime divitiis indiget. 

J 2. Bonum ^st duabus incoris niti ratem. 
13. XJtendum ^st setate, cit6 pede Idbitur a^tas. 
Nee bona tkm sequittir, quam bona prima fuit. 

66* 1* Socpates could escape from prison, but he 
would not use this means, as Jeiny unlawful. — 2. The 
comforts which we have, the light that we enjoy, the 
breath that we draw, are all gifts of God. — 3. After 
many years full of civil war and blood, Octavianus at 
last seized the supreme power. — 4. That is everybody's 
own, which he enjoys and uses. — 5. Plato had for hia 
teacher of philosophy Socrates, the wisest man of his 
age. — 6. In the time of the CatiHnarian conspiracy 
the safety of the state rested on the sagacity, courage 
and perseverance of Cicero alone. — 7, We rejoice and 
glory in the good fortune of those, whom we deem 
worthy of our friendship. — 8. The Gods take neither 
food nor drink. — 0. Faulus -^miHus seized the whole 
treasure of the Macedonians (Macedo, onis). 

Ablative in General. 

Syntax §§ 24—37. 

67' I. Terra quum gremio mollito ac subacto spar- 
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sum semen excepit, primum id occiBcatam cohibet, deinde 
tepefactum vapore et compreseu sue diffindit et elicit 
herbescentem ex eovinditatem ; qu» nixa fibris stirpium 
sensim adolescit, culmoque erecta geniculate vaginis jam 
quasi pubescens includitur ; e quibus quum emersit, fiin- 
dit frugem spici ordine structam et contra avium mino- 
rum morsus munitur vallo aristarum. — 2. Adolescentes 
mori sic mihi yidentur, ut quum aqusd multitudine yis 
flammffi opprimitur : senes autem (supph/ : mori videntur), 
sicut sua sponte nulla adbibita yi consumtus ignis 
eztinguitur. — 8. Bellum sociale amplius trecenta millia 
juventutis Italiad abstulit. — 4 Erat Miltiades inter 
Athenienses dignitate regia, quamvis carebat nomine, 
neque id magis imperio quam justitia erat consecutus. 

68. 1. Who is so absurd, as to delight in many 
vain things, as honour and glorj, as a house, as dress 
and comfort of the body, but not to delight greatly in 
a friend endowed with virtue, one (is, ea, id) who can 
(Sub^\) love, or, so to speak, return love ? — 2. Accord- 
ins; to the manners of the G-ermans nothing was con- 
sidered more disgraceful or more effeminate, than to 
use saddles. — 3. The distinction of a naval crown, 
with which no Eoman had oyer been rewarded, Agrippa 
gained by his extraordinary bravery in the Actian war. 
4. Pompejr began the war in the beginning of spring 
(when spring began). — 5. We left the camp at sunrise. 
6. The greatest earthquake is said to have taken 
place in the reign (re^nare) of Tiberius. 

69- 1* Omnibus prodest subinde animum relazare ; 
excitatur enim otio vigor, et omnis tristitia, qu© con- 
tinuatione pertinacis studii adducitur, feriarum hilaritate 
discutitur. — 2. Ut adolescentibus bona indole pr»ditis 
sapientes senes delectantur, leviorque fit senectus eorum, 
qui a juventute coluntur et diliguntur, sic adolescentes 
senum prsceptis gaudent, quibus ad virtutum studia 
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ducuntur. — 3. Senes neque excursione/nec saltu, nee 
eminus hastis, nee cominus gladiis utuntur, sed consilio, 
ratione, sententia. — 4. Immoderatis epulis earet senee- 
tus, modicis tamen conyiviis potest deleetari. — 5. Quam 
gatldebat Bello buo Punieo NaBvius, quam Truculento 
Plautus, quam Pseudolo ! — 6. Alexander Magnus jure 
matemi generis Aehille auetore, paterni Hereule gloria- 
tus est. — 7. Dum sumus ia his inelusi eompagibus 
corporis, mimere quodam necessitatis et gravi opere 
perfungimur. 

70. 1. Whilst the Carthaginians besieged Syra- 
cuse, Agathocles, the tyrant of Syracuse, crossed into 
Africa with a large army. — 2. Hannibal arrived in Italy 
having crossed the Alps in fifteen days (i. e. the Alp» 
having been crossed). — 3. We enjoy the plains, we 
enjoy the mountains ; ours are the rivers, ours the lakes ; 
we sow corn, we plant trees ; we give fertility to land 
(plur.) by irrigation ; we hem in, direct' and turn off 
rivers ; in short we attempt with our hands to produce 
in nature, as it were, a second nature. — 4. CoTmtry 
life rejoices not only in cornfields and meadows, vineyards 
and plantations, but also in gardens and orchards ; be- 
sides in the feeding of cattle, in the swarms of bees 
and in the variety of flowers. 

71. 1. Quoquo te verteris (wherever you tttm)^ 
prsesto est amicitia; nuUo loco excluditur; nunquam 
intempestiva, nunquam molesta est : itaque non aqua* 
non igni, ut ajunt, locis pluribus utimur, quam amicitia. 

2. Ea tempestate Tyria classis plurimum pollens man 
in ultimo HispanisB tractu insulam circum^sam Oceano, 
perexiguo a continenti divisam freto, Gades eondidit. — 

3. Nee multo post Chalcidenses, orti Atticis, Hippocle 
et Megasthene dueibus Cumas in Italia condiderunt. — 

4. Hujus classis cursum esse directum aliicolumbsB ante* 
cedentis volatu forunt, alii nocturne ajris sono, qualis 

CerealibuB sacris fieri solet. 
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5. ingenium quondam fuerdt pretidsius auro. 
At nunc barbaries grandis habere nihil. 

6. Aurea nunc vere sunt saecula, plurimus auro. 
Venit honos, aur6 c6nciliatur amdr. 

72. 1. After the end of the second Punic war, 
(transl. the second Punic war being finished) theEomans 
waged war with Philip, king of Macedon {Macedonia). — 
2. When the Macedonians (Ex. 66, 9) were conquered 
and the strength of the ^tolians weakened, the AchaBans 
alone appeared too powerful to the Eomans. — 3. The elder 
Scipio had opened the road to the power of the Romans, 
the younger opened it to luxury. — 4. Every thing else 
is uncertain, perishable, changeable ; virtue alone (unus) 
is fixed with the deepest roots, she that can never be 
weakened by any force, never be ousted from her place. 
5. Equals according to an old proverb associate most 
easily with equals. — 6. All those are considered and 
called tyrants, who have unlimited power in a (w) state 
which has enjoyed liberty. 

Genitive. 

Syntax §§ 38. 39. 

73. 1. Vultus sermo quidam tacitus mentis est. — 
2. Singulorum facultates divitiae sunt civitatis. — 3. Vita 
mortuorum in memoria vivorum est posita.— 4. Jucunda 
est memoria praeteritorum malorum. — 6. Maximum 
remedium irsB dilatio est. — 6. Mirum me desiderium 
tenet urbis. — 7. Innatus est parentibus amor puero- 
rum. — 8. Plures a sceleribus arcentur pcenaB timore, 
quam admonitione virtutis. — 9. Tui memoria summo 
me semper gaudio complet. — 10. Qui multa agit, saepe 
fortunaB potestatem sui facit {gives), 

11. Volliptas est illecebra turpitudinis. 

12. Socilis fit culpae, qui nocentem sublevat. 

13. Spes praemii labdris est solatium. 

14. Calamitatum habere socios miseris est solatium. 
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15. Crescit am<$r nummi quantam ipsa pecunia 
crescit. 

16. SophistsD appellabantur ii, qui ostentationis aut 
qusestus causa philosophabantur. — 17. Malus est Tocan- 
dus, qui sua causa est bonus. — 18. Anni nostr® vitse 
more undarum cito fluentis aqusd transeunt. — 19. Multi 
vitam ritu pecorum silentio transigunt. — 20. LitersB 
tusd libelli instar erant. — 21. Non mea unios causa 
yivo sed patrisB causa et amicorunr. — 22. Facis causa 
bella geruntur. 

74. 1. Eegulus was burning with love (§ 25) for 
his country. — 2. Confidence in our powers gives us cour- 
age. — 3. The struggle for riches, honour and glory 
is common to almost all men. — d. Patience is the best 
remedy for pain. — 5. Cato was burning with a deadly 
hatred of Carthage. — 6. I shall leave nothing of me 
behind after death. — 7. God has implanted in man 
the longing for truth and justice. — 8. Glory is the 
greatest exhortation to dangers and hardships. — 9. After 
the war with the Helvetii, ambassadors came to (cid) 
CaBsar from almost all Gaul. — 10. Let not thy love 
for thyself be greater, than that for others. — 11. The 
diseases of the soul are unbounded desires of wealth, 
glory, power and pleasures. — 12. The fear of God does 
not make the mind servile, but fireer and nobler. 

13. The Eomans have waged many wars for the 
sake of power. — 14. A state is not established for the 
sake of the laws, but the laws are made for the sake 
of the state. — 15. We often do for the sake of friends, 
what we would not do for our own sake. — 16. Many 
form friendships for the sake of profit. 

Partitive Genitive. 

Syntax § 40. 
75. 1. In pugna apud Cannas alter consulum ceci- 
dit, alter fugit. — 2. Omnium animantium homo solus 
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ratione et oratione est prseditus. — 8. Suevoram gens 
est longe maidma et bellicosissima G-ermanorum omnium. 

4. Cffisar populo frumenti denos modios ac totidom 
olei libras viritim divisit. — 6. Pulvius Flaccus tulit in 
triumpho auri pondo triginta unum. — 6. Nemo mor- 
talium omnibus horis sapit. ^— 7. Duo sunt aditus in 
Ciliciam, quorum uterque parva manu propter an- 
gustias intereludi potest. — 8. Grsscorum oratorum praB- 
stantissimi Athenis floruerunt, quorum princeps fuit 
Demosthenes. — 9. Nemo nostrum idem est in senectutOy 
qui fuit juvenis. 

10. InjtirisB plus in maledicto est quam in manu. 

11. Amicum perdere est damnorum maximum. 

76. 1. Sjrracuse (' (b), the largest of the Greek 
towns, was besieged bj the Athenians. — 2. At Zama 
Hannibal armed eighty elephants ; many of them the 
shouting of the Eomans drove back upon the enemies, 
but a few of these animals caused a great slaughter. — 
3. Not every one of us knows, what is (Stil>j,) useful 
(§ 64) to himself. -^ 4. Publius Cornelius Scipio had 
two sons, of whom the elder defeated Hannibal at Zama, 
and the younger Antiochus at Magnesia. — 6. In the 
battle of Cannse fifteen thousand Eomans were cut down, 
fifteen hundred Carthaginians perished. — 6. Not one 
of mortal men is always happy . — 7. Bum our has 
announced this to you more rapidly, than the letters of 
any one of us. — 8. By the Licinian law (§ 25), one of 
the two Consuls was chosen from the plebeians. 

77. 1. Multum habet jucunditatis soli coelique mu- 
tatio. — 2. Procellae quanto (§ 25) plus habent virium, 
tanto minus temporis. — 3. Virtus nihil expetit prsB- 
mii. — 4. Tibi idem consilii do, quod mihimet ipsi. — 

5. Potest exercitatio et temperantia etiam in senectute 
conservare aliquid pristmi roboris. — 6. Quidquid tran- 
siit temporis, periit. — 7. Interdum parum virium veri- 
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tas babet. — 8. Afl^tim est bominum, quibus nibil ne- 
gotii est (§ 56). — 9. Quid mali aut sceleris excogitari 
potest, quod non Catilina conceperit ? — 10. Quidam 
ThracisB rex eo furoris procesait, ut jure iram Trajani 
Imperatoris mereretur. — 11. Cimon babebat satis elo- 
quentiae. — 12. Apud Suevos, Germanise populum, 
privati ac separati agri nibil erat. — 13. Minus mortem 
timet, qui minus deliciarum novit in vita — 14. Ha- 
bet apud malos quoque multum auctoritatis virtus. — 
15. Avdro quid mali 6ptes, nisi „Vivas diu"? 

78. 1. Tbe sun gives to us all an equal portion 
of ligbt and warmtb. — 2. The less fear tbere is, tbe 
less danger is tbere wont to be. — 3. Collatia and all 
the country wbicb lay around, was taken by the Sa- 
bines. — 4. If tbere is any courage in us, let us figbt 
for our country. — 5. He who is contented, has riches 
enough. — 6. Many pupils apply too little diligence. — 

7. Csesar left a sufficient garrison in the camp. — 

8. Whatever time is vouchsafed to us, we should employ 
well. — 9. The tales of poets are not altogether fictitious, 
on the contrary there is some truth in them. — 10. Some 
wish to be reputed poor, who have abundance of 
wealth. — 11. Whatever gold there is in the earth is 
of no value (§ 41), compared with virtue. — 12. I have 
less strength than either of you. 

Qualitative Genitive. 

Syntax § 41. 

79. 1. Tarquinius fratrem habuit Aruntem, mitis in- 
genii juvenem. — 2. Athenienses belli duos duces deli- 
gunt (§ 103), Periclem, spectatsB virtutis virum, et So- 
phoclem, scriptorem tragoediarum. — 3. Spes unica po- 
puli Komani,L. Quinctius, trans Tiberim quatuor jugerum 
colebat agrum. — 4. Aristldes, vir summsB justitisB, 
exilio decern anuorum multatus eat. — 5. Eegulus vir 
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erat spectatse fidei et flagrantis patrisd amoris. — 6. 
Sempronia multa virilia audacite facinora commiserat. — 

7. L. Torquatus, vir maximi animi, sum mi consilii, sin- 
gularis constantias, Ciceroni (§ 54) amicissimus erat. — 

8. !N'on est magni animi, qui de alieno liberalis est, sed 
ille qui quod alteri donat, sibi (§ 52) detrahit. 

80- 1. The Athenians sent against Sicily a fleet 
of numberless ships, which perished almost entirely. — 
2. The Latins and Hemicans offered to Jupiter a golden 
crown of great weight. — 3. Tyre is said to have been 
separated from the mainland by a strait of four stadia. — 
4. Cicero was a very eloquent man. — 5. There are 
months of thirty days and of thirty-one days ; February 
is a month of twenty-eight days. — 6. We know that 
Seneca was a man of distinguished mind and great 
learning. — 7. Drusus is said to have been a man of gentle 
disposition. — 8. Csesar adjusted the year to (ad) the 
course of the sun, so that (ita ut) it numbered (Suhj.) 
365 days. — 9. The Persian soldiers had clothes of 
immense value, but a cowardice not corresponding with 
this splendid apparel. 

Oenitive after Adjectives. 

Syntax §§ 42. 43. 
81. 1. Themistocles peritissimos belli navalis fecit 
Athenienses. — 2. Multi homines contentionis sunt cu- 
pidiores quam veritatis. — 3. Pythagoras sapientisB stu- 
diosos vocavit philosophos. — 4. BestisB rationis et ora- 
tionis sunt expertes. — 5. Majores nostri laudis avidi, 
pecuniaa liberales erant. — 6. L. Sulla cupidus volup- 
tatum, sed glorise cupidior erat. — 7. Priorum temporum 
Bomana juventus omnium molestiarum laborumque 
patiens erat. — 8. Eorum tenacissimi sumus natura 
(§ 25), qu» in pueritia didicimus. — 9. Qui libidinum 
fiuarum non potens est, ne aliis (§ 63) imperato. — 10. 
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Epaminondas adeo fuit veritatis diligens, ut ne joco 
quidem mentiretur (§ 78, 2). 

11. Yenturae memor^s jam ntinc esixSte senectsa. 

12. Gonscia mens recti fama^ menddcia ridet. 

82. 1. He who does not know the character and 
passionB of men, is often deceived. — 2. Many are 
more desu*ou8 of power, than of wealth or pleasures. — 

3. Pisistratus was very fond of arts and literature. — 

4. The ancient G-ermans lived almost always without 
peace in continual wars. — 5. Gassius shared all the 
counsels of Brutus. — 6. The house of Antonius was 
generally full of drunkards. — 7 Publius Crassus was un- 
Eke all the other Grassi. — 8. All those who possess vir- 
tue, are happy. — 9. Gaesar says, that (§ 23) in the town 
o^trtica there was a crowd unused to war. — 10. The 
Boul is divided into two parts, of which the one is 
possessed of reason, the other devoid of it. — 11. Scse- 
vola was among the learned in the law the most elo- 
quent and among the eloquent he was the most learned 
in the law. 

Genitive after Forget and Bemember. 

Syntax § 44. 

83. 1. Animus memiuit prsBteritorum, prsDSentia 
cemit, futura praBvidet. — 2. Gatilma admonebat alium 
egestatis, alium cupiditatis, complures periculi aut igno- 
minisB. — 3. Veteris te amicitisB commonefacio, cujus 
videris oblitus esse. — 4. Homo improbus aliquando cum 
dolore flagitiorum suorum recordabitur. — 6. Multi 
aliorum vitia cemunt, suorum obliviscuntur. — 6. Bene- 
ficia meminisse debet is, in quem coUata sunt. — 7. Est 
operae pretium diligentiam majorum recordari. — 8. In- 
juriarum oblivisci gloriosius est quam meminisse. — 
9. Parentibus ssepe in mentem venit liberorum absen- 
tium. — 10. In nostris calamitatibus calamitatum aliorum 
reminiscimur. 

11, Si 220V0S parabis amicoa, veterum no obliviscere 
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84. 1. When we think of our country, we forget 
all dangers. — 2. When at Athens (§ 29) somebody 
had traDsgressed the law from ignorance (§ 24), he was 
in private reminded of his duty by the judges. — 
3. The Greeks, terrified by the arrival of the Persians, 
forgot their disputes. — 4. The fiite of the Greek nation 
reminds us of human frailty, which we ofben forget 
in fortune. — 5. In sleep the mind remembers past 
things. — 6. Misfortunes are apt to remind us of our 
frailty and of the divine power. — 7. I remembered 
this town, these sanctuaries and temples, the little 
children, the women and virgins. — 8. I am wont to 
remember with great pleasure that time in which we 
passed through the same difficulties and pleasures toge- 
ther. — 9. Never sbaU I forget that night, for it reminds 
me of the greatest danger of my life. 

Genitive of Value. 

Syntax § 45. 

85. 1. HephflBstionem Alexander plurimi fecit. — 
2. Mea mihi conscientia pluris est, quam omnium ser- 
mo. — 3. Mercatores non tantldem vendunt, quanti 
emerunt. — 4. Multi sua parvi pendere, aliena (Ex. 79. 8) 
cupere solent. — 5. Nulla possessio, nulla vis auri et 
argenti pluris quam virtus sBstimanda est. — 6. Nihili 
putandflD sunt divitisB sine bona valetudine. — 7. Nulla 
pestis generi humane pluris stetit, quam dominandi cu- 
piditas. — 8. Quanti ista civitas sestimanda est, ex qua 
boni sapientesque pelluntur ? — 9. Si prata et hortulos 
tanti ffistimamus, quanti est sestimanda virtus? — 
10. Vendo meum frumentum non pluris quam ceteri, 
fortasse etiam minoris. — 11. Nostra vendimus, quanti 
possumus, aliena emimus, quanti SBstimant ii qui pos- 
sident. 
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86. 1. The Romans used to sell cooks for a higher 

Erice than horses, and hardly anjbody was esteemed 
igher than a cook. — 2. Themistocles did not value 
justice so highly, as his contemporary Aristides, who 
always esteemed just counsels more highly than profit- 
able ones. — 3. To act carefully is worth more, than 
to think prudently. — 4. Nowhere in the island was 
corn so dear, as at Syracuse (§ 29). — 5. Few people 
are valued so highly by others, as by themselves. — 
6. Dying men are apt to value as nothing many 
things, which in their life they held high, on the other 
hand, to value other things very highly, which during 
life they esteemed as nothing. — 7. The blame of 
enemies is often to be valued more highly than the 
praise of friends. 

Genitive after Accase and Convict. 

Syntax § 46. 

87. 1. Themistocles absens proditionis est accusa- 
tus. — 2. Cicero Verrem nimise avaritisB accusavit. — 

3. Brutus filios sues, proditionis reos, capitis danmavit. 

4. Eecte condemnamus haruspices aut stultitisB aut 
vanitatis. — 5. Apud -^gyptios qui servum occiderat, 
capitis damnabatur, sdqae ac si ingenuum occidisset. — 
6. Nullius criminis manifestus Socrates tamen capitis 
est damnatus. — 7. Boscius, parricidii reus, a Cicerone 
defensus est. — 8. Imperatorum Bomanorum tempori- 
bus multi innocentes majestatis accusati mortisque 
damnati sunt. — 9. Apud GermanisB populos homicidii 
rei non capitis damnabantur, sed pecunia multabantur, 
et pluris sestimabatur vita nobilis hominis, quam liberi, 
et liberi quam servi. 

88. 1. Orestes was accused of matricide. — 2. Ju- 
lius Csesar accused Dolabella of extortion. — 3. In the 
time of Sulla many returned to Rome, who had been 
condemned for infamous crimes. — 4. Among the Eo- 
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mans a thief was fined the double amount, a usurer 
the fourfold. — 5. Can any one charge with fear or 
flight the army of Cannae, of which more than forty- 
thousand men have fallen? — 6. Thou art accused of 
many crimes, of falsehood thou art already convicted.. — 
7. We should be innocent of those crimes, of which we 
accuse others. — 9. Those who are charged with a 
disgraceful action, although they are acquitted of it by 
law, seldom appear free from all blemish. — 9. It is 
better, not to be charged with an offence, than to be 
acquitted. 

Genitive after Impersonal Verbs. 

Syntax § 47. 

89. 1. Nunquam primi consilii deum poenituit. — 
2. Piget me stultitiae mesB. — 3. Pudeat te tu» negli- 
gentiae. — 4. Multos homines infamisB scelerisque sui 
neque pudet neque taedet. — 6. Miseret te aliorum, 
tui te non miseret nee pudet. — 6. Quem malefacere 
non pudet, eum non miseret, alios miseros videre. — 
7. Non puduit Carolum Magnum, progressum setate 
discere, quod juvenis {as a young man, or in his youth) 
discere non potuit. — 8. Eos taedet vitae qui vita abusi 
sunt. — 9. Multos pudet paupertatis, etiam honestae^ 
divitiarum improbe partarum pudet paucissimos. — 10. 
Vitae me taedet, nam quos maxime amavi, omnes mortui 
sunt. — 11. Suae quemque fortunae maxime poenitet. — 
12. Geminat peccatum, quem delicti non pudet. 

13. Male vincit is, quem poenitet victoriaa. 

90. 1. Let us always pity the poor. — 2. We are 
easily tired of foolish people. — 3. The idle man will 
some time repent his idleness. — 4. I shall never repenfc 
my past life, as (quod) I am not ashamed of it. — 6. 
Let us avoid all dishonesty, which we might afterwards 
repent. — 6. Some are not disgusted with their own 
infamy. — 7. An honest man will always pity his un- 
fortunate fellow-citizens, — 8. The B.Qm«Ave» Tc^<b\s5u^^ 
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having expelled (Infin. Perf.) Cicero from the state. — 
9. The Samnites were not tired of their unsuccessfully 
defended freedom, and would rather be conquered than 
not aspire to victory. — 10. Everybody is most dis- 
satisfied with his own fate. — 11. I do not repent to 
have lived, and I am not sorry to die. — 12. Cato was 
not ashamed of his actions but he was tired of life. — 
13. We pity more those who do not daim our com- 
passion, tnan those who demand it. 

Oenitive after esse. 

Syntax § 48. 

91. 1. Nihil est tarn angusti animi atque parvi, 
quam amare divitias. — 2. Adolescentis est majores natu 
vereri. — 3. Improbi hominis est mendacio fallere. — 
4. Temeritas est florentis satatis, prudentia senescentis. 
— 5. Non minus est imperatoris consilio superare quam 
gladio. — 6. Cujusvis hominis est errare, nullius nisi 
insipientis in errore perseverare. — 7. Inimicum quam- 
vis humilem docti est metuere. — 8. Suis incommodis 
graviter angi non amicum sed se ipsum amantis est. — 
9. Tit petulantia, ut libido magis est adolescentium, quam 
senum, nee tamen omnium adolescentium, sed non pro- 
borum, sic senilis stultitia, qusB deliratio appellari solet, 
senum levium est, non omnium. 

10. Viri boni est nescire facere injuriam. 

11. Suad^re primum, dein corrigere benevoli est. 

92. 1. It is a mark of folly, to notice the faults of 
others and to forget one's own. — 2. It is natural to a 
grateful people, to reward well deserving citizens. — 
3. It is our duty as well as yours, to forget our disagree- 
ment. — 4. It is the test of a learned and intelligent 
man, to be able clearly to explain obscure matters. — 
6. Do not forget, that it is the duty of a young man, to 
respect those that are older. — 6. It is not the custom of 
brave men, to boast of their courage. — 7. It is a mark 
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of barbarians, to esteem strength of the body more 
(§ 45) than wisdom. — 8. It is our duty, to make use 
(§ 37) of those powers, which have been given to us by 
G-od. — 9. It was the duty of the Censors, to expel from 
the Senate those who were unworthy (§ 32) of the Sena- 
torial dignity. 

Genitive after interest and refert.* 

Syntax § 49. 

93. 1. Multum nostra interest, ut civitatis leges 
ab omnibus observentur. — 2. Eei publieae intererat, ut 
salvus esset Cwsar. — 3. Et tua et mea mazime inter- 
est, te valere. — 4. Non refert, quam multos libros, 
sed quam bonos habeas. — 5. Magnopere {or multum, 
or magni) refert quali in corpore locati sint animi. — 
6. Multi erant Eomsd nobilissimi viri, quorum plus 
intererat, ut ipsi ditarentur, quam ut bene administra- 
retur res publica. — 7. Nihil nostra refert, quomodo 
corpus pereat, scimus enim animum interiturum nun- 
quam. — 8. Athenis multitude, Spartse seniores con- 
sultabant, quid rei publican interesset suseipere. — 9. Sal- 
vam esse rem publicam non minus humillimi interest 
qilam nobilissimi. — 10. Multum interest, utrum peccare 
aliquis nolit an nesciat. — 11. Tua quod nihil refert, 
ne cures. 

94. 1. It must matter to all, that the enemies be 
conquered (§ 49, 3). — 2. Who is there to-day, to whom 
it can (^Suhj.) matter, that this law should remain (§ 49, 
3) ? — 3. It matters very much, what wind there be 
(§ 49, 4) what rain, what weather. — 4. It matters very 
much to me and to everybody, to have (§ 49, 2) sincere 
friends. — 5. The Athenians were very much interested 
in the expulsion of Alcibiados (i. e. that Alcibiades 



* The translation of this exercise may be postponed, till the pupil 
has learned the rules of Ut^ Syntax i 78 — § 82. 

7* 
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should be expelled, § 49, 3.) — 6. It is of importance to 
us to know, which of you has remembered (§ 44) his 
duty. — 7. What does it matter to an honest man, 
whether his good actions are known or unknown ? — 

8. It matters not less to the community that the guilty 
be punished, than that the innocent be acquitted. — 

9. It is a matter of great importance, whom we hear 
daily at home, how fathers, teachers and mothers speak. 

Names of towns. 

Syntax § 50. 

95. 1. Templum DiansB magnificentissimum, quod 
Ephesi erat, ab Herostrato incendio deletum est. — 
2. Dido in Africam Tyro profugit, et Carthaginem con- 
didit. — 8. Tarquinius Priscus qui Bomam commigra- 
vit, filius erat Damarati Corinthii, qui Corintho fugiens 
Tarquinios in Btruriam venerat. — 4. Caesar cum le- 
gione tertia deeima Ariminum proficiscitur ibique Tri- 
bunes plebis, qui ad eum confugerant, convenit ; ab Ari- 
mino Marcum Antonium cum cohortibus quinque Arre- 
tium mittit, ipse Arimini cum duabus subsistit ; postea 
Arimino progressus omnem agrum Picenum percurrit. 

96. 1. Artemisia the wife of Mausolus, king of 
Caria, built that noble sepulchre at Halicarnassus. — 
2. The learning of the Athenians has long since perished 
at Athens. — 3. Lysander used to say, that tne most 
honourable abode of old age was at Lacedsemon. — 
4. Timoleon destroyed from the foundation the citadel 
which Dionysios had built at Syracuse (ai), — 5. In the 
field LsbUus honoured Scipio as a god, at home Scipio 
respected Laelius as a parent. — 6. In ancient times 
the noblest Bomans, who governed the state, in peace 
by their counsels and in war by their courage, used 
to live in the country and to direct the plough with 
their own hands. — 7. Mummius returned from Corinth 
to Kome laden with many treasures. — 8. The elephant 
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picks up with its trunk the smallest things, which lie 
on the ground. 

Dative. 

Syntax § 51. 

97. 1. Non scholse sed vitse discimus. — 2. Non 
solum nobis divites esse volumus, sed liberis, propinquis, 
amicis maximeque rei publicsB. — 3. Non sum uni 
angulo natus^ patria mea est totus hie mundus. -— 
4. Avarus non sibi sed aliis divitias parat. — 5. Pisistra- 
tus sibi, non patriae, Megarenses vicit. — 6. Qui virtutis 
causa laudari vult, non laborat virtuti sed glori®. — 
7. Ex quibusdam arboribus et herbis remedia morbis et 
vulneribus parantur. — 8. Libidinosa et intemperans 
adolescentia effetum corpus tradit senectuti. — 9. Non 
satis magnam homines tribuunt inventoribus gratiam. — 
10. Nemo sibi tantummodo errat, sed alieni erroris et 
causa et auctor est. 

11. Eorttina nulli plus quam consiMm valet. 

12. Odi sapientem qui sibi ipsi ndn sapit. 

13. Alienum aes homini ingenue acerba est servitus. 

14. Paucorum improbitas tiniversis cdlamitas. 

15. Ctiria patiperibus clausa est, dat census hondres. 

16. Omne solum forti patria est, ut piscibus a^quor, 
TJt volucri vacuo quicquid in orbe patet. 

98. 1. Soldiers do not wage war for themselves, 
but for their yeZZow-citizens, their king and country, — 
2. He is to blame, who lives for himself alone, not for 
others. — 3. The surname Silvius remained to all those, 
who reigned at Alba. — 4. No other consolation could 
be found for my bitter grief. — 5. The husbandman 
plants trees for his children and grandchildren. — 
6. Watch for yourselves, watch for your country, which 
has given you birth. — 7. Eewards are held out to 
virtue, punishments to vice. — 8. You have entraated 
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the state to a vigilant, not to a slothful, to an active, 
not to an idle man. — 9. Surely, you will find no re- 
medy for these numerous evils. — 10. Excessive liberty 
turns to excessive servitude both for nations and indivi- 
duals. — 11. The knees of the boldest soldier have 
trembled a little, when the signal of battle has been 
given. * 

Dative after Verbs of robbing. 

Syntax. § 52. 

99. 1. Conscientiam recti nemo nobis eripere 
potest — 2. Quod auri, quod argenti, quod ornamento- 
rum in meis urbibus fuit, id mihi tu, C. Verres, eripuisti 
atque abstulisti. — 3. Omnem Asiam Tauro tenus Age- 
silaus regi Persarum eripere cupiit. — 4. Mors innocen- 
tem miseriis eripit. — 5. Post pugnam Cannensem (battle 
of Cannae) Hannibal tres modios aureorum annulorum 
Carthaginem misit, quos manibus interfectorum equitum 
Romanorum et Senatorum detraxerat. — 6. Ti. Sempro- 
nius Gracchus, tribunus plebis, Octavio collegSB, pro bono 
publico stanti, imperium abrogavit. — 7. Augustus certam 
Hispanis parendi confessionem extorsit. — 8. Eatio terro- 
rem pnidentibus excutit. — 9. Tarquinio Prisco, Eomam 
proficiscenti et jam urbem appropinquanti aquila pileum 
e capite abstulit, et postquam alte evolaverat, reposuit ; 
hinc Tanaquil uxor regnum ei portendi intellexit. — 
10. Tarquinius tutor filiorum ab Anco rege relictus reg- 
num pupillis suis inter ce pit. — 11. Idem multa bella 
gessit nee paucos agros, finitimis populis ademtos, agro 
Romano adjecit. — 12. Tandem ab Anci filiis, quibus 
patemum regnum eripuerat, interfectus est. 

13. Eripere telum ndn dare irat<5 decet. 

100. 1. Lucius Scipio, the brother of Scipio Afri- 
canus, took Asia from king Antiochus. — 2. It is unfair, 
(§ 23) tbat you should take from another, what you 
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desire to have yourself. — 3. Withhold from a wrestler 
his food for one day (§ 20) and he wiU exclaim (§ 23), 
that he (se) cannot bear it. — 4. Caius Gracchus took 
the judicial office from the Senators and gave it to 
the knights ; Sulla restored it to the Senate, and Cotta 
divided it equally between the two orders. — 5. Mis- 
fortune can deprive a virtuous man of gold and silver, 
of health, honour and friends, but not of his virtue or 
the hope of a better life. — 6. The greatest success 
cannot take from a wicked man the fear of death. 

Dative after several Verbs. 

Syntax § 53. 

10 1 . 1. Medici, non omnibus morbis mederi pos- 
sunt. — 2. Obtrectare alteri nihil habet utilitatis (§ 40). 
3. Q^rmani a parvulis labori ac duritisB student. — 4. 
Probus invxdet nemini. — 5. Demosthenes ejus ipsius 
artis, cui studebat, primam literam non poterat dicere.— 

6. Non inviderunt laudes suas mulieribus viri Romani. — 

7. Homines plurimum hominibus prosunt et obsunt. — 

8. Tempori cedere, id est necessitati parere, semper 
sapientis est habitum (§ 48). 

9. Animo imperabit sapiens, stultus serviet. 

10. Potenti irasci sibi periclum est quaerere. 

11. Qui ctilpam ignoscit dni, suadet pluribus. 

12. Suis qui nescit pdrcere, inimicis favet. 

13. Bonis nocet quictimque malis pepercerit. 

14. Igndscito saspe alteri, nunqudm tibi. 

102. 1. The poor often envy the rich. — 2. Some 
physicians only cure the diseases of the mind. — 
3. Everybody favours his friends. — 4. Caesar did not 
always favour Cicero. — 5. Either a stronger man has 
injured thee or a weaker ; if a weaker, spare him ; if a 
stronger, spare thyself — 6. Many who command others, 
are slaves of their own passions. — 7. He is an honest man, 
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who benefits whom he can, and injures nobody. — 8. 
Walking daily benefits our health. — 9. Profit seems 
often to be opposed to honesty. — 10. Alcibiades could 
not suffer, that Athens, hein^ conquered, should serve 
(Inf. Pres.) the Lacedsemonians (Ace. w. Inf.). — 11. In 
this battle 900 Eoman horse assisted the enemies. — 
12. The rich can succour the poor. — 13. Sportsmen lie 
in wait for wild animals ; pleasures and vices for men. 

1 03. 1. Omnes cives legibus parere sequum est. — 
2. Non est sequum minori parere majorem. — 3. Hel- 
vetii poUiciti sunt se CaDsari obsides daturos et volun- 
tatiejus obtemperaturos esse. — 4. Judicis est (§48), inno- 
centiae subvenire, — 5. Nemo liber est, qui corpori servit. 

6. Cuivis artifici in arte credendum est sua. 

7. Difficile est custodire, quod multis placet. 

8. Multis minatur, qui tini facit injiiriam. 

9. Ingrdtus unus omnibus miseris uocet. 

10. Utinam hoc tibi doleret itidem ut mihi dolet. 

11. Mihi dolebit, n6n tibi, si quid ego stulte fecero, 

12. Plerique ubi aliis maledicunt, faciunt sibi con- 



vicium. 



13. Crede mihi, miseris coelestia ndmina parcunt. 

1 04. 1. Many injure their enemies secretly and dare 
not to show themselves to them as enemies. — 2. I wish 
rather, that (Acc.w. Inf.) my enemies should envy me, than 
that I should envy my enemies. — 3. It is sinful to be 
angry with those, whom we should love. — 4. Cicero is of 
opinion, that the honest man envies nobody. — 6. When 
Alexander had taken Thebes, he spared the family and 
the house of the poet Pindar. — 6. We often envy 
those who possess, what we wish to possess. — 7. It 
is very easy to inveigh against unjust men, but difficult 
to show one's self just . — 8. We do not envy you the 
good fortune (Ace.) which has befallen you. — 9. Tul- 
lius had studied law all his life (Abl.) but ho showed 
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himself a bad judge. — 10. Many are opposed to 
others for the sake of their own advantage. — 11. A 
father often pardons his children. 

105' 1- Libenter ignoscimus iis, qui peecata confi- 
tentur. — 2. Homines saepe ab iis desemntur, quibus 
maxime fidunt. — 3. Diffide adulatoribus. — 4. Leges 
scelestis hominibus poenam minantur. — 5. Plurimi 
homines non peccatis irascuntur, sed peccantibus. — 
6. Stultum est, rebus inanimis succensere, quad iram 
nostram nee meruerunt, nee sentiunt. — 7. Qui inno- 
centibus patrocinantnr, cum bona spe diis immortalibus 
supplicabunt. — 8. CsBcilia Eoscium inopem, ejectum 
dome (§ 36) atque expulsum ex suis bonis, fugientem 
latronum tela et minas, recepit domam, (§ 21 note) 
hospitique oppresso jam desperatoque ab omnibus opi- 
tulata est. 

9. Imperium habere mdgnum vis ? Tibi impera. 

10. Exc^lsis multo (§ 26) £icilius cas^s nocet. 

106- 1- Niobe married in Lydia Amphion (G. onis), 
the founder of Thebes. — 2. Julia the daughter of the 
Emperor Augustus, married first Marcellus, then Marcus 
Agrippa and afterwards Tiberius. — 3. Whatever has 
pleased God, should please (Pres. Subj.) man. — 4. 
The pictures of Apelles (Gen. is) pleased everybody. — 

5. He who believes everybody, is easily deceived. — 

6. Those are a pest to human society, who flatter those 
that are present, and abuse the same when they are 
absent. — 7. Those men most easily pardon the errors 
of others, who are most angry with their own. — 8. We 
must endeavour not less to please (i. e. that we may 
please, ut w. Subj.) the good, than to displease the bad, 
not less to devote ourselves to wisdom and to study 
virtue, than to oppose errors and vices with all our 
might. — 9. He will not resist anger, to whom nothing 
has ever been denied. — 10. Men chiefly envy their 
equals, but eveu superiors are sometimes envied. 
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107. 1. Raro invidetur eorum honoribiis, quorum 
virtutes magnsB sunt. — 2. Deorum providentia munduB 
administratur, iidemque consiilunt rebus humanis, nee 
solum universis, sed etiam singulis. — 3. Non solum 
universo generi humano, sed etiam singulis a diis im- 
mortalibus consulitur et providetur. —7 4. Mibi nunquam 
persuaderi potest, animum cum corpore interire. — 6. 
Cave canem. — 6. Male servitur domino, quum servis 
nimis indulgetur. — 7. Bene sibi prospicit, qui in rebus 
secundis prospicit adventantem calamitatem. 

8. Cave ilium semper, qui tibi imposuit semel. 

9. Gener<5sus equus baud cdrat latratdm canum. 

10. Multds timere debet, quem multi timent. 

11. Metuendum semper est ei,- quod tutdm velis. 

108. 1. Eminent and flourishing fortune is envied. 
2. A strong mind restrains its temper and language, when 
it is angry. — 3. Care for yourselves, care for your 
country. — 4. When the Persians had taken the city 
of Athens, not 8ven the temples of the gods were 
spared. — 6. Some men like better to inconvenience 
their enemies than to please their friends. — 6. We 
are not anxious about those whom we do not love. — 
7. The Eoman consuls were named from this, that they 
should watch most for the state ; who watches well for 
the state, let him be consul, says a law ; others think, 
(Ace. w. Inf.) they are called from this, that they must 
advise the senate and the people. — 8. Tyrants can 
not easily be persuaded to (uf) guard against those who 
flatter them. — 9. A garrulous man should not be in- 
trusted with secrets, (transl. Secrets should not be in- 
trusted to a garrulous man.) 

Dative after Acyectives. 

Syntax § 54. 

109. Hominum generi universo cultura agrorum 
est salutaris. — 2. Aliis gravis et molesta est vita otio- 
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sorum. — 3. Cunctis esto benigaus, nemini blandus 
paucis familiaris, omnibus sequus. — 4. Bellum pestL 
ferum multis, admodum paucis salutare est. — 5. Id 
semper agamus, quod est dignitati nostrse consentaneum. 
6. Veritas etiamsi non jucunda est, probis hominibus 
tamen grata est. — 7. Belgae proximi sunt Qermanis. — 
9. Quis amicior quam frater fratri ? — 10. Eegibus boni 
quam mali suspeetiores sunt, semperque his aliena virtus 
formidolosa est. — 11. Fortibus viris non labor insolitus^ 
non locus ullus asper aut arduus est, non armatus hostis. 
formidolosus. — 12. Continuis voluptatibus viclna satietas. 
13. CatillnsB ab adolescentia bella intestina, csBdes, rapin», 
discordia civilis grata fuere. 

110. 1. Pausanias devised plans hostile to his 
country and to himself. — 2. What is true and simple, 
that is most suited to human nature. — 3. Among 
the Latin poets no one is so like Homer as Virgil. — 
4. The Pergamenian ( — enus) kiog Eumenes was most 
devoted to the Eomans, and no war was carried on 
between them by land or by water. — 5. Not every 
thing which is necessary or useful to men, is also 
agreeable to them. — 6. Nothing is more difficult for 
man, than to know himself. — 7. Those who wish to be 
useful to their j^ZZoM^-citizeus, must often be exposed 
to their (eorum) hatred and envy. — 8. Every one is 
the nearest to himself. — 9. The Janiculus, a hill oppo- 
site and right against the Capitoline ( — tnus) hill was 
not included in the most ancient walls of Eome. — 10. 
The Jugurthine (tnui) war was carried on by Quintus 
Metellus, who was inferior to no man of his age. — 11. 
Quintus Catulus said, that Pompey was too great 
for a free state. — 12. The change of an inveterate 
habit is disagreeable to elderly men. — 13. Numerous 
punishments are not less disgraceful to a prince, than 
numerous funerals to a physician. 
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Dative after Compound Verbs. 

Syntax § 55. 

111. 1. Eatione antecellimus bestiis. — 2. Virtus 
omnibus rebus anteit. — 3. Natura bominis pecudibus 
ceterisque bestiis antecedit. — 4. Antoninus Pius merito 
NumsB Pompilio confertur. — 5. Pietati conjuncta justi- 
tia est religusBque virtutes. — 6. Vespasianus imperator 
optimis comparandus est. — 7. Aer et cceIo et terris co- 
baBret. — 8. Antonius leges civitati per vim imposuit. — 
9. Hannibal magnum terrorem injecit exercitui Bomano- 
rum. — 10. Tbebanorum genti plus inest virium quam 
ingenii. — 11. Quantum caliginis mentibus nostris objicit 
magna felicitas ! — 12. Vitia nobis sub virtutum nomine 
Bubrepunt. — 13. Vitiis nostris nomen virtutis imponi- 
mus. — 14. Difficile est mutare animum et si quid est 
penitus insitum moribus, id subito evellere. — 15. Multi 
levissimam delectationem gravissimsB utilitati anteponunt. 
— 16. Altius praBcepta descendunt, quae teneris impri- 
muntur sBtatibus. — 17. Nihil Deo clausum est ; interest 
animis nostris et cogitationibus mediis intervenit. 

18. Orationi vita ne dissentiat. 

19. Probae materias probus est adhibendus faber. 

20. Tam deest avaro quod habet, quam quod n6n 
babet. 

21. Veterior canis catenis dssuefieri n6n potest. 

112. 1. The laws prefer the wellbeing of all to 
the wellbeing of individuals. — 2. Nature has joined 
reason to our senses. — 3. What greater or better ser- 
vice can we render the state, than if we teach youth ? 
4. Let us not (ne) expose ourselves to dangers without 
cause. — 5. Leonidas, the king of the Spartans, rushed 
on the secure Persians. — 6. Almost jdl the islands, 
which lie around Europe, were in the power of the 
Eomans. — 7. Whilst Minucius was speaking to the people, 
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the crowd of the tribunes and Boman knights surround- 
ed him. — 8. You should compare the man with the 
man, and the time with the time. — 9. Where the 
Rhine approaches the ocean, it divides into several 
parts. — 10. "We often compare passionate men with 
wild animals. — 11. Conon commanded the land forces 
of the Athenians and as commander of the fleet per- 
formed great exploits by sea. 

113. 1. Confer nostram longissimam vitara cum 
ffltemitate. — 2. Mulier in India una cum viro in rogum 
imponebatur. — 3. Macedones ad imperium G-rsBciss 
brevi tempore adjunxerunt Asiam. — 4. Neque deesse, 
neque superesse rei publicffl volo. — 5. Deus animum 
circumdedit corpore. — 6. Ciceroni populus Eomanus 
SBternitatem immortalitatemque donavit. 

7. Honestam mortem vitaB turpi praefero. 

8. Homini consilium t^nc deest, quum multa invenit. 

9. Hand advocatus, (§ 119. 2.). ne ad consilium 

accesseris (= ne accedas). 

10. In6piaB desunt mtilta, avaritisB 6mnia. 

11. Non 6mni eundem calceum induces pedi. 

12. Omnis voluptas cuicunque arrisit, nocet. 

114. 1. Sometimes fortune baffles our plans. — 2. 
The mind is placed over the body. — 3. We sometimes 
put the eggs of ducks under hens. — 4 The Athenian 
acropolis, rising above the city, was adorned with 
temples and statues. — 5, The island of Euboea extends 
along the coast of Boeotia and Attica. — 6. The nose 
seems to be placed between the eyes like a wall. — 7. 
Aristides was present at a naval battle. — 8. On ac- 
count of the number of the enemies and of their great 
reputation for courage (§ 38) Caesar resolved to abstain 
from battle. — 9. Archias was presented by the Ta- 
rentines with the franchise. — 10. Dionysius surrounded 
his bed with a broad ditch. — 11. Servius Tullius sur- 
rounded Eome with a wall. 
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Dative after Esse. 

Syntax § 56. • 

115. 1. Non idem semper floribus color est. — 
2. Homini cum Deo similitude est. — Nulla potest' esse 
volupti cum honestate conjunctio. — 4. Ubi libido 
dominatur, innocentise leve prsesidium est. — 5. Male- 
vento, antique Samnitium oppido, nunc Benevento est 
nomen. — 6. Attus Clausus, cui postea Appio Claudio 
nomen fuit, Eomam transfugit. — 7. Inter primores 
juvenum C. Marcius fuit, cui cognomen postea Coriolano 
fuit. — 8. Sexto regi Eomanorum datum est Servio 
nomen, quia mater ejus serva fuerat in dome Tarquinii 
Prisci. — 9. Mors cuncta mortalium mala dissolvit> 
ultra (supply earn) neque curaB neque gaudio locus est. — 
10. Dives est, cui tanta possessio est, ut nihil optet 
amplius. 

116. 1. The, Decemvirs put up in public the laws, 
which are called the twelve tables. — 2. The Mace- 
donians had for many years unceasing contests with the 
Thracians And lUyrians. — 3. "We know, that (§ 23) 
among the Germans the kings had no unlimited power. 
— 4. A love of money, which reason cannot cure, is 
called avarice. — 5. Although the son of Tiberius had 
not yet the lawful age, he was yet made PraBtor. — 6. As 
in spring the flowers have a fresh and lively colour, so 
have we also as boys and youths health and strength. — 
7. To a child, born after his father's death, the JRomans 
gave (Imperf. § 104. 2) the name Posthumus. — 9. Few 
men, to whom the name of Great is given, have de- 
served it. — 9, CaBsar relates, that merchants had no 
access to {ad) the Suevi. — 10. Do you not know, that 
(§ 23) kings have long hands ? 

Double Dative after Esse. 

Syntax § 57. 

117. 1. Nimiafiducia nobis calamitati solet esse. 
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2. Exitio est mare avidis nautis. — 3. Honesta pau- 
pertas nemini probro est. — 4. Magn» laudi tributum 
est Aristidi, quod, quum dives esse posset, Justus esse 
maluit. — 5. QuaBdam a barbaris glori© vertuntur, quae 
nos neque admiramur, neque digua genere humano 
putamus. — 6. Justitia judici vix glorias est tribuenda, 
sed maximo dedecori est, iDJuste judicare. — 7. Julius 
CaBsar ipsis piratis, a quibus captus erat, per omne 
spatium, quo ab iis retentus est, terrori venerationique 
erat. 

8. Cuivis dolori r^medio est pati^ntia. 

9. Eortuna dat multa tisu, mancipi6 nihil. 

10. Officium damno esse hadd decet praBstantibus 
(§ 119. 1). 

118. 1. The union of power and wisdom is salu- 
tary to the commonwealth. — 2. My arrival was bur- 
densome and expensive to nobody. — 3. Caesar brought 
together what might be of use to the legions. — 4. The 
people of Miletus accounted his poverty to Thales as a 
fault. — 5. Among the Greeks nothing was considered 
a greater disgrace for a soldier, than to return from 
battle without his shield. — 6. Virtue is not given as a 
present to any one. — 7. It was imputed as a crime to 
Miltiades, that (quod) he could not conquer the island 
o/* Pares. — 8. Even among barbarians eloquence is an 
honour. — 9. It was not considered honourable among 
the Romans in the time of Scipio, to study Greek 
literature. — 10. That which seems useful to us, is often 
very injurious. 

119. 1* Quod amicis muneri damns, non reposci- 
mus. — 2. Ctesar quinque cohortes castris praesidio re- 
liquit. — 3. Lacedaemoniis crimini datum est, quod arcem 
Thebanorum induciarum tempore occupassent (§ 87). — 
4. Multis hominibus contra naturam corpus voluptati, 
animus oneri est. — 5. Potestne bonum cuiquam malo 
esse, aut potest quisquam in abundantia bonorum ii^ae 
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esse non bonus ? — 6. Yictoria nobilium omamento 
atque emolumento rei publicse populoque Eomano debet 
esse. — 7. Yerres omnibus ceteris Siculis odio est, a 
Mamertinis solis amatur. — 8. Postquam diviti® honori 
esse coepere, et eas gloria, imperium, potentia sequebatur, 
hebescere virtus, paupertas probro haberi, innocentia pro 
malevolentia duci coE^pit. 

120. 1. Camillus came to the assistance of the 
Eomans, who were besieged by the Gauls. — 2. The 
king of the barbarians sent slaves and horses as a 
present to the emperor. — 3. At Eome it was not 
reputed honourable to Fabius Pictor, that (quod) he 
painted. — 4. "We know, that to Cato even his obstinacy 
was imputed as a virtue. — 5. CsBsar sent archers and 
slingers to assist the town besieged by Domitius. — 6. 
Pericles gave his estates as a present to the state. — 7. 
The houses of some rich men, full of pictures and statues, 
are not a greater ornament to their owners, than to the 
state. — 8. The men who had borne with ease hardships 
and dangers, anxieties and troubles, to them ease and 
wealth proved a burden and a misery. 

Opus est. 

Syntax § 58. 

121. 1. Themistocles celeriter quas opus erant, re- 
periebat. — 2. Q-alliaB provincise firmo preesidio opus 
erat contra incursiones Germanorum. — 3. Miseris au- 
xilio opus est, non sola miseratione. — 4. TJbi docu- 
menta facinoris sunt, ibi non opus est verbis judicibus. 
6. Ad vitam multa nobis opus sunt, . ad beatam autem 
tantum mens sana in corpore sano. — 6. Quum sseva 
orta est tempestas, tum gubernatore opus est. 

7. Bis grdtum est, quod date 6pus est, ultro si 
dfferas. 

8. Quid tibi pecunia optis si ea uti n6n potes ? 

9. Bqu6 currenti n6n opus calcdribus. 
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122. 1. We need magistrates, without whose pru- 
dence and diligence the city cannot exist. — 2. The 
body needs much food, much drink, much oil, lastly 
long labour ; hut virtue will be yours without expense. 
— 3. Atticus gave all things from his own property, which 
his friends needed. — 4. Wherefore are witnesses wanted 
in a clear case ? — 5. Who wishes to wage war, requires 
money and soldiers. — 6. Happy is he who desires 
nothing, and therefore wants no roreign aid. — 7. Laws 
have always been and always will be necessary, for 
without them no community can exist. 

Pronoans. 

SjDtax §§ 59—65. 

123. 1. Ego reges ejeci,vos tyrannos introducitis ; 
ego libertatem peperi, vos partam servare non vultis. — 

2. Sequani per fines suos Helvetios ire passi sunt, eos- 
que rogaverunt, ne (§ 78) se in itinere lacesserent. — 

3. Leonnatus multis magnisque pollicitationibus persua- 
dere Eumeni studuit, ut Perdiccam deserSret, ac secum 
faceret societatem.— 4. Dion admiratus est et adama- 
yit Platonem seque totum ei tradidit. — 5. Fuit antea 
tempus, cum Qermanos G-alli virtute superarent, sed 
paulatim assuefacti superari multisque victi proBliis ne 
se quidem ipsi cum illis virtute comparant. — 6. Segni 
Gondrusique legatos ad CsBsarem miserunt oratum (to 
pray § 122) ne se in hostium numero duceret ; nihil se 
de bello cogitasse, nulla Ambiorigi auxilia misisse. — 
7. GoBsar, si qui ad eos Eburones ex fuga convenissent, 
ad se ut reducerentur imperavit ; si ita fecissent, fines 
eorum se violaturum negavit. 

124. 1. We shall love thee, if thou wilt show (§ 19) 
thyself worthy (§ 32) of our love. — 2. We are bid to 
love not only our friends, but our enemies also. — 
3. CsBsar sent messengers to (ad) the enemies and 
desired fifty hostages to be sent to him. — 4. The leader 
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of the enemies said, that he would send him one hundred. 
— 6. The Helve tii thought (§ 23), they would persuade 
(§ 58) the Allobroges, to let them go through their 
land. — 6. It was reported to Ceesar, that they attempted 
to march through the province. — 7. Minos, the king of 
Crete, often retired into a cave and said (§ 23) that he 
there conversed with Jupiter, and received laws from 
him. — 8. Alexander usea to say (§ 23), that he would 
rather be Achilles than Homer, for that an Olympian 
victor was more illustrious than the herald, who pro- 
claimed (Imperf. Subj.) his name. — 9. "Who believes, 
that he owes gratitude to unfortunate men ? 

1 25. 1. Democritus, cui pater ingentes divitias reli- 
querat, omne fere patrimonium suum civibus donavit. — 
2. Quum homo quidam, qui diu in uno pede stare didi- 
cerat, LacedsBmonio cuidam dixisset, se non arbitrari, 
LacedsBmoniorum quemquam tamdiu idem facere posse, 
ille respondit: ''At anseres te diutius." — 3. Miltiades 
amicior omnium libertati quam susa fuit dominationi 

4. Alius in aliis rebus est prssstantior. 

5. In cornu tauri parvulus quondam culex 
Consedit ; seque dixit, mole si sua 
Eum gravaret, avolaturum iUico. 

At ille: „Nec te cdnsidentem senseram.*' 

126. 1. Two Boman knights promised Catiline, to 
kill (i. e. that they would kill § 23) Cicero in the night. 
— 2. The emperor Titus said, that he would rather 
(tnalle) save the life of one citizen, than kill a thousand 
enemies. — 3. The Ephesians maintain, that Homer was 
their countryman.— 4. "Who is there among you (§ 40, 4) 
who would not wish rather (qui non malit), that great 
powers of the mind were given to him (Ace. w. Inf.), than 
of the body ? — 6. "Who thinks, that he alone is wise, 
must appear ridiculous to all. — 6. Scipio told the 
Senators, if they gave Greece ai a province to his 
brother Lucius Scipio, that he would go as legate with 
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him. — 7. The Tarentines who had implored the assistance 
of king Pyrrhua against the Eomans, discovered too late, 
that instead of an ally they had got a master. 

Adjectives. 

Syntax §§ 66—71. 

1 27. 1. Cingetorigi principatus at que imperium est 
traditum. — 2. Exsules domum Charonis devenerunt, a 
quo et tempus et dies erat datus.~3. ^is» sunt noc- 
turne tempore faces ardorque coeli.^— 4. Eex regiaque 
classis una profecti sunt. — 5. Prima Sicilia provincia est 
appellata. — 6. Dionysius Apollocrati maximam fidem 
uni habebat. — 7. Clara sunt apud Catanenses nomina 
fratrum Anapi et Amphinomi, qui patrem et matrem 
humeris per medios ignes MtnsB portarunt, eosque cum 
vit» suae periculo e flammis eripuerunt. — 8. Extremo 
Peloponnesio bello Conon pr©tor fuit Atheniensium, 
quum apud -^gos flumen eorum copiae a Lysandro sunt 
devictaB. — 9. CaBsar statuit, prima luce hostes impru- 
dentes aggredi. — 10. Socratem, sapientissimum omnium 
Graecorum, sui cives capitis damnaverunt. — 11. Eumenes 
sperabat imprudentem hostem opprimere, si per sola loca 
contenderet. 

128' 1. Passion and avarice are often more power- 
iul than virtue. — 2. Honours and victories are fortui- 
tous. — 3. Thales of Miletus first foretold an eclipse of 
the sun. — 4. As early spring is like youth, so the end 
of autumn may be compared to {cum) old age. — 5. The 
BomaDS were rather fond of power and gloiy. — 6. 
Let us read as many books as possible. — 7. All the 
soldiers returned safe into the camp. — 8. The Syracusans 
obeyed (§ 63) Dionysius unwillingly for many years 
(§ 20). — 9. The enemies of Alcibiades resolved to 
accuse him in his absence. — 10. Learned men are 
generally rather deficient in strength of body. — 11. 
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That which is honourable, is to be esteemed higher than 
that which is useful. — 12. As often as Hannibal met 
the Bomans in Italy, he always came off yictorious. 

1 29* 1. Medio tutissimus ibis. — 2. Non qui jussus 
aliquid facit, miser est, sed qui invitus facit. — 3. Han- 
nibal primus cum ezercitu Alpes transiit. — 4. Hispania 
postrema omnium provinciarum perdomita est. — 6. Multi 
eos, quos vivos coluerunt, mortuos contumelia afficiunt 
(§ 35 Note). — 6. Legati inanes ad regem revertuntur. — 
7. Athenis quum pugna depingeretur Marathonia, in de- 
cem prsBtorum numero prima Miltiadis imago posita 
est. — 8. Thales, philosophus antiquissimus, dicere sole- 
bat, non solum facta hominum, sed ne cogitata quidem 
deos latere. — 9. Simoni^es primus carmina statuto 
pretio scripsit; quare eum Musam venalem reddidisse 
dicunt. — 10. Iphicrates, dux Atheniensium, vigilem 
quern dormientem invenerat, hasta transfixit, dicens: 
Qualem inveni, talem reliqui. 

130. 1. Thrasybulus forbade to harm his adversaries 
on their retreat (i. e. retreating), for he considered it 
just, that citizens should spare their fellouMsitizenB, — 2. 
The Euphrates aod the Tigris are very l^rge rivers of 
Asia ; of these the Euphrates is the larger, the Tigris 
the more rapid. — 3. Many men are more learned than 
wise. — 4. At the extreme end of Britain dwelt the 
Caledonians, who alone resisted the arms of the Bomans ; 
against them the Emperor Hadrianus constructed a 
mound and a wall in the middle of the island. — 5. It 
is the mark (§ 48) of silly people to prefer the pleasant 
to tiie useful. 

Indicative Mood. 

Syntax §$ 72. 73. 

1 3 1 * 1. Tiberius Gracchus vitam, quam gloriosissime 
degere potuerat, immatura morte finivit. — 2. Ad mor- 
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tern te CatilTna duci jussu consiilis jam pridem opor- 
tebat. — 3. Homines benevolos, qualescunque sunt, grave 
est insequi contumelia. — 4. Virtatem qui adeptus erit, 
ubicunque erit gentium, a nobis diligetur. — 6. Possum 
persequi multa oblectamenta rerum rusticarum, sed ea 
qu8B dixi fuisse sentio longiora (§ 68). — 6. Antonius 
fugientis Cleopatrsd quam pugnantis militis sui comes 
esse maluit, et imperator, qui in desertores ssBvire debue- 
rat, desertor exercitus sui factus est. 

7. Male vixit, quisquis ^mori nescit bene. 

8. Morti debetur, quidquid unquam ndscitur. 

132. 1. Eminent men, whether they undertake to 
act right or wrong, excel in either, — 2. Thou hast 
overwhelmed with every insult him whom thou shouldst 
have honoured like a father. — 3. The war should 
either not have been undertaken or carried on in a 
manner befitting the dignity of the Boman people. — 4. 

. Whatever is undertaken in the expectation of good luck, 
is badly performed. — 6. You ought rather to have con- 
fessed your faults, than to have stained your reputation 
with fsdsehoods. — 6. I wish to read your letters, how- 
ever they may be written. — 7. The hour (i. e. time) 
of your death will come, and that quickly, whether you 
delay or hasten. — 8. The laws of the Crefcans, whether 
Jupiter or Minos may have given them, educate youth 
through labour. — 9. It is a bad habit to argue against 
every thing that others bring forward, whether this be 
done in earnest or for show. 

Interrogative Sentences. 

Syntax § 74. 

133. 1. Num imperatorum scientia nihil est, quia 
summus imperator interdum fugit ? — 2. Nonne poetsB 
post mortem nobilitari volunt ? — 3. Infelix est Fabri- 
cius, quod rus suum ipse fodit ? — 4. Quis non pauper- 
tatem extimescit ? — 5. Quad amicitia potest esse inter 
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improboB ? — 6. Quern non delectat adspectns floi^ntis 
arboris ? — 7. Animantium quanta varietas est ! — 8. 
TJnde veniunt, quo se conferunt ciconiae ? — 9. Quomodo 
Bedare possunt mala preescntia preateritffi voluptates ? — 

10. Num uUum supplicium gravius putas publico odio ? — 

11. Num, si Coriolanus habuit amicos, ferre contra 
patriam arma illi cum Coriolano debuerunt ? 

134. 1. Will our souls remain after death? — 2. 
Have not the Greeks surpassed the !Eomans in arts 
and learning ? — 3. Is any one of the Greek poets 
superior to Homer ? — 4. How many towns claimed him 
as their citizen ? — 6. Were not the poems of Homer 
first collected and written down at Athens by order of 
the tyrant Pisistratus ? — 6. How long did Agamemnon, 
how long Ulysses wander about in all the seas after the 
end of the Trojan war ? — 7. Which of the two Consuls 
was killed in the battle of Cannae ? — 8. How many 
kings reigned at Rome? — 9. Why was Tarquinius 
deprived of his kingdom and driven into exile ? — 10. 
Had he taken from the Eomans (§ 62 ) the liberty which 
they had previously enjoyed ? — 11. How far will you 
abuse, Catiline, our patience ? 

Compound Questions. 

Syntax § 75. 

135. 1. Sol mobilis an immobilis est ? — 2. TJnus 
mundus est, an plures ? — 3. Stellarum numerus par an 
impar est ? — 4. Tarquinius Superbus Prisci Tarquinii 
filius neposne fuit ? — 5. Yirtus suamne propter digni- 
tatem an propter fructus aliquos expetitur ? — 6. Utrum 
major est sol an minor quam terra ? — 7. Num Home- 
rum, num Hesiodum, num Simonidem coegit in suis stu- 
diis obmutescere senectus, an in omnibus his studiorum 
agitatio vitae sequalis fuit ? — 8. Utrum pati indigna 
(§ 71, 2) an facere majori dedecori (§ 57) est? — 9. 
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Malisne unnquam fuisse beatos, an ex beato fieri 

miserrimus ? 

136. 1. Will you surrender the town, the country, 
the temples of the Gods to the power of the eoemies 
or will you meet them in arms (translate: armed)? — 
2. Was the world created and is it governed by the 
providence of God, or has some chance made the sun 
and watches over the changes of days and nights and 
the regular succession of seasons ? — 3. Is it better to 
perish by the sword of our enemies, or to serve (§53) 
a proud conqueror ? — 4. Was Octavianus Augustus 
the first emperor of the Eomans, or is Julius CsBsar to 
be called by that name ? — 5. Were the Gracchi dema- 
gogues and anxious to subvert the liberty of the Roman 
state for the sake (§ 39) of their own advantage and 
glory, or are they worthy (§ 32) of our praise and 
admiration, because they combated (Subj. Perf.) the 
avarice and tyranny of the nobles and protected the 
poor? 

Subjunetive Mood in Principal Sentences. 

Syntax § 76. 

1 37. 1. Amemus patriam, pareamus senatui, consu- 
lamus bonis (§ 53, note 2). — 2. Meminerimus etiam 
ad versus infimos justitiam esse servandam. — 3. Quis 
non admiretur splendorem pulchritudinemque virtutis ? 
4. Ubi istum invenias, qui honorem amici anteponat 
(§ 55) suo ? — 5. Frangas potius quam corrigas (sc. ea) 
quae in pravum induruerunt. — 6. Hasc sit propositi 
nostri summa ; quod sentimus, loquamur ; quod loquimur 
sentiamus ; concordet sermo cum vita. — 7. Commodis 
omnium Iseteris, movearis incommodis. — 8. Qui domum 
intraverit,nos potius mireturquam supellectilem nostram. 
9. Qui dedit beneficium taceat, narret qui accepit. 

10. Gito accusaris atit laudaris ndminem. 

11. Eortunam citius reperias quam retineas. 
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12. Non fdcile serves sdlus, quod multis placet. 

13. NuMm sine teste suo locum put&veris. 

14. Ne major quam facultas sit benignitas. 

15. 'Aversis utindm tetigissem cdrmina M6sis, 
Phoebus et iacepttim d^stituisset optis. 

138. 1. Ayoid even the sweet which can become 
bitter. — 2. Bear that wfiich thou canst not avoid. — 
3. Who wishes to obtain true glory, let him discharge 
the duties of justice. — 4. Let not the wicked dare to 
appease the gods with gifts. — 5. Who would love him, 
whom he fears (Pres. Subj.)? — 6. Oh that I could so 
easily discover truth, as expose falsehood ! — 7. Oh that 
I had been able to avoid suspicion as well as guilt ! 
(translate : as guilt, so also to avoid suspicion.) — 8. Oh 
that civil war may not disturb the flourishing common- 
wealth ! — 9. What shall I do, what shall I say, whom 
shall 1 implore, what remedy shall I And for my mis-, 
fortunes? — 10. Why should we pardon those, who 
for their own advantage have abused our confidence 
and done great harm to the commonwealth ? 

Ut expressing Purpose and Consequence. 

Syntax § 78. 

13§. 1. Legum idcirco servi sumus, ut liberi esse 
possimus. — 2. Eomani ab aratro Cincinnatum abduze- 
nint, ut dictator esset. — 3. Suscipienda bella sunt, ut 
sine injuria in pace vivatur. — 4. Cicero Athenas pro- 
fectus esty ut in philosophorum scholis ingenium ezco- 
leret. — 5. Epistolas scribimus, ut absentes de rebus 
nostris certiores faciamus. — 6. Edimus, ut vivamus, non 
vivimus, ut edamus. — 7. Habet senectus, honorata prs- 
sertim, tantam auctoritatem, ut ea pluris (§ 45) sit, quam 
omnes adolescentisd voluptates. — 8. Ita comparata est 
hominum natura, ut aliena melius videant et judioent 
quam sua. — 9. Alcibiades tanta. fuit sagacitate, ut de- 
cipi non posset. — 10. Legum conditores festos institue- 
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runt dies, ut ad hilaritatem homines publice cogerentur. 
11. Diu dpparandum est b^Uum, ut yincas celerius. 

140. 1. Sueh is the life of men, that nobody en- 
deayours to commit a crime without some hope and pro- 
fit. — 2. "Who is so wretched, that he has not felt the 
goodness of God ? — 3. At that time I happened to be 
ill, 80 that I could not come to thy wedding. — 4. 
Lucius Metellus, the High Pontiff, enjoyed such vigour 
in his extreme old age, that he did not regret his youth. 

5. We must take so much (of) food and drink, that our 
ener^es are restored, not oppressed. — 6. Marcus 
Attilius Begulus went to his death, to keep his word, 
given to an enemy. — 7. I do not regret having lived, 
because I have so lived, that I think, I was not bom in 
vain. — 8. Whose ears are closed to truth, so that he 
cannot hear truth from a friend^ his safety must be 
despaired of. 

141. 1. OalilnsB pullos pennis fovent, ne frigore 
Iffidantur. — 2. Annos septuaginta natus, tot enim vixit 
Ennius, ita ferebat duo, qusD maxima putantur onera, 
paupertatem et senectutem^ ut eis pssne delectari vide- 
retur. — 3. Auditus flexuosum iter habet, ne quid in- 
trare possit. — 4. Nemo prudens punit, quia peccatum 
est, sed ne peccetur. — 6. Ceterse res, qua3 expetuntur 
opportunsB sunt singulsB rebus fere singulis ; diviti», ut 
utare ; opes, ut colare ; honores, ut laudere ; voluptates, 
ut gaudeas; valetudo, ut dolore careas et muneribus 
fungare corporis : amicitia res plurimas continet. — 

6. Scipio tam elegans liberalium studiorum omnisque 
doctrinsD admirator fuit, ut Folybium PansBtiumque, pr»- 
cellent€fs ingenio viros, domi militiaBque secum habuerit. 

142. 1. Dionysius taught his daughters to shave, 
that he might not entrust his neck to a barber. — 2. Eri- 
phyle is said to have been of such cupidity, that, when 
{£uum w. Subj.) she had seen a necklace of (^ex) gold 
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and gems, charmed with its beauty, she betrayed the 
safety (E. 140, 8) of her husband. — 3. Not all can 
be Scipios and Eabii Maximi, to remember the taking 
(Plur.) of cities, battles by land and sea, wars carried 
on by (a) them (§ 63 se) and triumphs. — 4l "What 
robber was ever so nefarious, what pirate so barbarous, 
that, although (quum w. Subj.) he might (posse) have the 
whole booty without blood, he preferred to gain bloody 
spoils ? — 5. Dio admired Plato so much, that he gave 
himself up to him entirely (§ 66). — 6. Codrus offered 
himself to death to deliver his country from the enemies. 

Ut after facere &c. 

Syntax § 79. 

143. 1. Sol efficit, ut omnia floreant et in suo qu»- 
que genere pubescant. — 2. Temperantia sedat appeti- 
tiones et efficit, ut hsB rectae rationi pareant. — 3. Qui 
libros Sibyllinos composuit, callide perfecit, ut quod- 
cunque accidisset, praedictum videretur. — 4. Invitus 
equidem feci, ut L. Elaminium e senatu ejicerem. — 
6. ¥acio libenter, ut per literas tecum coUSquar. — 
6. HsBC igitur lex in amicitia sanciatur, ut neque roge- 
mus res turpes, nee faciamus rogati. — 7. Julius Caesar 
nullo metu Sullanarum compelli potuit partium, ut uxe- 
rem suam, CinnsB filiam repudiaret. — 8. Quum prae- 
cipitur, ut nobismet ipsis imperemus, hoc praecipitur, ut 
ratio coerceat temeritatem. 

9. 'Orandum est ut sit mens sdna in c6rpore sane. 

144. 1. The Senate ordered the Decemvirs to 
inspect the Sibylline books. — 2. Caesar commissioned 
Trebonius in (per) a letter, not to suffer Massilia to be 
taken by (per) force. — 3. Darius, the king of the Per- 
sians, decreed to make (note 1) war upon the Scythians. — 
4. He who runs a race, must strive and endeavour to (ut) 
be victorious. — 6. Philosophy exhorts us to obey God 
cheerfuUy. — 6. The consul was ordered to levy two new 
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legions. — 7. Ceeaar admonished his soldiers, to remem- 
ber their former courage. — 8. Gabioius passed a law, 
that Pompey should be sent to put down (ad oppri' 
ffiendos) the pirates, and that he should have (esse § 30) 
in all the provinces an equal command with the procon- 
suls within fifty miles from the sea. 

1 45. 1. Decrevit senatus, ut L. Opimius consul vi- 
deret, ne quid res publica detriment! caperet. — 2. Peto 
a te, Yel, si pateris, oro, ut homines miseros et fortuna 
magis quam culpa calamitosos conserves incoliimes. — 
3. Magnopere te hortor mi Cicero, ut non solum oratio- 
nes meas, sed hos eiiam de philosophia libros studioso 
legas. — 4. Impellimur natura, ut prodesse velimus 
quam plurimis, imprimis docendo. — 5. Haec igitur lex 
amicitise sanciatur, ut ab amicis honesta petamus, amico- 
rum causa honesta faciamus, ne exspectemus quidem^ 
dum {until) rogemur, studium semper adsit, cunctatio 
absit, consilium vero dare audeamus libere, plurimum 
in amicitia amicorum bene suadentium valeat auctoritas 
eaque et adhibeatur ad monendum non modo aperte sed 
etiam acriter, si res postulabit, et adhibitse pareatur. — 
6. Id agere debemus, ut irritamenta vitiorum (§ 38) 
quam longissime profugiamus. — 7. Hoc plerumque faci- 
mus, ut consilia eventis ponderemus, et cui bene quid 
(i. e. aliquid) processerit, multum ilium providisse, cui 
secus (supply quid processerit), nihil sensisse dicamus. 

146. 1. It is the first duty of justice, that nobody 
(ut ne quis) injure any one (quis) unless provoked by 
some wrong. — 2. By fate we live, sicken, recover, 
die ; what (quid) service dost thou render, medicine, 
except that by thy side (juxta te) nobody despairs ? — 
8. It is a great commendation, if man is kind to man ; 
we enjoin, that he should stretch out his hand to one 
who is shipwrecked, that he show the road to one who 
has lost his way, that he divide his bread with the 
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hungry. — 4. Epaminondas effected thii, that the 
Lacedemonians were deprived of the assistance of their 
allies. — 5. I advise all, who wish to avoid dangers, 
to remain within their bounds. — 6. Mature urges us 
to procure that, which is necessary for life. — 7. Hie- 
mistocles advised the Athenians to embark and to aban- 
don the town to the enemies. — 8. A sincere friend is 
bent upon this, that his friend's mind be freed from all 
grief. — 9. The Athenians had nothing more at heart, 
than that their walls should be rebuilt, before the Lace- 
dsBmonians could order them to desist from this under- 
taking. — 10. Therefore they commissioned Themistocles, 
to proceed to Lacedsemon and to deceive the Lacedss- 
monians as to (de) their intention. — 11. In the mean 
time the whole people of the Athenians, men and women, 
old and young, worked day and night to finish the walls ; 
and at length they accomplished thisy that their town 
was fortified, in spite and even without the knowledge of 
the Lacedaemonians. 

Ut after Est, fit, aocidit &c. 

Syntax § 80. 

147. 1. Ad Appii Claudii senectutem accedebat etiam, 
ut C8BCUB esset. — 2. "Nvllo casu arbitror hoc constanti 
homini posse contingere, ut ulla intermissio fiat officii. — 
8. Exaudlta vox est, futurum esse, ut Eoma ab hostibus 
caperetur. — 4. Jam in eo erat^ ut in muros evaderet 
miles. — 6. Sestat, ut de hujus viri moribus dicam. — 
6. Est hoc commune vitium in magnis liberisque civi- 
tatibus, ut invidia gloria comes sit. — 7. Fuit hoc in 
M. GrasBo, ut vellet nostrorum (our, i. e. Roman) homL 
num in omni genere prudentiam Q-rsBcis anteferre. — 
8. Eeliquum est, ut tute tibi imperes. — 9. Thrasybulo 
contigit, ut patriam a triginta tyrannis oppressam in 
Hbertatem vindicaret. — 10. Est miserorum, ut malevol^ 
sint. — 11. Eit, nescio quomodo, ut magis in aliis cer- 
namus quam in nobismet ipsis, si quid delinquitur. 
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148. 1. It often happens, that advantage is at va- 
riance with honesty. — 2. Antonius was defeated by the 
consuls Hirtius and Fansa, but it ha ppen ed, that Doth 
consuls perished in the battle. — 3. What was lefb to 
Catiline, when his conspiracy was discovered, but 
to leave his country ? — 4. "We are far (multum abeat) 
from knowing (translate : that we know) the age or the 
birthplace of Homer. — 6. Before the battle of Sa- 
lamis the Greeks were on the point of dispersing every 
one to his own home. — 6. But it happened, that through 
the wisdom of Themistocles they were compelled to re- 
main and to fight against their will (inviti § 67.). — 
7. The enemies being defeated and our country deli- 
vered, it remains /or U8 to honour those, by whose blood 
such a great victory has been gained. 

Ut or Accusative with Infinitiye. 

Syntax §§ 81. 82. 

149. 1. Nusquam apud Homerum Agamemnon optaty 
ut Ajacis similes habeat decem, at ut Nestoris. — 2. Hel- 
yetii trium mensium molita cibaria sibi quemque domo 
efierre jusserunt et persuaserunt finitimis, ut eodem usi 
consilio, oppidis suis vicisque exustis, una cum iis pro- 
ficiscerentur. — 3. M. Marcelli interitum ne crudelissi- 
mus quidem hostis honore sepultursd carere passus est. — 
4. Mos est hominum, ut nolint eundem pluribus rebus 
excellere. — 6. TJtrum corporis an tibi malles vires animi 
dari ? — 6. Tibi favemus, te tua frui virtufce cupimus. — 
7. Dignum laude virum Musa vetat mori. 

150. 1. Those who gave to Greece the forms of 
their government, wished that the bodies of the young 
should be strengthened by hardships. — 2. The Ger- 
mans do not suffer wine to be imported into their coun- 
try (ad se), because they think, that by it (ea re) men 
are made effeminate and rendered weak to undergo 
hardships (ad laborem ferendum), — 3. We all suffer 
willingly, that there are as many cice\i&e^i:^ ^^ "^^^^ss^i^^^ 
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because an innocent man if he is accused, (Subj.) can 
be acquitted, a guilty one, unless be bas been (Subj.) 
accused, cannot be condemned ; but it is more useful, 
that the innocent be acquitted, than that the guilty be 
not tried. — 4. Conscience does not suffer the eyildoer 
ever to rest.— 5. The legislator has desired, that the 
young should be modest and honour age. 

Subjunctive without ut. 

Syntax § 83. 

151. 1. Cave Catoni anteponas ne istum quidem 
ipsum (sc. Socratem), quern ApoUo sapientissimum ju- 
dicavit.— 2. Suis te oportet illecebris ipsa virtus trahat 
ad verum decus. — 3. Quod semper movetur, SBt^mum 
est ; quod autem agitatur aliunde, quando finem habet 
motua, Vivendi finem habeat necesse est. — 4. In urbe 
luxuries creatur ; ex luxuria existat avaritia necesse est ; 
ex avaritia erumpat audacia; inde omnia scelera ac 
maleficia gignuntur; vita autem rustica parsimoniee^ 
diligentiae, justitiaB magistra est. — 6. Quae disputari de 
amicitia possunt, ab eis censeo petatis, qui ista profit 
tentiu*.— 6. Tu velim animum a me parumper avertas, 
LsBlium loqni ipsum putes.— 7. Cave putes aut mare 
ullum aut flammam esse tantam, quam non facilius sit 
sedare, quam effrenata insolentia multitudinem. — 8. Eu- 
menes suasit OlympiaD, matri Alexandri, omnium in- 
juriarum oblivisceretur et in neminem acerbiore (§ 68) 
uteretur imperio. 

9. Pecunias oportet imperes, non servias. 
10. Ludit in humanis divina potentia rebus, 
t,t certim prsesens vix habet h6ra fidem ; 
Til quoque fac timers, et qua6 tibi la^ta vid^ntur, 
Dtim loqueris, fieri tristia p6sse putd. 

152. 1. We can be on our guard against (ad) stran- 
gera (alienus) : it is necessary, that our friends should 
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see many parts more exposed ; but how can we guard 
against ( ( 53, N. 2) a companion, whom even if we 
merely fear, we infringe the law of our duty. — 2. The 
knowledge of a fault is the beginning of salvation ; for 
he who does not know, that he is at fault, does not 
wish to be corrected: you must discover yourself to 
he at fault, before you improve. — 3. It is necessary, 
that the mortal body perisn. — 4. See that you read 
Cicero again and again, for he is the best master of 
Latin style ; but take care lest you imitate him too ser- 
vilely, for though I should like you to be similar to 
Cicero, I should not like you to be unlike yourself. — 
6. It is necessary, that we should borrow from good 
models both words and diction, but if we think in our 
own manner, our style will be free from the blemishes 
of imitation. 

U t and ne after Verbs of fear. 

Sjntax § 84. 

153. 1- Tertiam jam sBtatem (§ 20) Nestor vivebat, 
nee erat ei verendum, ne vera praedicans (119, 2) de se 
nimis videretur aut insolens aut loquax. — 2. Orator 
metuo ne languescat senectute, est enim munus ejus non 
ingenii solum, sed laterum etiam et virium. — 8. Om- 
nes labores te excipere video: timeo ut sustineas. — 4. 
Vereor, ne dum minuere velim laborem, augeam. — 5. 
Non vereor, ne mea vitsB modestia parum valitura sit 
contra falsos rumores. — 6. Pavor ceperat milites, ne 
mortiferum esset vulnus Scipionis. — 7. Adulatores, 
si quem laudant, vereri se dicunt, ut illius facta verbis 
consequi possint. — 8. Nunquam periculi fuga commit- 
tendum est, ut imbelles timidique videamur ; sed fugien- 
dum etiam illud, ne offeramus nos periculis sine causa, 
quo nihil potest esse stultius. 

1 54* 1. I fear, that no true comfort can be found. — 
2. Cicero had no cause to fear, that by the execution of 
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Catiline (Abl. absol.) he would incur any hatred of 
posterity. — 3. After the battle of Gannse there was 
great fear at Some, that Hannibal would besiege the 
town with his victorious army, — 4. The Lacedemo- 
nians saw, that there was great danger, lest their allies 
should desert. — 5. It is not to be appreh^ided, that 
the art of war will be neglected by that people, which 
cultivates the arts of peace, nor is there any danger, 
lest those should lose their liberty, who are worthy of 
it. — 6. The Gauls were afraid, they would not be able 
to overtake the Britons, they were not afraid, that they 
would be defeated themselves. 

Quod with the Indicative. 

Syntax § 85. 

155. 1. Bene facis, quod me adjuvas. — 2. Fecisti 
mihi pergratum, quod Serapionis librum ad me misisti. — 
3. Bene mihi evenit, quod mittor ad mortem. — 4. Ac- 
cidit perincommode, quod eum nusquam vidistL — 5. 
Quanta est benignitas natursB, quod tam multa, tarn 
varia tamque jucunda gignit ! — 6. Illud animorum 
corporumque dissimile, quod animi valentes morbo ten- 
tari non possunt, corpora possunt. — 7. Quod spiratis, 
quod vocem mittitis, indignantur. — 8. Deo satis est, 
quod colitur et amatur ; non potest amor cum timore 
misceri. — 9. Eumeni multum detrazit (§ 52) inter Ma- 
cedones viventi (§ 119,2), quod alienae erat civitatis. — 
10. Quod viris fortibus honos est habitus, laudo. — 11. 
Hoc conditio humana vel pessimum habet, quod fortuna, 
quos miseros facit, et superstitiosos facit. 

1 56- 1. I rejoice that thou art well. — 2. It grieves 
(§ 53) me, that thou art angry. — 3. Themistocles acted 
wisely in compelling (quod) the Greeks to fight (trans- 
late : to battle). — 4. To the common trepidation of all 
this was added, that the phalanx of the Macedonians, 
heavy and immoveable, could not wheel round. — 5. I 
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congratulate (§ 63) you upon (quod) having returned in 
safety to ^o\ir friends. — 6. By this one thin^ chiefly we 
are superior to animals, that we converse among our- 
selves and that we can express in words (dicendo) what 
vre feel. — 7. Augustus was much distressed that Quinc- 
tilius Varus with three Boman legions was killed by the 
Germans. — 8. He did well to send Drusus and Tiberius 
to the legions of Gaul. 

Quod with the Sulganctive. 

Syntax § 87. 

157. 1. PrsBfecti regis Persiie legatos miserunt Athe- 
nas questum (to complain § 122), quod Chabrias adversu^ 
regem bellum gereret cum iEgyptiis. — 2. Alexandrum 
filium Philippus accusat, quod largitione benevolentiam 
Macedonum consectetur. — 8. Aristides nonne ob earn 
causam expulens est patria, quod pr»ter modum Justus 
esset? — 4. Cyrenaici virtutem censuerunt * ob earn rem 
esse laudandam, quod efficiens (§. 43) esset voluptatis. — 
5. Quodsi in hoc erro, quod animos hominum immorta]e» 
esse credam, libenter erro ;. nee mihi hunc errorem, dum 
vivo, extorqueri (§ 62) volo. — 6. Socratem querenti 
(§ 119^ 1) cuidam, quod nihil sibi peregrin ationes pro- 
fiiissent^ respondisse ferunt : Non immerito hoc tibi eve- 
nit ; tecum enim peregrinabaris. — 7. Spartanue quidam 
in magistratus petitione ab semulis victus, maxima sibi 
ketitisa (§ 67) esse dixit, quod patria sua se (§ 83, § 68.) 
meliores cives haberet. 

1 58. 1. Scipio often lamented, that men were in all 
things more careful, than in friendship. — 2. Marcus 
Pomponius, a tribune of the people, accused Manlius, 
when he had been Dictator, that he had added a few 
days to his dictatorship. — 3. He charged him also, 
that he had banished from society his son Titus, who 
was afterwards called Torquatus, and that he had 
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ordered him to live in the country (§ 29, 2). — 4. The- 
mistocles used to walk about by night because he taid 
he could not sleep. — 6. Socrates was accused of cor- 
rupting youth. — 6. Epaminondas bore patiently the 
injustice of his y^Z/oi^-citizens ; because he thought it 
wrong to harbour anger against his native country. — 
7. Magnificence ( — tia) and expense in (Q-en. § 38) 
entertainments are despised by Epicurus, because nature 
is satisfied with little care. — 8. Octavianus asked 
pardon for having made use of (because he had used) 
a Greek word. 

Quo. 

Syntax § 88. 

159. 1. Corrupisse dicitur Cluenfcius judicium 
pecunia, quo inimicum suum innocentem condemnaret. 

2. Ager non semel aratur, sed novatur et iteratur, quo 
meliores foetus possit et grandiores edere. — 3. Obdu- 
cuntur libro aut cortice trunci, quo sint a frigoribus et 
caloribus tutiores. — 4. Geometrsa solent non omnia 
docere, sed postulare, ut qusedam sibi concedantur, quo 
facilius, quae volunt explicent. — 6. Ad te litteras dedi, 
non quo haberem magnopere (scil. aliquid), quod scribe- 
rem, sed ut loquerer tecum absens. — 6. Mihi quidem 
laudabiliora yidentur omnia, qusB sine venditatione et sine 
populo teste fiunt ; non quo fugiendus sit, (omnia enim 
bene facta in luce se collocari yolunt,) sed tamen nullum 
theatrum yirtuti conscientia majus est. 

160. 1. Cfldsar doubled the pay of the soldiers, 
that they might be the more ready to fight. — 2. Before 
the battle with the Helvetii CsBsar removed all the 
horses, that the soldiers should think the less of flight. 

3. We must obey all the laws of our country, not as 
if all the laws were just, but because it is better to be 
governed by imperfect laws than to be without laws 
altogether. — 4. Control thyself, that thou mayest be 
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able to control others the more easily. — 5. The numer- 
ous attendance of men and women at funerals was 
abolished, that lamentation might be diminished. — 
6. Eich men rarely pass themselves off for poor, to 
avoid the envy of those who struggle with poverty. 

Quominus. 

Syntax § 89. 
l(jl. 1. Intercludor dolore, quominus ad te plura 
Bcribam. — 2. ^tas non impedit, quominus literarum 
studia teneamus usque ad ultimum temp us senectutis. — 

3. Atticus, ne qua statua sibi poneretur, res ti tit. — 

4. Eegulus ne sententiam diceret, recusavit. — 5. Pytha- 
goreis interdictum putatur, ne faba vescerentur. — 6. Ci- 
mon nusquam in hortis custodem imposuit, ne quis im- 
pediretur, quominus ejus rebus, quibus quisque vellet, 
fipueretur. — 7. Non deterret sapientem mors, quominus 
in omne tempus rei publicss suisque consulat (§ 53, 2). — 
87 Isocrati quominus haberetur summus orator, non offe- 
cit, quod infirmitate vocis, ne in publico diceret, impe- 
diebatur. — 9. Epaminondas non recusavit, quominus 
legis pcBuam subiret. 

162. 1. Pride never prevented the Eomans from 
imitating foreign customs, provided they were use- 
ful. — 2. Poverty cannot prevent our being happy, 
provided we are content with that which is enough. 
— 3. A just man, though he be worthy of the great- 
est honours, will not object to a better man being 
preferred to himself (sibi), — 4. A good citizen who 
has deserved honours, should not refuse their being 
decreed to him {sibi), for they stimulate many others 
to (ad) virtue. — 5. The rivalry of the Lacedaemonians 
did not deter the Athenians from aspiring to the leader- 
ship of all the Greek states. — 6. Death, which on 
account of the shortness of life can never be far off, and 
on account of uncertain accidents daily impends overvjn*^ 
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will not deter a wise man from considering the interests 
of the republic and his own. 

Quin. 

Syotax § 90. 

163* 1. Facere non possum, quin quotidie ad te 
mittam literas. — 2. "Non possumus recusare, quin alii a 
nobis dissentiant. — 3. Haud multum abfuit, quin Isme- 
nias interficeretur. — 4. Messanam cum imperio nemo 
venit, quin viderit Cupidmem ex marmore et Herculem 
egregie factum ex »re, in domo Heii Mamertini. — 6. 
Tantus est innatus in nobis cognitionis amor et scientife, 
ut nemo dubitare possit, quin ad eas res hominum na- 
tura nullo emolumento invitata rapiatur. — 6. Quia 
dubitat, quin belli duces ex hac una civitate prsBstan- 
tissimos psBne innumerabiles, in dicendo (eloquenoe) 
autem excellentes vix paucos proferre possimus ? -* 7. 
Fieri nullo modo poterat, quin Cleomeni parceretur 
(§ 63 N. 1). — 8. Legatorum hsBC fuit oratio, G-ermanos 
neque priores populo Eomano bellum inferre, neque 
tamen recusare, si lacesserentur, quin armis eontendant 
9. Nunquam dccedo ad te, quin abs te abeam d<$ctior* 

10. Nulla ^st, Yoluptas, quin. assiduse taedeat. 

11. Nil tdm difficile est^ quin quserendo iny^stigari 
pdssiet. 

164. 1. I could not help declaring to thee my opi- 
nion and my wish. — 2. There was not one (nemo) 
among the soldiers, who was not wounded. — 3. Not 
ipuch was wanting, that the enemies were driven out of 
their camp. — 4. It cannot be doubted, that there were 
poets before Homer. — 6. Pythagoras and the Pytha- 
goreans (-m) never doubted (Impf ), that we had souls 
emanating from the allpervading divine mind. — 6. In 
one community many can not lose their property and 
fortune without (ut non or quin) drawing (transl. so 
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that they do not draw) more with themselves into the 
same calamity. — 7. "Who doubts, that there is wealth 
in virtue ? — 8. Nobody is so brave as not to be dis- 
turbed by something unexpected. — 9. I deny, that there 
was in the whole of Sicily a silver vessel, which Verres 
did not carry off. — 10. When Timoleon had killed his 
brother, his mother never looked at him without calling 
him (i. e. so that she did not call him) a fratricide. 

Subjunctive in Relative Sentences. 

Syntax §§ 91—96. 

] 65* 1. Scripsit Cato in Originibus, legionesSoma- 
nas in eum saape locum profectas alacri animo et erecto, 
unde se nunquam redituras arbitrarentur. — 2. Curio 
ad focum sedenti magnum auri pondus Samnites quum 
attulissent, repudiati sunt ; non enim aurum habere pr8&- 
clarum sibi videri dixit, sed iis qui haberent aurum, 
imperare. — 3. P. Clodius legem in tribunatu tulit, qui 
civem Eomanum indemnatum interemisset, ei aqua et 
igni interdiceretur, cujus verbis etsi non nominabatur, 
Cicero tarn en solus petebatur. — 4. Mos est Athenis 
laudari in concione eos, qui sint in proeliis interfecti. 

166* 1. They say, that good men cultivate that 
justice, which is justice, not that, which is reputed 
to he justice, — 2. Augustus frequently repeated, that 
■whatever was done well, was done quickly enough; 
and that those who pursue trifling advantages at no 
trifling risk, were like men, who fish with a golden 
hook, the loss of which, if it were broken off, could not be 
compensated by anything, they might catch {nulla cap- 
tura). — 3. Themistocles informed Xerxes, that it was 
intended, to destroy the bridge, which he had con- 
structed over the Hellespont. — 4. It is necessary, that 
those who have committed a great crime, are tormented 
by the furies of an evil conscience. 
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167. 1* Homo Justus Dibil cuiquam (§ 52), quod 
in Be transferat, detrabet. — 2. Philippus rex Aris- 
totelem Alexandro filio doctorem accivit, a quo ille et 
agendi acciperet prsecepta et loquendi. — 3. Delegit 
Catilina (sell, eos) quos Homse relinqueret et quos secum 
educeret. — 4. Messinam sibi Verres urbem delegerat, 
quam haberet adjutricem scelerum (§ 38), furtorum 
receptricem, flagitiorum omnium aociam. — 5. Themis- 
tocli Artaxerxes Lampsacum urbem donarat, unde (= e 
qua) vinum sumeret. — 6. Agri multa ferunt, quae yel 
atatim consumantur, yel mandentur condita vetustati. 
.7. Apud Gennanos qui plurimos uros interfecerunt, 
relatis in publicum comibus, quse sint testimonio (§ 57), 
magnam ferunt laudem. — 8. Populus Romanus sibi 
tribunes plebis creavit, per quos contra Senatum et 
consules tutus esse posset. 

168. 1' The Lacedemonians placed thirty men 
over the Athenians, whom tbey had conquered, to 
govern their commonwealth. — 2. Pyrrhus sent an 
ambassador to the Eomans to ask for peace on equitable 
conditions. — 3. Words are discovered not to hide but 
to indicate our will. — 4. Nature has given reason to 
man, that the passions might be governed by it. — 
5. Many take from some what they may bestow on 
others. — 6. Csssar brought together a great number 
of ships to transport in them his army into Britain. — 
7. When Artaxerxes wished to make war on the Egyp- 
tians, he asked the Athenians for Iphicrates, to place 
him over his army. — 8. Philip gave to his son Alex- 
ander Aristotle as a teacher, from whom he might learn, 
-what behoved a king. 

169. 1. Innocentia est affectio talis animi, quas 
noceat nemini. — 2. In Homero hoc maximum est, quod 
neque ante ilium (scil. quisquam) quern ille imitaretur, 
neque post ilium, qui eum imitari possit, inventus est,—* 
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3. Fit ut is assentatoribuB patefaciat aures suas mazime, 
qui ipse sibi assentetur et se maxime ipse delectet. — 

4. Homo non solum se ipse diligit, sed et alterum an- 
quirit, cujus animum ita cum suo misceat, ut efficiat 
psBue unum ex duobus. — 5. Campani majora delique- 
rant quam quibus ignosci (§ 53, N. 1.) posset. — 6. Tibi 
fortasse idoneus fuit nemo quem imitarere. — 7. Nemo 
tam ferus fuit, quin Alcibiadis casum lacrimarit. — 8. Quid 
dulcius, quam habere quicum ( = quocum) omnia audeaer 
sic loqui ut tecum ? 

9. Praus est accipere, quod iK>n possis reddere. 

170. 1. Such is the Eoman people, that being: 
defeated, it cannot remain quiet. — 2. He who obeys 
modestly, appears worthy at one time to command. — 
3. Tou have a (is) consul, who does not hesitate to 
obey your orders. — 4, I am a man (is) who never 
did (1 p. s. pf Subj.) anything rather for my own sake 
than for that of my fellow-citizens. — 6. The plays of 
Livius are not worthy to be read again. — 6. Caesar 
had thought Vibullius Eufus fit to be sent with orders 
to Pompey. — 7. Where would you find him (iste)^ 
who would prefer the honour of his friend to his own ? — 
8. Nothing is more disgraceful, than to wage war with 
one (is), with whom you have lived (2 pers. sing.) as a 
friend. — 9. The history of their country deserves to be 
studied by all those who wish to be useful to their 

^//ow-citizens. 

171. 1. Est non modo ejus qui civibus, sed etiam 
ejus qui servis, qui mutis pecudibus prsesit, eorum, 
quibus prsBsit commodis utilitatique servire. — 2. Velle 
quod non deceat, id ipsum miserrimum est ; nee tam 
miserum est, non adipisci quod velis, quam adipisci 
velle, quod non oporteat. — 3. O miserum senem, qui 
mortem contemnendam esse in tam longa aetate non 
yiderit ! qua aut plane negligenda est, si omnino extin* 
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guit animum, aut etiam optanda, si aliquo emn deducit, 
ubi sit futurus »temuB. — 4. Ut in Catone Majore, 
qui est script us ad te de senectute, Catonem induxi se- 
nem disputantem, quia nulla videbatur aptior persona , 
qusB de ilia aatate loqueretur, quam ejus qui et diutissime 
senex fuisset, et in ipsa senectute praeter cetpros floruis- 
set, sic quum accepissemus a patribus maxime memora- 
bilem C. Lselii et P. Scipionis familiaritatem fuisse, 
idonea mihi Lslii persona visa est, qute de amicitia 
dissereret. 

172. 1. There is no nation, that we fear, no king 
that can make war upon us. — 2. Nothing is so strong, 
that cannot be taken with money. — 3. Of {ex) all 
things, which either fortune or nature has given me, I 
(equidem) have nothing, that I can compare with the 
friendship of Scipio ; never have I offended him even in 
the least, that I know, nothing have I heard from (ex) 
him, that I did not myself wish. — 4. All things excel- 
lent are rare, nor is anything more difficult, than to find 
what is in (ex) every part perfect in its own kind.— 
6. Who would love (Pres. Subj.) one (w), whom he 
fears, or one, by whom he thinks that he is feared ? — 
6. Buffaloes have great strength and great swiftness, 
and they spare neither man nor animal, that they dis- 
cover. — 7. Pythagoras enjoined on his disciples to 
take an oath seldom and reluctantly, but to show them- 
selves worthy to be believed without an oath on account 
of their purity of life. 

1 73. 1. Qui se ultro morti offerant facilius Fepe- 
riuntur, quam qui dolorem patienter ferant. — 2. Tria 
sunt, quae sint efficienda dicendo, ut doceatur is, apud 
(to) quem dicitur, ut delectetur, ut moveatur. — 3. Quia 
est nostrum liberaliter educatus, cui non educatores, cui 
non magistri sui atque doctores, cui non locus ille mutus 
ubi ipse altus est, cum grata recordatione in mente yer- 
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setur? — 4. Nihil est amabilius virtute, nihil, quod 
magis alliciat ad diligendum ; quippe quum propter vir- 
tutem et probitatem etiam eos, quos nunquam vidimus, 
quodammodo dUigamus. — 5. Quotus quisque est (how 
many are there) ^ cui sapientia omnibus omnium divitiis 
prsBponenda videatur ? — 6. Quis est, qui velit, ut {on 
condition that), neque diligat quemquam nee ipse ab ullo 
diligatur, circumfluere omnibus copiis atque in omnium 
rerum abundantia vivere? — 7. Sunt certa vitia qusB 
nemo est quin efiugere cupiat. -^ 8. Quis potest esse 
tarn aversus a vero, qui neget hffic omnia quad videmus 
deorum immortalium nutu atque pot^state administrari ? 
— 9. Quis tantus est, quern non fortuna indigere etiam 
infimis cogat P 

10. Nihil dsquam dictum, qu6d non dictum sit prius. 

174. 1. What is there, that the wise man fears ? — 
2. Many have been found, who were ready to spend not 
only their money but even their lives (Sing.) for their 
country. — 3. Out of (ex) so many kinds of animals 
there is not one besides man, that has any knowledge of 
God, and among men themselves there is no people so 
peaceful or so savage, which does not know, that there 
18 a God. — 4. There is no pleasure, which by con- 
tinuance does not generate disgust. — 5. Who is so 
silly, though he be ever so young, who is satisfied, 
that he will live to (ad) the evening?— 6. There are 
some, who say, that Homer never lived. — 7. What has 
])ot Scipio obtained, that it was right for a man to 
wish? — 8. Who is there who does not remember 
Marcus Fabricius and Marcus Curius with some love 
and kindness, whom he has never seen (Perf. Subj.) ; 
but who is there who does not hate Tarquinius Super- 
bus, Spurius Cassius and Spurius Mtelius ? 

175. 1* Alexander quum ad Achillis tumulum 
constitisset, fortunate inquit adolescens, qui tusB virtu- 
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tis prsBConem Homerum inyeneris. — 2. Caninias fuit 
mirifica vigilantiay qui suo toto consul atu somnum noa 
viderit. — 3. Soils candor illustrior est quain illius igniff^ 
quippe qui in immenso mundo tarn longe lateque collu- 
ceat. — 4. Ennius non censet lugendam esse mortem-, 
quam immortalitas consequatur. — 5. Qui potest vita 
esse vitalis, quae non in amici mutua benevolentia con- 
quiescat? — 6. Callidus et occultus assentator noD 
facile agnoscitur, quippe qui etiam adversando ssepe assen* 
tetur et litigare se similans blandiatur. — 7. Hannibal 
yelut hereditate relictum odium paternum erga Romanos 
sic confirmavity ut prius animam quam id deposuerit ; 
qui quidem quum patria pulsus esset, et alienarum opum 
indigeret, nunquam destiterit animo bellare cum Bo* 
manis, 

176. 1. When (ut w. Prf. Ind.) I retired to bed, 
a sounder sleep than usual (qitam solebat), enveloped 
me, as I (qui) had watched up to a late hour. — 2. Han- 
nibal sooner gave up the ghost than his hatred of the 
Romans, for he (qui) never ceased (Perf. Subj.) in his 
spirit to wage war with the Eomans. — 3. Dumnorix 
who (= as he) was influential among the -^dui, brought 
together a great number of men. — 4. Blind man that I 
am (§ 22), who have not seen that ! — 5. The Athenians, 
by whose bravery the Persians had been defeated, began 
to claim the leadership for themselves. — 6. Great is the 
power of truth, which defends itself through itself against 
the cunning of men. — 7. The greatest admiration de- 
serves Horatius Codes, who alone defended the approach 
of the bridge from (ab) the onset of the Etruscans. 

Quum causale. 

Syntax § 96. 

177. 1. Quum solitudo et vita sine amici s insidia- 
xum et metuB plena sit, ratio ipsa monet amici tias com* 
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parare.->2. Ingens numerus erat bello Funico captorum, 
quos Hannibal, quum a suis non redimerentur, venum 
dederat. — 3. Phocion fuit perpetuo pauper, quum ditis- 
simns esse posset. — 4. Druentia aronis, quum aqusB 
vim vehat ingentem, non tamen navium patiens est. — 
5. Equidem quum multie mihi a Yerre insidisB terra 
manque factie sint, nunquam tamen tantopere pertimui 
nt nunc in ipso judicio. — 6. Dionysius quum in com- 
munibus suggestis consistere non auderet, concionari ex 
turri alta solebat. 

178. As our life is so short, let us make good 
use of it. — 2. Cicero was called the Father of his 
country, since as Consul he had saved the state from 
great danger. — 3. GPimoleon, though he could have 
killed (§ 73, Note) Dionysius, spared his life and sent 
him into banishment to Corinth. — 4. Atticus always 
lived as a private citizen, though all honours were open 
to him. — 6. Though many men of middling talent enjoy 
great honours, if they are only rich, the most learned 
men are often little valued by the vulgar. — 6. As in 
battle you have shown yourselves cowards, you are 
justly despised by all. — 7. The enemies retired to their 
baggage and waggons, as they could not resist the attack 
of the Eomans. — 8. Leonidas and his three hundred 
Spartans have earned immortal glory, as they cheerfully 
(§ 67) submitted to death for their country. 

Quum temporale with the Subjunctive. 

Syntax § 97. 

1 79. 1. Antigonus quum adversus Seleucum Lysi- 
machumque pugnaret, in proelio occisus est. — 2. Quia 
clarior in GraBcia Themistocle, quis potentior ? qui quum 
imperator bello Persico servitute Graeciam liberasset prop- 
terque invidiam in exilium expulsus essot, ingratsB pa- 
trisB injuriam non tulit, quam ferre debuit (§ 73, 3).— 
3. Mihi nunquam persuaderi (§ 63, N. 1) potuit, animoB, 
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dum in corporibus essent mortalibus, yiyere, quum exis- 
sent ex iis, emori. — 4. Socrates quum psBne in manu 
jam mortiferum illud teneret poculum, locutus ita est, 
ut non ad mortem trudi, verum in coelum videretur 
ascendere. 

180. 1. When Epaminondas had defeated the La- 
cedsBmonians at Mantinea, he died in the very joy of 
victory. — 2. When Alexander was sick at Tarsus, he 
intrusted his life to the physician Philip pus, not fright- 
ened by the letter of Parmenio. — 3. When Hannibal 
had been three years in Asia, he endeavoured to per- 
suade the Carthaginians, again to declare war against 
the Komans. — 4. When Timotheus was dead, the 
Athenians repented their sentence. — 5. When the Ro- 
mans had expelled Tarquinius Superbus, they established 
annual magistrates. — 6. Having subdued the whole 
of G-aul in eight years, Caesar returned into Italy with 
his army, and after the defeat of Pompey and the nobles, 
made himself sole master of the Bepubiic. 

Qaum temporale with the Indicative. 

Syntax § 98. 

181. 1. O prsBclarum diem, quum ad illud divinum 
animorum concilium coetumque proficiscar. — 2. Fuit 
quoddam tempus, quum in agris homines passim bestia- 
rum more vagabantur et sibi victu fero vitam propaga- 
bant, nee ratione animi quicquam sed pleraque viribus 
corporis administrabant. — 3. Virtute neglecta qui se 
amicos habere arbitrantur, tum se denique errasse sen- 
tiunt, quum eos gravis aliquis casus experiri cogit ; quo- 
circa quum judicaveris, diligere oportet, non quum dile- 
xeris, judicare. — 4. Male se habet res, quum quod vir- 
tute effici debet, id tentatur pecunia. — 6. Ludo et 
joco uti quidem licet, sed sicut somno et quietibus ce- 
teris tum, quum gravibus seriisque rebus satisfecerimus. 
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6. Idem duo qumn fdciunt, non tamen 6st idem. 

7. Aydrus nisi quum mdritu^r, nil rect^ facit. 

8. Judex damnatur, qutim nocens absdlyitur. 

9. Cogit rogando, quum rogat potentior. 

182. 1. What pleasure can a refined man have 
(§ 56), when a feeble man is torn to pieces by a savage 
animal? — 2. When we behold the heavens (Sing.), 
we admire the greatness of God. — 3. He who does 
not ward off injustice, when he can, does wrong. — 
4. When a field has rested many years, it is wont to 
bear more abundant fruit (Plur.). — 6. WTien we are 
free from necessary work and cares, then we desire to 
see, to hear, and to learn something new. — 6. We all, 
when we are well, give easily good advice (Plur.) to 
the sick. — 7. When we see or hear at all hours, that 
something horrible (transl. by the Adv.) is done, then 
even those of tis who are (1. Pers. PI.) by nature most 
gentle, lose all sense of humanity from the mind by 
the continuance of miseries. 

Quum with the Indicative or the Subjnnotive. 

Syntax § 98, Note. 

183. 1* ^Gx libros de Eepublica turn scripsimus, 
quum gubernacula rei publicsB tenebamus. — 2. Turn 
quum in Asia res magnas permulti amiserant, scimus 
BomsB, solutione impedita, fidem concidisse. — 3. li- 
garius eo tempore paruit, quum parere senatui necesse 
erat. — 4. Praeceps vestra legatio fuit Bomani, quum 
(= qua) Hannibalem deposcebatis. — 5. Fuit tempus, 
quum rura colerent homines, neque urbem haberent. — 
6. Maxima IsBtitia affectus sum (§ 35, Note), quum au- 
divi te convaluisse. — 7. Gratulor tibi, quum (= quod) 
tantum vales apud Dolabellam. — 8. PrsBclare facis* 
quum (= quod) puerum diiigis. — 9. In duobus mails 
cum fugiendum majus sit, levins est eligendum. 
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10. Eorttina yitrea est ; tdm quum splendet frangitur. 

11. Iratus quum ad se r^diit, sibi turn irdscitur. 

12. Qu^m feriant undm, non tinum fiilmina torrent. 

184. 3. When CsBsar came into Gaul, the -ZEdui 
were the leaders of one faction of the Gauls, the Se- 
quani those of the other. — 2. The Lacedsdmonians 
fought at Thermopylae with the greatest courage and 
had cut down many thousand barbarians, when it was 
reported, that a body of Persians approached from (a) 
their rear. — 3. It was midnight, when suddenly a 
great conflagration broke out.---4. The Gauls had al- 
ready scaled the Capitol, when Manlius was roused by 
the cackling of the geese. — 6. Whenco^r a great 
and dangerous war had been finished, a thanksgiving 
used to be ordered by the Senate. — 6. When^pw 
Cimon went out, slaves followed him with money, that 
he might have something which he could give to the* 
poor. 

Antequam and Priusquam. 

Syntax § 99. 

185. 1. Antequam pro L. Murena dicere instituo, 
pro me ipso pauca dicam. — 2. Membris utimur prius- 
quam didicimus, cujus ea utilitatis causa habeamus. — 
8. In omuibus negotiis, priusquam aggrediare, adhibenda 
est prseparatio diligens. — 4. Priusquam incipias, con- 
sulto (to deliberate) et ubi consulueris, mature facto (to 
act) opus est. — 5. Numidge, priusquam ex castris sub- 
Teniretur, in proximos colles discedunt. — 6. Mithridates 
Datamen ferro transfixit, priusque quam quisquam posset 
succurrere, interfecit. — 7. Epaminondas non prius bel- 
lare destitit, quam urbem Lacedsemoniorum obsidione 
clausit. — 8. TJt SBgroto, dum anima est, spes esse dici- 
tur, sic ego, quoad Pompeius in Italia fuit, sperare non 
deatiti. — 9. Iratis subtrahendi sunt ii, in quos impetum 
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conantur facere, dum se ipsi colligant. — 10. Milo in 
Senatu fuit eo die, quoad Senatus dimissus est. — 
11. Caesar, quoad legiones collocatas munitaque hibema 
cognovisset, in Gallia morari constituit. 

12. Ddnec eris felix, multds numeriibis amicos. 

186. 1. The storm threatens, before it arises. — 

2. We see the lightning before we hear the sound. — 

3. The Gauls crossed into Italy two hundred years 
( § 27) before they took Eome. — 4. Aristides was present 
at the battle of (apud) Salamis (Ace. Salamina), which 
took place, before he was freed from the punishment of 
exile. — 6. We must not eat, before hunger urges 
Ui, — 6. A careful physician, before he attempts to 
give medicine to a patient, must not only know the ill- 
ness of him (ejus) he desires to cure, but also his habits 
in health and his constitution. — 7. The body of J. Caesar 
lay for some time on the ground, until three slaves 
placed it on a bier and carried it home (translate : car- 
ried it home being placed on a bier). — 8. We con- 
sider every man honest, until he i^ proved to be dis- 
honest. — 9. Whilst you flatter the great, they patro- 
nise and despise you, they do not respect you, before 
you have spoken frankly and aroused their anger. 

Conditional Clauses. 

Syntax § 100. 

187. 1. Si sciens fallo, tum me, Jupiter optime 
maxime, pessimo leto afBcias (§ 35, Note). — 2. Memoria 
minuitur, nisi eam exerceas. — 3. Si helium omittimus, 
pace nun^uam fruemur. — 4. Quid timeam, si aut non 
miser post mortem, aut beatus etiam futurus sum ? — 

5. CoDsilium, ratio, sententia nisi essent in senibus, non 
Bummum consilium majores nostri appellassent Senatum. 

6. Si gladium quis apud te sana mente deposuerit, 
repetat insaniens; reddere peccatum sit, officium, non 
reddere.-*7. Quis honesta in familia institutus et edu- 
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catus (§ 119, 1) ingenue non ipsa torpitadine, etiamsi 
eum Isesura non sit, offenditur? — 8. Sit snmma in 
jure dicundo severitas, dummodo ea ne Tarietur gratia, 
sed conservetur sequabilis. — 9. Venter pnecepta non 
audit, poscit, appellat ; non est tamen molestns creditor, 
si modo das illi, quod debes, non quod potes. — 10. Ut 
satius est unum aliqnid insigniter quam plurima facere 
mediocriter, ita (scil. satius est facere) plurima medio- 
cnter, ei non possis unum aliquid (scil. facere) insigniter. 
11. Nisi yindices delicta improbitatem ddjuves. 

188. 1. If anybody thinks, that Homer was bom 
blind, he is devoid of all his senses. — 2. If all the 
Athenians were to delight in tyrannical laws, would 
therefore these laws be considered just ? — 3. If the 
virtuous man had this power, that if he only snapped 
his fingers (Abl.), his name could slip into the testa- 
ments of rich men, he would not make use of this 
power, not even if he was sure, that nobody would 
ever suspect this at all. — 4. The knowledge of what 
you have learnt (Perf. Subj.) perishes, unless it is 
enlarged. — 6. The Carthaginians were on the point of 
delivering Hannibal to the Eomans, if he had not fled 
from Carthage. — 6. The French often boast of their 
exploits in war, as if no other nation was equal to 
them. — 7. When Agesilaus commanded a victorious 
army in Asia, he obeyed the orders of the Ephori, just as 
if he was a private citizen in Sparta. — 8. Many livB, as 
if they were never going to die. 

189. 1* Non se £oma jam terrarum orbe superato 
securam speravit fore, si nomen usquam stantis maneret 
Carthaginis. — 2. Quodsi quis deus mihi largiatur, ut 
ex senectute repuerascam et in cunis vagiam, valde recu* 
sem, nee vero velim quasi decurso spatio ad carcerea 
a calce revocari. — 3. Quis esset tantus fructus in pro. 
speris rebus, nisi haberes, qui illis sque ac tu ipse 
gauderet ? — 4. Mummiua tarn rudis fuit, ut capta 
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Corintho, quum maximorura artificum perfectas manibus 
tabulas ac statuas in Italiam portatidas locaret, juberet 
prsBdici conducentibus, si eas perdidisseat, novas eos 

reddituros. — 5. Nulla eat exousatio peccati, si amici 
causa peccaveris. 

6. Amici vitia si feras facie s tua. 

7. T6ta lic6t veter6s ex6ment tindique c^rsB 
Atria, ndbilitas sola est atque tinica virtus. 

190. 1. The day would be (Pres. Subj.) too short, 
if I wished (Pres. Subj.) to enumerate the virtuous men 
who have been unfortunate, and not less, if I were to 
commemorate, what wicked men have been most success- 
ful — 2. After the domination of Lucius Sulla, Catiline 
{Catilma) was seized with the greatest desire of obtaining 
power over the republic and he did not care in the least 
\neque quid^uam pensi hahehat), in what manner he ob- 
tained (Impf. Subj.) this (id), provided he gained un- 
limited power for himself. — 3. If Alcibiades had loved 
his country more than himself, he ought not to have 
commanded (§ 73, 3.) the army of the Lacedsamonians. 
— 4. If Timoleon had wished, he might hav6 kept the 
government and Syracuse. — 5. Artaxerxes Mnemou 
was going to kill his brother Cyrus, if he had not 
been prevented by his mother Parysatis (Gen. idis). — 
6. Man were an unskilful animal and without great 
experience of things, if he were circumscribed by the 
boundary of his native soil. 

191. 1. Quamquam omnis virtus nos ad se allicit, 
tamen justitia et liberalitas id maxime efficit. — 2. Nihil 
agis, dolor ! quamvis sis molestus, nunquam te esse con- 
fitebor malum. — 3. Vita brevis est, licet supra mille 
annos exeat. — 4. Licet ipsa vitiun^ sit ambitio, fre- 
quenter tamen causa virtutum est. — 5. Quod turpe 
est, id quamvis occultetur, tamen honestum fieri nullo 
modo potest. — 6. Nulli bonarum artium magistri non 
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beati putandi, quamvis consenuerint vires atque defe- 
ceiint. 

192. 1. However dangerous flattery is, it can hurt 
nobody except those, who accept it and delight in it. — 
2. However you have abused me, nobody has believed 
you. — 3. Though Pompey was a great general, Ceesar 
has deservedly gained greater glory. — 4. The Athe- 
nians restored their walls, though Themistocles as am- 
bassador in Lacedsemon (with the LacedsBmonians) 
denied it. — 5. Even though we should not be victo- 
rious, we must fight bravely. — 6. Though we do not 
see God, we recognize him in his works. 

Indirect Questions. 

Syntax § 101. 

193. 1. Yideamus primum, deorumne providentia 
mundus regatur, deinde consulantne (§ 53, N. 2) rebus 
humanis. — 2. Qusaritur idemne sit pertinacia et per- 
severantia. — 3. Ssepe ne utile quidem est scire, quid 
futurum sit. — 4. Qualis sit animus, ipse animus nescit. — 

5. Mihi non minori cursB est, (§ 57) qualis res publica 
post mortem meam futura sit, quam qualis hodie sit. — 

6. Multum GrsBcis Uteris utor, Pythagoreorumque more, 
quid quoque die dixerim, audierim, egerim commemoro 
vesperi. — 7. Avaritia senilis quid sibi velit, non intel- 
Hgo ; potest enim quidquam esse absurdius, quam quo 
minus vitsB restat, eo plus viatici quserere ? 

8. Ne tti quam multis s^d quibus placeas vide. 

1 94* 1. It is uncertain, in which place death ex- 
pects thee, therefore expect it (ifle) in every place. — 2. 
It is asked, why the most learned men disagree on the 
most important subjects. — 3. All strive after pleasure, 
but they do not know, whence to obtain it lasting and 
great. — 4. Hours and days and months and years pass 
Away ; neither does time past ever return, nor can it be 
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known, what follows. — 5. I for my part do not see, 
why I should not venture to tell you, what I think of 
death. — 6. How dear Scipio had been (Perf.) to the 
state, was shown by the grief at his ftmeral (Gen.). — 
7. Do you not see, how (ui) in Homer Nestor very fre- 
quently speaks of his virtues ? — 8. That the sun is 
great, a philosopher will demonstrate, how great it is, a 
mathematician. 

195- 1* Quid interest, utrum ex homine se quis 
conferat in belluam, an in hominis figura immanitatem 
gerat belluse ? — 2. Statuere, qui sit sapiens, vel ma- 
xime videtur esse sapientis. — 3. Caesar vocatis ad se 
undique mercatpribus, neque quanta esset BritannisB 
magnitudo, neque quad aut quantsB nationes incolerent, 
neque quem usum belli haberent, aut quibus institutis 
uterentur, neque qui essent ad majorum navium multi- 
tudinem idonei portus, reperire poterat. — 4. CaBsar 
quotidie equestribus prtBliis, quid hostis virtute posset, 
et quid nostri auderent, periclitabatur. — 5. Eumenes 
prius in aciem exercitum eduxit, proeliumque commisit, 
quam milites sui scirent, cum quibus arma conferrent. 

1 96. 1. We do not know, in which town of Greece 
or Asia Homer was born, nor in what age he lived. — 2. 
Tell me, if the civil law can be studied from books alone. 
3. When you read the history of celebrated nations, you 
must direct your attention especially to this, what were 
their manners and institutions ; if you do (§ 108) not 
do this, you will not know, what those nations have 
been, though you may know ever so many names and 
facts. — 4. As formerly the Syracusans were wont to 
explain, what was to be seen in every place, so they re- 
late now, what has been taken away from every place. — 
6. When Epaminondas had defeated the Lacedsemonians 
at Mantinea, and saw, that he was dying of a severe 
wound, he asked, if his shield was safe ? thereupon he 

10* 
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asked, if the enemies were vanquished. — 6. It does not 
matter, how many know thy justice ; he who wishes his 
virtue to be made public, does not work for virtue but 
for glory. 

Tenses of the Indicative. 

Syntax §§ 102—108. 

197. 1. Hannibal imperator factus proxinQo biennio 
omnes gentes Hispaniae hello subegit, Saguntum vi ex- 
pugnavit, tres exercitus maximos comparavit ; ex his 
unum in Africam misit, alterum cum Hasdrubale fratre 
in Hispania reliquit, tertium in Italiam secum duxit. — 
2. Quatuor robustos filios, quinque filias, tantam domum, 
tantas clientelas Appius regebat et csbcus et senex ; in- 
tentum enim animum tanquam arcum habebat, nee lan- 
guescens succumbebat senectuti; tenebat non modo aucto- 
ritatem sed etiam imperium in sues, metuebant servi, 
verebantur liberi, carum omnes habebant ; vigebat in ilia 
domo mos patrius et disciplina. — 3. A villa in Senatum 
arcessebantur et Curius et ceteri senes, ex quo qui eos 
arcessebant, viatores nominati sunt. — 4. Interim tertia 
fere vigilia exacta, cum jam pontem Milvium magno co- 
mitatu legati Allobrogum ingredi inciperent, fit in eos 
impetus ; educuntur et ab illis gladii et a nostris : res erat 
prsetoribus nota solis, ignorabatur a ceteris. — 5. Turn 
interventu Pomtini atque Elacci pugna, qusB erat com- 
missa, sedatur : literae integris signis prsBtoribus tradun- 
tur, ipsi comprehensi ad me, quum jam dilucesceret, de- 
ducuntur. 

198. 1. Domitius, the tribune of the people, pro- 
posed a law, that the people should elect the priests, 
whom their colleagues formerly used to appoint. — 2. 
The first cherry-tree was brought by Lucullus from Asia 
Minor into Europe. — 3. To the wild animals, which 
feed upon others, nature has given either great slrength 
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or swiftness. — 4. Dionysius spared the life of no man, 
whom he considered a secret enemy. — 5. Ctesar spared 
all his enemies, who implored his mercy. — 6. The Per- 
sians taught their children three things, to shoot arrows 
from the bow, to ride, and to speak the truth ; lying was 
considered by them most disgraceful. — 7. The philoso- 
pher Favorinus used to say, it was more disgraceful to be 
slightly praised, than to be severely blamed. — 8. The 
tyrant Agathocles was wont to place earthen cups on the 
table between the golden ones and to confess openly, that 
he used at one time to make such. — 9. The boys of the 
Spartans were taken to the public meals, as into a school 
of abstinence ; there they listened to conversations con- 
cerning the state, and became acquainted with their own 
duties and the glory of their ancestors. 

1 99* 1. Quodsi exemeris ex rerum natura benevo- 
lentisB conjunctionem, nee domus uUa nee urbs stare 
poterit, ne agri quidem cultus permanebit. — 2. C. Dui- 
lium, qui Poenos classe primus devicerat, redeuntem a 
ccena senem saape videbam puer ; delectabatur funali et 
tibicTne quae sibi nullo exemplo privatus sumpserat : tan- 
tum licenti® dabat gloria. — 3. Scipio Africanus nou 
ante ad negotia publica vel privata ibat, quam in cella 
Jovis Capitoliai moratus esset ; et ideo a Jove geuitug 
credebatur. — 4. Ut Hostus cecidit, confestim Bomana 
inclinatur acies. — 5. Nostri simulin arido constiterunt, 
in hostes impetum fecerunt. — 6. Postquam in agrum 
!Romanum ventum est {they had come, see Vocabulary 
139. 3), obviam hosti consules eunt. — 7. Dum haec in 
colloquio geruntur, Caesari nuntiatum est, equites Ario- 
visti propius accedere. — 8. Simulatque editi in lucem 
sumus, in omni continuo pravitate et in summa opinionum 
perversitate versamur, ut paene cum lacte nutricis erro- 
rem suxisse videamur. — 9. Nulla res multitudinem 
efficacius regit, quam superstitio -, alioquin impotens. 
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B»va, mutabilis, ubi vana religione capta est melius Tati- 
bus quam ducibus Buis paret. 

10. Turn d^nique homines nostra intelligimtis bona, 
Cum, quse in potestate habuimus, ea amisimus. 

200- 1. As soon as the enemies caught sight of 
our horse, they made a sudden (Adv.) attack (Abl. 
abs.) and threw our men into confusion. — 2. An 
soon as the Praetor Fabius touched the shore of Crete, 
he sent messengers round the towns ordering that 
they should abstain from hostilities. — 3. When (post' 
quam) Xerxes invaded Greece, Aristides was restored 
to his country. — 4. When (uhi) Themistocles came to 
Lacedaemon, he did not wish (nolle) to go to the ma- 
gistrates. — 5. Such (h€Bc) is the nature of men, that 
nothing pleases more than what has been lost. — 6. Some 
say, that a wise man will never undertake any public 
office, unless some necessity has compelled him. — 
7. When I come to Rome, I will tell you, what I 
have heard. — 8. I shall feel pain, not you, if I do any- 
thing foolishly. — 9. Quintus Nobilior gave the fran- 
chise to Ennius, who had served in ^tolia. — 10. Then 
we shall truly be happy, when we shall be free from 
passions. — 11. I shall answer you (Dat.), but not 
before you have answered me. — 12 Whilst (dum) Pom- 
pey was carrying on war in Asia against the foreign 
enemies of the Koman commonwealth, Cicero by his 
vigilance and courage discovered and suppressed the 
moat dangerous conspiracy, which Catiline had made 
in Rome with the most wicked and reckless men. 

20 J . 1. Antiqui Romani imperium legitimum, 
nomen imperii regium habebant ; delecti, quibus corpus 
aunis infirm um, ingenium sapientia valid um erat, rei 
publicsB consultabant ; hi vel setate, vel curse similitudine 
patres appellabantur. — 2. Domi militiaeque boni mores 
colebantur ; concordia maxima, minima avaritia erat ; jus 
bouumque apud eos non legibus magis quam natura va- 
IcIhI ; jiirgiuj discordiaSj simultalea cum hostibus exer- 
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cebant, ci^es cum civibus de virtute certabant ; in 8up- 
pliciis deorum magnifici, domi parci, in ami cos fideles 
erant. — 3. Duabus his artibua, audacia in bello, ubi 
pax evenerat, »quitate seque remque publicam curabant. 

4. AthensB multa s»cula literarum gloria florueruat. — 

5. Quo tempore Philippus G-rseciam evertit, etiamtum 
AthenfB gloria literarum efc artium florebant. — 6. Sic 
invidiam effugies, si te non ingesseris oculis, si bona 
tua non jactaveris, si scieris in sinu gaudere. 

202. 1. Whilst Seipio Africanus destroyed the 
town q/'Numantia in Spain, Tiberius Q-racchus carried 
his agrarian law in Eome. — 2. The Athenians were 
accustomed to send those citizens into exile, whose power 
appeared dangerous to liberty. — 3. Phocion had de- 
served well of the state of the Athenians ; at last how- 
ever he fell into great hatred. — 4. Theraistocles de- 
feated Xerxes in the tenth year after Miltiades had 
routed the barbarians at Marathon. — 5. I shall help 
thee if I can. — 6. My brother will answer you, but 
not before you have fulfilled your promise. — y. When 
I hear anything certain concerning your lawsuit, I will 
inform you. — 8. Nothing in an enemy can safely be 
thought lightly of; whom you despise, you will make 
more powerful by your carelessness. — 9. Whoever 
despises death, escapes it. 

Tenses of the Subjunctive Mood. — Consecutio 

Temporum. 

Syntax § 109. 
203- 1. Quid est Catilma, quod te jam (now) in 
hac urbe delectare possit, in qua nemo est, qui te non 
metuat, nemo, qui non oderit ? — 2. Non debemus ita 
cadere animis, quasi aliquid evenerit, quod fieri posse 
nunquam putarimus. — 3. G-eneri animalium omni est a 
natura tributum, ut se, vitam corpusque tueatur. — 4. 
Ego meis rebus gestis hoc sum assecutus, ut bonum. 
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nomen existiraer. — 5. Siciliam Verres per triennium 
ita vexavit ac perdidit, ut ea restitui in antiquum statum 
nuUo modo possit (or posset). — 6. Morati melius erimus, 
quum didioerimus, qusa natura desideret. — 7. Quid maK 
aut sceleris fingi aut excogitari potest, quod Catilina non 
eonceperit ? — 8. O fortunatam rempublicam, si quidem 
banc sentinam hujus urbis ejecerit ! 

204. 1. There is not a province, I tbink, excepting 
(Abl. Abs.) Africa and Sardinia, whicb Augustus did 
not visit. — 2. Sucb is the corruption of bad habit, that 
the sparks of virtue are extinguished by it, and vices 
spring up and are confirmed. — 3. I shall find many 
persons, whom I can easily persuade of whatever I wish. 

4. Hannibal promised the Gauls, that he would not 
draw his sword, before he came into Italy. — 5. Those 
who govern the state, should watch (Pr, Subj.) over the 
welfare of the citizens, so as to forget their own advan- 
tage. — 6. Where is there a commonwealth, that has 
not bad citizens ? — 7. If any one . has taken it upon 
himself to blame the habits and faults of others, who 
would pardon him, when he has erred himself? — 8. We 
are not so made by nature, that we appear to be made 
for play and amusements. 

205. 1. Miltiadi eratquum summa humanitas, turn 
mira comitas, ut nemo tam humilis esset, cui non ad 
eura aditus pateret. — 2. Unum illud extimescebam, ne 
quid turpiter facerem, vel jam effecissem. — 3. Libertas 
ut lastior esset, Tarquinii superbiia fecerat. — 4. Certa- 
men consulibus inciderat, uter dedicaret Mercurii sedem. 

5. Athenienses Philippidem Lacedsemonem miserunt, 
ut nuntiaret, quam ceieri opus esset (§ 58) auxilio. — 

6. Quum Lysander, pr»fectu3 classis, in bello multa 
crudeliter avareque fecisset, petiit a Pharnabaeo, ut ad 
Ephoros sibi testimonium daret, quanta aanctitate bellum 
gea:<i!isot sociosque tractasset. — 7. Non ignotum est 
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quanta avantia et crudelitate Lysander bellum gesserit, 
Bociosque tractaverit. 

206. 1* Apelles said that those painters erred, who 
did not perceive what was enough. — 2. Paullus -^mi- 
lius brought so much inoney into the public treasury, 
that the booty of one sinffle general put an end to 
taxation. — 3. The Carthaginians were so terrified by 
misfortunes, that they asked the Komans for peace. — 
4i. Solon gave such excellent and useful laws to the 
Athenians, that he appeared to be perfectly worthy of 
the name of "the wise.'* — 5. Heliogabalus, a Koman 
Emperor, lived so, that he, was odious (odium, § 67) to 
his enemies and contemptible (derisns, § 57) to his 
friends. — 6. Valerius extolled the fortune of Brutus, 
because he had fallen fighting for his country. — 7. So 
great was Etruria by her wealth, that she had filled 
not only the land but also the sea with the glory of her 
name. 

Infinitive. 

Syntax §§ 110. 111. 

207. 1. Aut prodesse volunt, aut delectare poetaB, 
2. Si famam servare cupis, dum vivis, honestam, fugito 
mala gaudia vitsB. — 3. Virtu te non tam multi praBditi 
esse quam videri volunt. — 4. Apud Romanes ingenium 
nemo sine corpore exercebat ; optimus quisque facere 
quam dicere, sua ab aliis bene facta laudari quam ipse 
aliorum narrare malebat. — 5. Postquam L. Sulla, armis 
recepta republica, bonis initiis (after a good beginning) 
males eventus (an evil end) habuit, rapere omnes, tra, 
here, domutn alius, alius agros cupere, neque modum 
neque modestiam victores habere, fceda crudeliaque in 
civibus facioora facere. — 6. Non memini legere epistor 
lam eam, quam ante hos duos menses te scripsisse diei&, 

208. 1. I wish rather to be healthy than rich. — - 
2. Hadrian wished the Euphrates to be the boundary of 
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the empire. — 3. Timoleon wished rather to be loved 
than feared. — 4. Catiline resolved to make war and to 
risk the very last ; therefore he dispatched C. Manlius 
to FflBSulae, Septimius into Picenum and C. Julius into 
Apulia ; meanwhile be undertook (Inf.) many tbings afc 
the same time at Eome ; be laid snares for tbe consul, 
prepared conflagrations, occupied convenient localities 
with ready men, walked about (transl. was) with arms 
himself, ordered others to do the same {item), urged them 
to (ut) be always vigilant and ready, bestirred himself 
and watched day(s) and night(s), and was tired out 
neither by want of sleep nor by exertions. 

Infinitive as Subject or Object 

Syntax § 112. 

209. 1. Non dat natura virtutem, ars est bonum 
fieri. — 2. Non tantum mali est, peccare principes (quam- 
quam est magnum hoc per se ipsum malum), quantum 
illud, quod permulti imitatores principum existunt. — 
3. Avaritia fidem, probitatem ceterasque artes bonas sub- 
vertit ; pro his superbiam, crudelitatem, deos negligere, 
omnia venalia habere edocet. — 4. Idem velle atque 
idem nolle, ea demum firma amicitia est. — 5. FacTnus 
est vinciri civem E-omanum, scelus verberari, prope par- 
ricidium, necari. — 6. Sapientis est, nihil contra mores, 
leges, instituta facientem habere rationem rei familiaris. 
7. Magnis in laudibus tota fuit QraBcia, victorem 
Olympife recitari ; in scenam vero prodire et populo 
esse (§ 57) spectaculo nemini in eisdem gentibus fuit 
(§ 57) turpitudini. — 8. Portentum atque monstrum cer- 
tissimum est, esse aliquem humana specie et figura, qui 
tantum immanitate bestias vicerit, ut propter quos banc 
suavissimam lucem adspexerit, eos indignissime luce pri- 
varifc, quum etiam feras inter sese partus atque educatio 
et natura ipsa conciliet. — 9. Inter voluptates est super- 
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esse, quod spares. — 10. Dulce et decorum est pro patria 
mori. — 11. Quae fuit durum pati, meminisse dulce est. 

2 10. 1. For a well taught and well instructed man 
to live is to think. — 2. Habit teaches to bear fatigue. 
3. From the Greeks the G-auls learnt to surround towns 
with walls. — 4. The ancient Britons did not think it 
right to taste the hare, the fowl and the goose. — 
5. It is a great portion of virtue, to desire to become 
good. — 6. Not to know, what has happened before 
you (2. P. S.) were bom (Subj.), that is to be always 
a child. — 7. Not to be covetous is money ; not to be 
fond of buying is an income ; but to be satisfied with 
one's own, is the greatest and surest wealth. — 8. No 
wise man would call (Prf. Subj.) it miserable to die. — 
9. Atticus considered it the greatest gain, to be known 
as mindful and grateful. — 10. Nothing benefits sick 
people more, than to be treated by one (is), by whom 
they wish to he treated. — 11. To contend with an equal 
is dangerous, with a stronger, madness, with a weaker, 
mean. — 12. The first worship of God is to believe in 
God. — 13 Not to stray from nature and to conform to 
its law and example, is wisdom. 

Accusative with Infinitive. 

Syntax § 113. 

21 1 . 1. Suevi maximani putant esse laudem, quam 
latissime a suis finibus vacare agros : hac re siguificari 
magnum numerum civitatium suam vim sustinere non 
posse. — 2. Natio est omnis Gallorum admodum dedita 
superstitionibus, atque ob earn causam qui sunt afi*ecti 
gravioribus morbis, quique in proeliis periculisque ver- 
santur, aut pro victimis homines immolant aut se immo- 
laturos vovent, administrisque ad ea sacrificia Druidibus 
utuntur, quod pro hominis vita nisi hominis vita redda- 
tur, non posse aliter deorum immortalium numen pla- 
cari arbitrantur. — 3. Par est primum ipsum esse virum 
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boQum, turn alterutn similem sui quserere. — 4. Multi 
do diis prava sentiunt, omnes tamen esse vim et natu- 
ram divinam arbitrantur. — 5. Quid potest e.-se tam 
apertum tam que perspicuum, quum coelum suspeidmus, 
ccBlestiaque contemplati 8umus,quam esse aliquodnumen 
prsBstantissimsB mentis, quo liaac regantur ? — 6. Nolite 
putare, quemadmodum in fabulis saDpenumero videtis, 
eos, qui aliquid impie scelerateque commiserint, agitari 
et perterreri Furiarum taedis ardentibus : sua quemque 
fraus et suus terror maxime vexat, suum quemque sce- 
lus agitat amentiaque affieit. 

212. 1. If hope is the expectation of good, it is 
necessary, that the expectation of evil is fear. — 2. It 
is required, that you be healthy in mind, to (ut) be 
able to be so in body. — 3. As to advise and to be 
advised is a mark of true friendship, and that one of 
the two should do it frankly, not angrily, that the other 
of the two should receive it patiently, not with repugnance, 
BO we must hold, that no pest is greater in friendship, 
than flattery. — 4. The Italians claimed (Impf.) that 
citizenship, the supremacy of which they protected 
(Indie.) with their arms, saying that in (per) every year 
(Plur.) and in all wars they served with a double num- 
ber of foot and horse, and that they were not admitted 
to the right of that city, which through them had reached 
that proud position, on account (per) of which it 
could scorn as foreigners and strangers men of the same 
race and blood. — 5. What we wish, we believe will- 
ingly, and what we feel ourselves, that we hope others 
will feel. — 6. It is probable, that that Delta, which has 
its name from the fourth letter, which the G-reeks call 
Delta, was formed from the mud of the Nile. — 7. It 
is certain, that you will at one time repent (§ 113, 4) 
that you deserted your country. — 8. It is well known, 
that at Athens it was not lawful for a private eittz&n to 
alter anything of (de) the established religion. — 9. 
In a public business you are not allowed to be careless 
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(§ 113, 6). — 10. That violence should be done to any- 
body in a temple was considered sacrilege by the Greeks. 

Pronouns in the Accusative with Infinitive. 

Syntax § 114. 

213. 1. Paullo facilius putavi posse me ferre desi- 
derium tui, sed plane non fero. — 2. Minima miramur, 
te tuis praeclaris operibus leetari. — 3. Scipio Africanus 
declarat suo cognomine, tertiam partem orbis se sub- 
egisse. — 4. Allobroges CsBsari demonstrant, sibi prsBter 
agri solum nihil esse reliqui. — 5. Darius in fuga cum 
aquam turbidam et cadaveribus inquinatam bibisset, ne- 
gavit, unquam se bibisse jucundius ; nunquam videlicet 
sitiens biberat. — 6. Quod si qui simulatione et inani 
ostentatione et ficto non modo sermone sed etiam vultu 
stabilem se gloriam consequi posse rentur, vehementer 
errant. — 7. Socrates in omnibus fere sermonibus ita 
disputat, ut nihil aflBrraet ipse, (soil, sed) refellat alios ; 
nihil se scire dicat, nisi id ipsum (scil. nihil se scire) ; 
eoque prsBstare ceteris, quod illi qusB nesciant, scire se 
putent, ipse se nihil scire, id unum sciat ; ob eamque 
rem se arbitrari ab Apolline omnium sapientissimum 
esse dictum, quod hsec esset una omnis sapientia, non 
arbitrari sese scire quod nesciat. 

214. 1. Ennius thinks there are gods, but he fan- 
cies they do not care, what man does. — 2. The very backs 
of oxen show, that they are not formed for carrying a 
burden (ad accipiendum onus § 118). — 3. It has never 
been heard, that a crocodile or an ibis or a cat was 
injured by the Egyptians. — 4. Do you think, that 
Pompey would have rejoiced in his three consulships, 
in his three triumphs, if he had known, that he was to be 
killed in an Egyptian desert ? — 6. Of Pompey I know 
nothing, and I think, that he will be caught, if he have 
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not betaken himself on board ship. — 6. Who does not 
S{>are his conquered enemies, let him not hope, that they 
will be faithful to him. — 7. Conon inK>rmed king 
Artaxerxes, that his brother was preparing for war 
against him. — 8. The exiled king Tarquinius implored the 
Veientes, not {ne w. Conj.) to allow him, who was of the 
same blood, to perish before their eyes ; saying that he, 
who as king had extended the Boman empire in war, 
had been expelled by a criminal conspiracy ; he wished 
to make war upon the ungrateful citizens ; they should 
give him assistance and go to avenge (Supine § 122) their 
own wrongs. 

Accusative with Infinitive in general. 

Syntax §§ 113. 114. 

215. Csesar ^duos, fratres consanguineosque sse- 
penumero a Senatu appellatos, in servitute atque in 
dicione videbat Germanorum teneri eorumque obsides 
esse apud Ariovistum intelligebat, quod in tanto imperio 
populi Eomani turpissimum sibi et reipublicsa esse arbi- 
trabatur. PauUatim autem Q-ermanos consuescere Rhe- 
num transire et in Galliam magnam eorum multitudi- 
nem venire populo Romano periculosum videbat, neque 
sibi homines feros ac barbaros temperatures existimabat, 
quin, quum omnem Galliam occupavissent, in Provin- 
ciam exirent atque inde in Italiam contenderent. Quam 
ob rem Caesar ab Ariovisto, Germanorum rege, postula- 
vit, primum ne quam multitudinem hominum amplius 
trans Rhenum in Galliam transduceret, delude obsides 
JEduis redderet, neve his sociisque eorum bellum infer- 
ret. Ad hsec Ariovistus respondit : Jus esse belli, ut 
qui vicissent, iis quos vicissent, quemadmodum vellent, 
imperarent. Item populum Romanum victis non ad alte- 
rius praescriptum, sed ad suum arbitrium imperare con- 
euesse. Si ipse populo Romano non praescri beret, quem- 
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admodum suo jure uteretur, non oportere sesea populo 
Bomano in suo jure impediri. ^duos sibi, quoniam 
belli fortunam tentassent et armis congressi ac superati 
essent, stipendiarios esse factos. Magnam Cssarem in- 
juriam facere, qui suo adventu vectigalia sibi deteriora 
faceret. ^duis se obsides redditurum non esse, neque 
lis neque eorum sociis injuria bellum illaturum, si in eo 
manerent, quod conyenisset, stipendiumque quotannis 
penderent ; si id non fecissent, longe iis fraternum nomen 
populi Romani afuturum. Quod sibi Csesar denuntia- 
ret, se ^duorum injurias non neglecturum, Deminem 
secum sine sua pernicie contendisse. Cum vellet, con- 
grederetur; intellecturum, quid invicti Germani, exer- 
citatissimi in armis, qui intra annos XIY tecta non subis- 
sent, virtute possent. 

216. 1. 6tho had hoped, that (§ 113, 4) he would 
be adopted by Galba and was expecting it daily, — 
2. Who thinks, that he alone is wise, must appear ridi- 
culous to everybody. — 3. It was reported, that the mul- 
titude of the Persians was so great, that the rivers of 
Greece had not enough water for their horses. — 4. "When 
Pionysius saw, that he was surpassed by Dio in talent, 
influence and love of the people, he feared (Partir.) lest, 
if he had him in his company {sectm), he might atfurd an 
opportunity of ruining him (sui opprimendi, § 118) ; he 
therefore gave him a trireme, in which he should sail to 
Corinth, saying, he did this for the sake of each of them, 
lest, whilst they suspected one another, one might anti- 
cipate an attack upon the other. — 5. History teaches, 
tlmt no government is safe unless based on good will. 

Gerund. 

Syntax § 115. 

217* 1. Parsimonia est scientia vitandi sumtus su- 
pervacuos aut ars re familiari moderate utendi. — 2. Soli 
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boni idonei sunt aliis juste imperando. — 3. TJsus dicendi 
in omni pacata et libera civitate dominatur. — 4. Nulli 
non ad noceuduip satis virium est. — 5. Mores puero- 
rum se inter ludendum detegunt. — 6. BomaB privatis 
jus non erat Senatum Tocandi. — 7. Nulla causa justa 
cuiquam esse potest contra patriam arina capiendi. — 
8. lit ad cursum equus, ad arandum bos, ad indagan- 
dum canis, sic homo ad duas res, ad intelligendum et 
agendum natus est. — 9. Lycurgi leges laboribus eru- 
diunt juventutem, Tenando, currendo, esuriendo, sitiendo, 
algendo, sestuando. — 10. Prudentia ex providendo est 
appellata. — 11. Hostes erant et virtute et numero pu- 
gnando pares. — 12. Optimus est orator, qui dicendo 
animos audientium et docet et delectat et permovet. — 
13. Non votis neque suppliciis muliebribus auxilia deo- 
rum parantur ; vigilando, agendo, bene consulendo pro- 
spera omnia-eedunt. 

14. Negandi causa ntinquam avarum deficit. 

15. Multa ignoscendo fit potens potentior. 

16. Benignus etiam causam dandi exc6gitat. 

17. Beneficium dando acc6pit, qui digno dedit. 

18. Audendo virtus cr^scit, tardand6 timer. 

19. Male imperando summum imperium amittitur. 

20. Deliberando saepe perit occasio. 

218. 1. Avaricious men are tormented not only by 
their craving for increasing their wealth, but also by the 
fear of losing it. — 2. We are by nature inclined not only 
to learn but ako to teach. — 3. God has separated man 
from the other animals by no one thing more, than by 
the power of speech. — 4. We praise him who with the 
hope of conquering casts away at the same time the 
desire of fighting. — 5. Sea water is useless for drinking. — 
6. There is no greater cause for weeping than not to be 
able to weep.— 7. We are all animated by the desire of 
living happily. — 8. Often there is more harm in fear (-ing) 
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than in that very thing, which is feared. — 9. In joking mo- 
deration must be observed. — 10. Some want the intention, 
others the courage, others the opportunity of doing some- 
thing. — 1 1. God has made the animals for the sake of man 
(Plur.), for instance the horse for (eawa) carrying, the 
ox for ploughing, the dog for hunting and watching. — 
12. The mind of man is nourished by learning and 
thinking. — 13. The wish of seeing what is unknown 
is stronger than that of seeing again what is known. — 
14. Not he only should {debet) be grateful, who has 
received a service, but he also, who had {esse § 56) it 
in his power, to receive one. 

Oerundive. 

Syntax § 117. 
219* 1. Etiam post malam segetem serendum est. 
2. Diligenter quid quemquo deceat judicandum est* 
8. Yidendum est non modo quid quisque loquatur, sed 
etiam quid quisque sentiat. — 4. Etiam secundissimis 
rebus maxime utendum est consilio amicorum. — 5. Im- 
primis videndum est ei, qui rem publicam administrabit, 
ut suum quisque teneat. — 6. Oratori quid deceat vi- 
dendum est non in seutentiis solum, sed etiam in ver- 
bis. — 7. Apud Pythagoram discipulis quinque annis 
tacendum erat. — 8. Suae cuique utilitati serviendum 
est. — 9. Semper ita vivamus, ut rationem reddendam 
esse nobis arbitremur. — 10. Natura mulieri domestica 
negotia curanda tradidit. — 11. Conon Athenarum mu- 
pos, diriitos a Lysandro, reficiendos curavit. — 12. Sa- 
pientisB studium qui vituperat, haud sane intelligo, quid- 
nam sit, quod laudandum putet. — 13. Bene universus 
mundus dei templum vocatur : sciat quisquis in usum 
hajus templi inducitur, ritu sibi vivendum esse sacerdo- 
tis. — 14. Thrasybulus legem oblivionis non tantum 
ferendam curavit, sed etiam ut valeret, effecit. — 15. Piis 

11 
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omnibus retinendus est animus in custodia corporis, nee 
injussu ejus, a quo est ille vobis datus, ex hominum vita 
migrandum est, ne munus humanum, assignatum a deo 
defugisse videamini. 

220. 1. All men must die. — 2. The suspicion of 
boasting must be avoided. — 3. "We give boys sentences 
to learn (to be learnt). — 4. Diomedon bad at the re- 
quest of Artaxerxes undertaken to bribe Epaminondas 
(E. to be bribed). — 6. Fabricius caused a deserter to 
be taken back to Pyrrhus. — 6. For the sake of the 
public welfare private advantages must be i^eglected. — 
7. Not those who do, but those who repel a wrong, 
are to be considered brave and high-spirited. — 8. Hidden 
enmities are more to be feared than open ones. — 9. In 
the beginning of the civil war I consulted you by (per) 
letter, what you thought, I should do. — 10. Cassander 
sent the son of Alexander and (cum) his mother into the 
castle of Amphipolis to be guarded. 

Syntax § 118. 

221. 1. Natura cupiditatem ingenuit bomini veri 
videndi. -— 2. Lignum aridum materia est idonea eli- 
ciendis ignibus. — 3. Homo quum se ipse perspexerit, 
intelliget, quanta instrumenta habeat ad obtinendam 
adipiscendamque sapientiam. — 4. In voluptate sper- 
nenda et repudianda virtus vel maxime cernitur. — 
5. Ineunte adolescentia, quum est maxima imbecillitas 
consilii, tum id sibi quisque genus SBtatis degendsB consti- 
tuit, quod maxime adamavit : itaque ante implicatur 
aliquo certo genere cursuque vivendi, quam potuit quod 
optimum esset, judicare. — 6. UlciscendaB injurise faci- 
lior ratio est quam benefidi remunerandi. — 7. Vestis 
frigoris depellendi causa reperta prime, post adhiberi 
coepta est ad omatum etiam et dignitatem. — 8. Apud 
Germanos latrocinia nullam babebant infamiam, qu» 
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extra fines cujusque civitatis fiebant, atque ea juventu- 
tis exercendsB ac desidisB miouendse causa fieri praD- 
dicabaDt. 

222. 1. When Diocletian felt, that he was unequal 
to govern the empire, he retired into private life. — 
2. From the hollows of the earth we extract iron, a 
substance necessary for tilling the land. — 3. For paint- 
ing, for moulding, for sculpturing, for eliciting the sounds 
of strings and flutes our hand is adapted by the touch of 
the fingers. — 4. Timotheus was skilled in military 
affairs Xres^ Sing.) and not less in governing the state. 
— 5. Man has many means for obtaining wisdom. — 
6. The Bomans used to afford assistance to their allies 
and friends, and to gain friendships more by bestowing 
than by accepting services. — 7. In many things we 
suffer from negligence, but mostly in the choice and 
treatment of friends. — 8. Nothing appears to Xeno- 
phon so royal as the love of agriculture. 

223. 1. Galli sunt in consiliis capiendis mobiles 
et novis plerumque rebus student. — 2. lidem summsB 
sunt sollertiao atque ad omnia imitanda atque efficienda, 
qu» ab quoque tradantur, aptissimi. — 3. Ut ad bella 
Buscipienda Gallorum alacer ac promptus est animus, 
sic mollis ac minime resistens ad calamitates perferendas 
mens eorum est. — 4. Est oratori et scientia compre- 
bendenda rerum plurimarum, sine qua verborum volu- 
bilitas inanis atque irridenda est ; et ipsa oratio confer* 
manda non solum electione sed etiam constructione ver^ 
borum ; et omnes animorum motus, quos hominum generi 
rerum natura tribuit, penitus pernoscendi, quod omnis 
Tis ratioque dicendi in eorum qui audiunt mentibus aut 
sedandis aut excitandis expromenda est. Accedat autem 
oportet lepos quidam facetiaeque et eruditio libero digna 
celeritasque et brevitas et respondendi et lacessendi sub* 
till venustate atque urbanitate conjuncta. 
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224. 1. Many generals have earned just glory by 
avoiding battles and dangers, when there was no hope of 
obtaining the victory. — 2. "When the news of the de- 
feat of CannaB had been brought to Eome, nothing was 
omitted, that could serve to reassure the public mind. — 
3. When the Roman youths had taken the toga of men, 
they went daily to the forum and became eloquent by 
hearing and pleading. — 4. A hundred hands scarcely 
suffice to prepare, what every one requires daily. — 4. All 
honesty of life lies in the fulfilling of duty, and in 
neglecting it lies disgrace. — 6. The Athenian general 
Timotheus was so foitunate in taking towns, that he is 
said to have been painted sleeping and holding a net, 
into which fortune dropped towns. 

Participles. 

Syntax §§ 119. 120. 

225. 2. Omnes aliud agentes,*aliud simulantes per- 
fidi, improbi, malitiosi sunt. — 2. Historia est gesta res 
ab sBtatis nostrsB memoria remota. — 3. Lysander Lace- 
dsBmonius magnam reliquit sui famam magis felicitate' 
quam virtute partam. — 4. Nullum vitium tetrius est 
quam avaritia, prsBsertim in principibus rem publicam 
gubernantibus. — 5. Ssepe homines rationem bono con- 
silio a diis immortalibus datam in fraudem malitiamque 
convertunt. — 6. Nihil seque gratum est adeptis quam 
concupiscentibus. — 7. Quid posset improbis esse IsBtum 
exitus sues cogitantibus ? — B. Alexander ad Jovem 
Ammonem pergit consulturus de eventu futuronira et 
de origine sua. — 9. Horatius Codes rem ausus est plus 
famsB habituram quam fidei. — 10. Pythagoras Crotonam 
venit populumque in luxuriam lapsum auctoritate sua ad 
usum frugalitatis revocavit. — 11. L. Brutus arcens eum 
reditu tyrannum, quem ipse expulerat, in proelio cecidit. 
12. Terram banc cum urbibus populisque et flumini- 
bus et ambitu maris puncti loco ponimus ad uniyersa 
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referentes. — 13. Terra nos nascentes excipit, natos alit, 
semelque editos sustinet semper, noyisBime complexa 
gremio. — 14. Lege, quam Pompeias ad populum tulit> 
Crasso bellutn Parthicum animo molienti Syria decreta 
provincia. — 15. Transgressutn Euphratem Crassum 
petentemque Seleuciam circumfuBis immanibus copiis 
equitum rex Orodes una cum parte majore Bomani exer- 
citus interemit. 

226. 1. That class of men is reallj hateful, who 
cast their services in our teeth. — 2. Every evil is easily 
repressed at its birth (i. e. being bom), when it has 
grown up (inveieratum) it generally grows stronger. — 
3. Often a small spark which has been despised, has 
caused a great conflagration. — 4. To bear poverty is 
easier for those, who were bom in it. — 5. Hipparchus 
tbe son of Pisistratus, fell in the battle of Marathon, 
bearing arms against his country. — 6. Tarquinius the 
Haughty, whilst he was besieging Ardea, lost his king- 
dom. — 7. Most speeches are written down not to be 
delivered, but after they have been already delivered. — 
8. When Aristides was expelled from his country, he 
fled to Lacedffimon. — 9. "When Caesar had taken pos- 
session of (§ 37) Alexandria, he gave the kingdom to 
Cleopatra. — 10. Dionjsius was afraid of razors, and 
singed his beard with a glowing coal. — 11. It is wrong, 
not to stretch out one's hand to those who have fallen 
down. — 12. G-reat (Neut. pL) things and such as ex- 
,ceed (Part, of excedere) the usual and common measure 
are not often found. 

227. 1. Hostes impeditos nostri in flumine ag- 
gressi magnum eorum numerum occiderunt : per eorum 
corpora reliquos audacissime transire conantes multitu- 
dinetelorum repulemnt ; primes qui transierant, equitatu 
circumventos interfecemnt. — 2. Qu» crescentia pemi- 
ciosa Bunty eadem sunt vitiosa nascentia. — 3. Sp. Car- 
vilio graviter claudicanti ex vulnere ob rempublicam 
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accepto ei ob earn causam verecundanti in publicum 
prodire mater dixit : „Quin prodis, mi Spun ! ut quoties- 
cunque gradum facies, toties tibi tuarum virtutum (§ 44) 
Teniat in mentem.** 

4. Leo a leporibus insultatur mdrtuus. 

228. 1. When I read Plato, I always (i. e. am 
wont to) weep over the death of Socrates. — 2. We 
cannot even use our intellect properly^ when we we 
filled with much food and drink. -— 3. We are wont not 
to belieye a liar even when he speaks the truth. — 

4. Laughter sometimes breaks forth so suddenly, that 
though we wish, we cannot restrain it. — 5. The enemies 
marched (Partic.) their men out of the camp and drew 
them up. — 6. The Germans catch buffaloes in pits and kill 
them. — 7. These buffaloes cannot be domesticated even 
if they are caught very young. — 8. Hannibal defeated 
at the lake Trasimenus the consul Caius Elaminius, 
whom he had surprised in (Abl.) an ambush, and not 
(neque) long after the praetor Caius Centenius, who was 
occupying the heights with a picked body of troops. 

229. 1. Angebant Hannibalem Sicilia Sardiniaque 
amissse. — 2. Labeo male administratser provincisB argue- 
batur. — 3. Homerus fuit et Hesiodus ante Homam 
conditam. — 4. Cicero, optime merit us de republics 
conservatsB patriae pretium calamitatem exilii tulit. — 

5. Kon caruerunt suspicione oppressi Ciceronis Caesar 
et Pompeius. — 6. Sulpicio inter sacrificandum apex e 
capite prolapsus sacerdotium abstulit'. — 7. Eeliqua Cae- 
saris acta in urbe nobilissimaque Dolabellae accusatio, 
contentionesque civiles cum Q. Catulo atque aliis emi- 
nentissirais viris celeberrimae et victus maximi pontificatus 
petitione (in the election for the highest pontificate') Q. 
Catulus, omnium confessione Senatus princeps, et resti 
tuta in aedilitate {in his adileship), adversante quidem 
flobilitate {in spite of the opposition of the aristocracy) 
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moQumenta C. Marii, simulque revocati ad jus dignitatis 
proscriptorum liberi et pr»tura quffisturaque mirabili 
Tirtute atque industria obita in Hispania, quo notiora 
sunt, minus egent stilo. 

230. 1. Bj his victory over the Cimbri (victoria 
Cimhricd) Caius Marius seems to have deserved, that 
the country should not regret his birth (transl. him 
bom). — 2. The emperor Constantino, who obtained the 
supreme power after the murder of Licinius, subdued the 
G-oths, who were plundering Thrace, and gained many 
glorious victories over {de) the barbarians. — 3. News 
was brought to Csesar, that Cicero was blockaded (transl. 
of Cicero blockaded), whilst he was at Samarobriva ; he 
therefore started without delay to attack the enemies. — 
4. After the conquest of Gaul and its annexation to 
the Boman Empire, Caesar defeated Pumpey and the 
party of the nobles and made himself the Master of 
the republic. — 5, Scipio was called Africanus on ac- 
count of the conquest of Africa. 

Ablative Absolute. 

Syntax § 121. 

231. 1. Perditis rebus omnibus ipsa virtus se sus- 
tentare posse videtur. — 2. P. et Cn. Scipionibus in Hi- 
spania cum majore parte e](ercitus ab acie Punica op- 
pressis, omnibusque provincise ejus nationibu^ Cartha- 
giniensium amicitiam secutis, nullo ducum Bomanorum 
illuc ad corrigendam rem proficisci audente, P. Scipio, 
quartum et vigesimum annum ageus, iturum se poUicitus 
est. *- 3. Civitatibus Germanorum maxima laus est quam 
latissime circum se vastatis finibus solitudines habere. — 
4. Diagoras Ehodius, quum tres ejus filii in ludis Olym- 
picis victores renunciati essent, tanto affectus est gaudio, 
ut in ipso stadio, inspectante populo, in filiorum maui- 
bus animum redderet. 
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232. 1. When Darius had returned from Europe 
into Asia and his friends urged hiui (Abl. abs.) to 
reduce Greece to his power, he collected a fleet of 500 
ships and an army of 100,000 foot and 10,000 horse. — 
2. These under the command of Datis and Artaphemes 
crossed the ^gaean sea and the fleet having touched 
at Eubcea, they quickly took Eretria. — 3. Carrying 
off all the citizens of this community they sent them 
into Asia to the king. — 4. Having taken Eretria they 
advanced to Attica. — 5. The Athenians hearing this 
and being terrified by such a great and impending 
danger, sent a messenger to LacedsBmon to say what 
quick assistance was wanted. — 6. But without waiting 
for the assistance of the Lacedaemonians, the Athenians 
under the command of Miltiades went to meet the Per- 
sians and defeated them in a great battle at Marathon. 

233. 1. Britanni quum ad castra Caesaris venissent, 
Bomani eruptione facta, raultis eorum interfectis, capto 
etiam nobili duce Lugotorige, sues incolumes reduxe- 
runt. — 2. Darius putavit sic facillime se Gtrsdca lingua 
loquentes, qui Asiam incolerent sub sua retenturum po- 
testate, si amicis suis oppida tuenda tradidisset, quibus 
se oppress© nulla spes salutis relinqueretur. — 8. Apes 
aculeo amisso statim emori existimantur ; eeedem rege 
interfecto aut morbo consumto fame luctuque moriun- 
tur. — 4. Nicomede rege interfecto equus ejus vitam 
finivit inedia. — 6. Anaxagoras philosophus, morte filii 
audita vultu nihil immutato dixit : „ Sciebam me morta- 
lem genuisse." 

234. 1. "When Servius Tullius reigned at Eome, 
Pisistratus collected at Athens in one volume the poems 
of Homer, which had been dispersed before. — 2. It 
IS well known that CsBsar shed tears, when he saw the 
severed head of Pompey. — 3. "When Pompey the G-reat 
had taken Jerusalem (Hierosolyma, Plur.) he touched 
nothing in {ea;) the celebrated temple. — 4. What ap- 
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prebension would trouble tbe wicked, if the fear of 
punisbmentB were removed ? — 5. Cinciunatus, who had 
Deen fetched from the plough and made dictator, re- 
turned to bis small hereditary farm, after he had de- 
livered the Eoman army and defeated the Mqui ; and in 
like manner Pabricius, having driven Pyrrhus from the 
confines of Italy, and Curius having defeated the 
Samnites, returned to their paternal fields. 

235. 1. Inter bsBC Alexander, ad conducendum ex 
Peloponneso militem (Siriff^ for JPlur.) Cleandro cum 
pecunia misso, Lycise Pamphyliseque rebus compositis, 
ad urbem Celsenas exercitum admovit. — 2. At Darius 
nuntiata Memnonis morte baud secus quam par erat, 
motus, omissa omni alia spe, statuit ipse decemere : 
quippe quae per duces sues acta erant, cuncta damna- 
bat, ratus, pluribus curam, omnibus abfuisse fortunam. — 
3. Igitur castris ad Babyloniam positis, quo majore auimo 
capesserent bellum, universas vires in conspectum dedit, 
et circumdato vallo, quod decern millium armatorum mul- 
titudinem caperet, Xerxis exemplo numerum copiarum 
iniit. — 4. CsBsar exposito exercitu et loco castris idoneo 
capto, ubi ex captivis cognovit, quo in loco hostiura co- 
pisB consedissent, cohortibus X ad mare relictis et equi- 
tibus CCC, qui praesidio navibus essent, de tertia vigilia 
ad bostes contendit. — 5. li qui Alesiae obsidebantur, 
prsBterita die, qua suorum auxilium expectaverant, con- 
Bumto omni frumento, inscii, quid in ^duis (in the 
country of the jEdui) gereretur, concilio coacto, de 
exitu fortunarum suarum consultabant. — 6. Quibus 
rebus cognitis principes BritanniaB, qui post prcelium 
factum ad ea, quae jusserat Cseaar, facienda convenerant, 
inter se collocuti, quum equites et naves et frumentum 
Bomanis deesse iutelligerent et paucitatem militum ex 
castrorum exiguitate cognoscerent, optimum factu esse 
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duxerunt, rebellione facta, frumento commeatuque 
nostros prohibere et rem in hiemem producere, quod 
lis Buperatis aut reditu interclusis, neminem postea 
belli inferendi causa in Britanniain transiturum con- 
fidebant. 

236. 1. Historians relate, that having crossed the 
Alps in fifteen days, Hannibal came into Italy. — 2. Sar- 
danapalus, being defeated, retired into his palace, and 
having constructed a funeral pile, he burnt himself and 
all his treasures. — 3. In the reign of Nuroa the Ro- 
mans waged no wars, but when Eomulus and Tullus 
Hostilius reigned, no year was free from wars. — 4. 
When the Eoman army was surrounded by the .^)qui, 
Cincinnatus was created dictator by the Senate. — 5. 
When after the overthrow of the Athenians Philip had 
destroyed the liberty of the whole of Greece, he said, 
where is now that oft repeated praise of the Athenians ? 

6. One of the prisoners replied to the king, You would 
experience our courage, if you were commander of the 
Athenians, and Chares commander of the Macedonians. 

7. When in some battle a Spartan was about to thrust 
his dravra sword into the breast of an enemy, he did 
not do it, having beard the signal of retreat. — 8. Does 
it not seem wonderful that men, who in the war have 
courageously borne wounds, cannot bear the pain of a 
disease ? — 9. By no means^ because, when the tension 
of the mind is gone, men are wont to be more faint- 
hearted. — 10. When it became known, that the enemies 
Trere approaching and that the cavalry was already there, 
terror seized the minds. 

Supines. 

Syntax § 122. 

237. 1. Totius fere Galliae legati ad Caesarem gra- 
tulatum convenerunt. — 2. Quasramus, quid optimum 
factu sit, non quid usitatissimum. — 3. Eumenes cum 
Antigono conflixit, non acie instructa, sed in itiuere. 
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eumque in Mediam hiematum coegit redire. — 4. Facile 
intellectu est, quara invisa sit singularis potentia et mi- 
seranda vita eorum, qui se metui quam amari malunt. — 

5. Atheniensibus devictis LacedsBmoiiii Agesilaum bella- 
turn in Asiam miserunt. — 6. Hannibal in Italia invictus 
patriam defensum revocatus bellum gessit adversus P. 
Scipionem. 

7. Di^s quod donat timeas : cito raptum venit. 

238. 1. Delegates of the inhabitants of Sicily had 
come to Rome to complain, that Verres had plundered 
the province. — 2. When Virgil and MsBcenas had 
come to Capua, the former went to sleep, the latter to 
play. — 3. Csdsar sends the whole cavalry to lay waste 
the lands of this people and to set their dwellings on 
fire. — 4. Tarquin, expelled from Eome, betook himself 
to the Etruscans, and implored especially the people of 
Yeii to assist him and to go to avenge his wrongs; 
but all his efforts were repelled, and it is incredible to 
relate how much the town grew after obtaining liberty. — 

6. No one can better foresee what is best to be done 
under any circumstances (= in all things), than he who 
has studied the history of nations and men. 
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VOCABULARY. 



The Vocabulary is not intended to supersede the use 
of a dictionary or the necessity of committing words to 
memory. It contains only those expressions which a 
beginner would not be likely to trace correctly in a dic- 
tionary. The English meaning is given in order to facilitate 
the practice of learning the words, a practice without 
which no real progress can be made. 

The larger number refers to the Exercise, the smaller to the Sen- 
tence in which the respectire word occors. 

1. 21. eventus, result. 4. 1. 
25. gravis, troublesome. 

2. 1. to rise, orior, ortusy 4. 2. 

2. to pass awaj, abire. 3. 

3. to be green, vir^o, ui, 2. 4. 

4. the wicked, improbi. 5. 
to threaten, minari, 6. 

6. to be injurious, nocere, 8. 

8. the goods, bona, orum^ n. 9. 
to be for sale, prostare. 10. 

15. Homer, Homertu. 5* 1* 

17. patron, patronus^ patrona, 
the feminine must here be 4. 
used, why ? 6. 2. 

18. grief, agritudo^ init^ t 4. 
tormentor, cam%f'exy ids, m. 8. 

19. want, ifiopia. 13. 
enemj, adversarius, a. 16. 

20. Greece, Oracia. 8. 1. 
poetry, ar» poetica. 2. 

22. twin brothers, Jratres gC' 5. 
niini, 

23. Tiber,Tiberit'-ltaly, Italia. 7. 

3. 6. superare, to surpass. 8. 

9. datque = et dat. 9. 
14. J acetia J }o\iQS. 12. 



the hearens, caglum, Sing. 

by night, noetu, 

Persian, Persa, 

by, a or ab. 

to migrate, migrare, 

to lay waste, devastare. 

Athenian, Atlienietuis. 

Pompey, Pompeius. 

coimtry, patria, 

not eren, ne — quidem. 

igneferroquef with fire and 

sword. 

re» familiariSf property. 

fEimous, elarus, 

wild axumtil, /era, 1. 

Greek, Oraeus. 

loss, interituSf us, m. 

to monm,lu0eo, xi, dum, 2. 

old man, senejf, g. senis, 

to take, eacpugnare, 

to worship, eolo, ui, euU 

tunif 3. 

to wage war, helium gergre, 

wealth, divitia, arum. 

twice, bis. 

our men, nostri, orum. 
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9. 3. oecido, eidlf cihumj 3, to 
kill. 
6. ara ncribendi, art of writing. 
9. aper%o,Hi,ertum^ 4, to open. 

10. antiquis temporibus, in an« 
cient times. § 27. 

12. navigantes, (persons) sail- 
ing, mariners. 

10. 1. to fortify, munire, 

2. to watch, cuHodire. 

4. to soothe, leinre. 

6. castle, arx^ cif, f. 

7. to nourish, nutrire. 

9. to overcome, vinco^ vici, 
victum, 3. 

to bind, vinciOf vinxif vine- 
tunif 4. 

11. to obey, obetHre, with Dat. 

12. in spring, vere, § 27. 
in summer, astate, 

14. easily^ facile. 

11. 1. in gens, huge. 

3. versari, to associate. 
vereoTy veHtus, vereri, to 
reverence. 

6. artnatus, armed,with arms. 
ingretHoTy greaeus, ingredi, 
to enter. 

7. adipiscor, adeptuSy adi- 
piscif to obtain. 

1 1. mtdta, n. pi. much. 

pauca^ n. pi. little. 
\% prof decor, fectus, profi- 

ciscU to set out, to sail. 

13. Becfari, to follow. 

14. nejoco quidem, not even in 
joke. 

12. 1. Spain, HUpania. 

3. to protect, t^ieor^ tuHus, 2. 
the wellbeiog, salv^, ntisy f. 

5. to promise, polliceor, ci- 

tvSf 2. 

7. to dine, epulari. 

for six hours together, f^or 

8. injustice, injuria. 

9. to Egypt, ifi JEgyptum. 

10. to obtain, adipiscor, adep- 
ttie, 3. 



than, quam, 

11. to rise, OTMW, or^tM, oriri. 
in the Alps, tn Alpibue. 

12. to divide by lot, sortiri. 

13. though, guamvie. 
with impunity, impune. 

13. 2. tn matrimoniutn dare^ to 

give in marriage. 

4. curmetuamue, why should 
we fear. 

S.familiarie, friend. 
8. tanquam^ as. 

14. 1. the public and private laws. 

Jus publicum et privatum. 
to propose, propono, aui^ 
eitumf 3. 

to approve, 9ancio, nxi, 
nctum, 4. 

5. in war, beUo, 

6. battle of Salamis, pugna 
Salaminia. 

15. l.prteeto, etiti,stitum, 1, to 

perform. 
5. tellus, Urie, f. country. 
12. benefcium, a kindness. 

16. 1 . Interest, usura. 

2. there is, est. 
surely, profecto. 

3. most, maxime, 

to be in dajager, periclitari, 

4. exploit, ree geeta. 
jouugjjuvenie, 

5. thunderbo]t,y'r//fyi«n,tMM, n. 

6. to give laws, leges acribere. 

7. nation, genSj tie, f. 

8. sentinel, vigil, i*, m. 

9. virtuous, ^r0du«. 
road, via. 

to, in, w. Ace 
society, coetus^ us, m. 

17. 5. interire, to perish. 

6. libertinus, freedman. 
7.J«« dicere, to administer 

the law. 
8. dvis, fellow-citizen. 

18. 1. to meet an enemy, con- 

gredi cum hoste. 
to approach, adire. 
2. Thames, 7%amesis, f«, m. 
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3. village, vieuf. 

4. comfort, commodum. 

to draw (breath), ducere 

(jtpiHtufii). 

all good things, omnia 

bona. 

5. Delphic, Delphictu. 

6. less, minus. 

19. 5. integer, gra, grum^ whole, 

intact, complete. 
8. aliud — alitid, one thing — 

another. 
1 1 . civitan^ tie^ f ., community. 

14. ma/t«m, misfortune. 

20. 4. distant, remotus, 

object, reSy rei^ f. 

7. mostly, plerumgiie, 

11. several times, p/ttrf'e*, Adv. 

12. Vestal virgin, virgo Ves- 
talis. 

21. 3. eommendarey to recom- 

mend. 

5. cohibeo, ui. Hum, 2, to re- 
strain. 

6. pano, pepSri, partum, 3, 
to breed. 

8. componere bella, to termi- 
nate wars. 

12. not are, to brand. 

13. etiam^ even. 

15. magna voce, with a loud 
voice. 

17. servitutem servire, to be a 
slave. 

22. 1. to be accustomed, soleo, 

solitus ttum, solere, 

5. to deny, negare. 

8. beauty, venustas, tie, f. 
harmony, ordo, vm, m. 
form, ^^i*rfl. 

to know, eognosco, ovi, 
Hum, 3. 

passionate, irotus. 
gracious, propitiiis, 
cowardly, ignavus. 

9. to reach, assequor^ cuius, 3. 

23. 5. prater ire, to skirt. 

6. praterire, to pass by. 
12. instrumenta, the means. 



13. prtBterire, to escape. 

24. 1. to surround, cireumire* 
3. several, complures, ium. 

to approach, aecedere ad, 
6. to desire, gestire, 
to approach, adire, 
to enter, ingredi. 
to meet, convenire. 

6. to jump over, transsilio, 
ui, 4. 

7. to besiege, ciroumsedere, 

8. saying, ^'/^^um. 

to fly past, prixtervolare. 

25. 2. strenuus, energetic. 

malfdicus homo, slanderer. 

3. ?iodie, now-a-days. 

4. alveus, bee-hive. 

6. recte facta, good actions. 
sequi, to aim at. 

14. candidus, white, gentle. 

26. 4. peculiar, j9r^;9Wi/j*. 

reflection, consilium, 

5. to take an interest in, re- 
spicio,exi, ectnm, 3. 

8. to look about for, circum- 
spicere. 

9. to taste of, saph'e, 
27.10. desperare, w. Ace., to de- 
spair of. 

12. ratio, manner, way. 

13. cogitatum, thought. 

28. 2. except, nisi, 

openly, pa/am. 

4. oldest, maximus natu. 

5. to grant, do, dedi, da- 
tum, 1. 

6. to make a speech, ora- 
tionem habere. 
excellent, egregius. 

7. only, solus, to agree with 
" riches." 

perishable, yra^tZt#, e, 

29. 7. tfACo, bait. 

10. versari^ to associate. 

30. 4. to consider, habere. 

7. earth, orbis terrarum, 
9. to call often, vocitare. 

in his life-time = alive, 

vivus, § 67. 
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to praise, pradicare. 
after his death =» dead, 
fnortuus, § 67. 
10. the Tarentine, TarentinuA, 

31. 3. obsidere, to besiege. 
13. paterey to extend. 

32. 1. the plain of Marathon, 

campus Marafhonitis. 
to be distant, abesse. 

3. to torment (gnaw), exe- 
dSre. 

care, tolUcitudn^ iniSf f. 
night and day, transl. 
days and nights. 

4. all the country, omnia. 

7. Heraclide, Beraclides, a, 
to rule, imperium tenere. 
generation, atas hominum, 

8. to construct (i. e. stretch 
out), porrigoy exi, ec- 
tum, 3. 

raft, ratia. 

33. 3. inelytusy celebrated. 

34. 1. Rhodes, Rkodus. 

2. to carry, asportare. 
partly, partim. 
Salamis, gen. Salamlnis^ 
ace. (Greek form) Sata- 
niina. 

Troezen, gen. Troezenis, 
ace. Troezena. 

3. ancestors, majores, 

8. to meet at, convenire^ w. 
Ace. of place. 

10. Ulysses, ITlixes, is. 
royal palace, regia, 

11. first, Adv. primum. 
Thebes, T/ieba, arum. 

3i. 3. omnia, all things. 

36. 1. to be of opinion, cemere. 

poor, inopSf pl^. 

copious, locupleSf etU. 

2. to erect, ponere. 

3. to revolt, rebellare. 

4. Pythian, Pythius. 

to declare, edo^ edtdi, cdH- 
turn, 3. 

through nothing, tivUa re. 
but, 7iisi. 



5. to pretend, qffirman. 
swaddling clothes, /a#c/<r. 
Crete, Crefa. 

6. dragon, draeon, draeontis. 

8. to complain of, queror^ 
{questtUy quen) de. 

to use, vti with Abl. § 37. 

37. 4. vitam deg^re, to spend life.. 

5. dominvx, mast^ (pro- 
perly of slaves). 

6. potvtaimum, especially. 

38. 2. to perish, interire. 

3. Theban, Thelanus, 

play the flute, tibiis ean- 
tare. 

4. desert, dqfieere ah aliquo, 

6. to maintain, contendere. 

9. it is fair, aqunm est. 

to assist, adfjuvOf uvi, 
utumj 1. 

10. to worship, adorare. 
nation, populue. 

11. to respect, honorare. 
honesty, proMtas. 
honest, probue. 

39. 3. nm, except. 

5. transversum unguenij the 
width of a nail. 

7. memento^ Imperat. of me- 
mini^ I remember. 

8. after Htim supply eondi- 
mentum esse. 

40. 1. course, cureus, «*, m. 

everlasting, sempiternus. 

3. to be well aware, non ig^ 
norare. 

delay, eunetatio. 

in evil repute, infumis, 

at Home, Romte. 

instead of, pro. 

I will rather, main. 

4. TdXhtr^ potius. 
much, multo, 

6. to depart, dieced^re. 
no where ;nusquam . 
nobody, nuUus. 

41.10. Supply the verb est after 
turpe. 
reus, an accused. 
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vnita lingua, a paid tongue, 
a tongue bought bj a fee. 

42. 3. covered, cireun^fusuf, 

4. to stimulate, truTiOf xi, 
cfftfrtf 3. 

5. exhausted, ^e4««i«. 

the people of MintnrnsB, 
JUinturnentes. 

6. swiftness, pernicitas, 
our men, noHri, 

7. letter-carrier, tabellariw, 

8. zeal, Ktudium. 

to obtain, consegui, 

9. strength, vires, turn, 

43. 2. terra motue, earthquake. 
4. dirim^e, to extinguish. 
6. pasoif to be fed, delighted. 
8. aviite, pathless. 

eanoi'ua, tunefiil, ineIo> 
dious. 
'9. Bhodopetue, from Rho- 
dope, a mountain in 
Thrace, i.e. Thracian. 
10. nocens, evildoer, criminal. 

44. 1. inferior, minor. 

skill, consilium, 
foreign, exterui. 

2. for the most part, maxi- 
mam partem. 

flesh, i.e. cattle, peeue, 
oris, n. 

3. inland, interior, 
mostly, plerigue (§ 67). 
com, frnmenta, pi. 

to paint, injicere. 
woad, vitrum. 
to produce, efficere, 
blue, cceruleus. 

4. shipwreck, navfragium. 
fire, incendium. 

5. to please, tenere, 
song, cantun, us. 

6. assassin, percussor, 

7. to estflblish, constituSre. 
genius, ingenium. 

45. 9. r5« /7««#a, exploit. 

/fl7nay^m, to be reported. 

10. privntus, a private citizen, 

one invested with no pub- 



lic office or authority. 
multate, to fine, punish. 
11. Supply, est. 

46. 1. Satrap, Sat rapes. 

by birth=by nation. 
Mede, Mrdus. 
to put to flight,^//<7«re. 
body, manus, us, f. 

2. debilitated, <:or\fectus. 
weak, deb His. 

3. to fortify, munire. 

4. spirit, animus. 

5. to grow pale, pallere. 
7. range, ^'upttw. 

loss, per nicies, ei. 
beast of burden ,^*Mm^i^um. 
9. Spaniard, Uispdnua, 
disgrace, ignominia, 

47. 2. ©dire, to die. 

4. staiis temporibfis, at regn* 
lar times or intervals. 
alternus motut, shifting 
motion. 

7. soles, sunny days. 

48. 3. Belgian, Belga. 

alone, solus, to agree with 

Belgian, § 67. 

time, menwria. 

to keep from, arcere db. 

Itcadi, fines, ium. 

5. suffer death, mortem obire, 
calmness, tranquillitas. 

6. after the foundation of 
Rome, ab urbe condita. 

to grant, conced^re, 

7. life, atas. 

to murder, interim&re, 

49. 3. toll^re, to remove. 
4. rex, queen. 

dilabi, to disperse. 
examen, inis, n., swarm. 
9. nil == nihil. 

1 0. jactare, throw,swing about 
concut^e, to shake. 

50. 3. to surround, cireumvallare 

strong, firmus. 

barrier, munimentum. 
4. government, imperium. 
6. to find out, reperire. 

12 
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7. of Miletas, Milesius. 
eclipse, defectuHf us. 
to take place, fieri. 

51. 2. d'JfuNd^re^ to spread. 
4, denotare, to mark out. 

6. vincula publiea, state pri- 
son. 

8. a pueroy from his boyhood. 
versari, to live. 

W.vitam ponere, lose one's 
life. 

14. errare tofa via, to miss 
the whole way. 

15. arrange the words : Afri- 
dei, qui effwjit Martem 
ierrS^ Neptunum in undlx^ 
Juii dira victima eonjugig, 

52. 1.. ascendency, imperium, 

power, oifeSf «w, f. 
to extend, patere. 

2. arrangement, compositio, 
fit, apius. 

suitable, accomvwdatus. 

3. cpnfusion, perturbatio. 

4. every thing, omnia. 
to arise, ejcariri. 

5. to appear, apparere. 
wonderful sign, prodigium. 
to be on fire, ardere. 
blopdy, cntentus. 

Gales, turn. 

rain, pluSre, with Ablative 

of manner. 

6. Tralles, Tralles, ium. 
to be, dwell, morari, 
trader, negotiator, 

. 7. to ford, vado transire, 

53. 5. teres, Hie, round, soft. 

plenior, rather full, § 68. 
veg^tus^ quick, lively. 
6. promvmbs, (of hair) long. 
5^. I . to enjoy, eete, with Abl. 

3. to have, ease, w. Abl. 
disposition, mens. 

4. still, etiam. 

5. kindness, comitas, 
munificence, liberalitae. 
to refuse, negare. 
anybody, quiequam. 

6. descended, iiatti« wUVi A\>\. 



family, genwt. 
to possess, esae, with Abl. 
depraved heart, pravum 
ingenium, 
8. public clerk, scriba, 
Ireedman, libertua. 
of respectable birth, Tuh 
nesto loco natus, 

55. 3. pecunia, a sum of money. 

4. Paenif the Ponians, i.e. 
Phoenicians or Carthagi- 
nians. 

5. caUidw, shrewd. 

r^rum <p«^?iwa^or, appraiser 
area, threshing floor. 

6. as, aside, a Roman coin. 
8. sestertius^ a Roman coin 

B= 2^ asses. 
\O.JastuIium, fastidiousness. 

56. \. Celestial Gods, Dei superi. 

2. as much — as, tatUi — 
quanti, 

3. to belong, pertinere. 
food, victns, us, m. 

4. to cost, cotistare. 

6. unheard of, inauditu^. 

7. citron- wood, i.e. made of 
c. Wr, eitreus. 

a million sesterces, dena 
sestercia, j)l. 

57. 3. refertus, filled, supplied, 

provided. 

pnemium, 1. prize, 2. re- 
ward. 
^.frangere^ break, OTcr- 
con^. 

58. 4. when, quum, with Indie 

to obtain, nanciscL 
exposed, <>dii02rif/«. 
to deserve, dignum esw, 
less, minus. 

6. harassing, molesitit. 

7. to attempt, moliri, itus. 
innovation, res nova^ 
people, plebs, bis, f. 

8. deprived, orbus. 
covering, velamentum. 

59. 2. posterior cogitatiOg after- 

thought. 

5 . dtk'Sre^to consider, to hold 
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7. triduum, space of three 
days. 

8. uher, rich. 

gpecieij ei, look, appear- 
ance. 
9.fero<'ia ingenii^^as^Gn&ie 
courage. 

guum — turn, as well — as 
dedttcercy to bring down, 
to force. 

10. perpetrare^ to accomplish, 
to finish. 

11. nosmet =■ not emphatic. 

12. pertDlum=ipericuium,dasi- 
ger. 

60. 1. more, magU, 

3. sure, cert us. 
bond, vinculum, 
agreement, consensus, 
unity, societas, 

4. more precious, potior. 

6. fond, cupidus, with Qea, 
1 1 . more important, potior, 
61.3. munns, ens, n., duty. 

11. na, surely. 

alienus, belonging to an* 
other, another's. 

12. mhire, to encounter, snfi^. 

62. 3. assistance, auscilium, 

armour, arma, orum, 

5. fortune, patrimonium, 
too great, nimius. 

6. exchange, permutatio, 

7. throne, imperium, 

8. garrison, pra^idium, 

9. wretched, miser, 

63. 2. summavere, to keep from. 
A.fustnarium, lash. 

prasidium, (military) post. 
8. Janiculum, one of the 
seven hills of Rome. 
ager Bomanus, Roman 
territory. 

11. Pythagoraif followers of 
Pythagoras. 

1 2. dedu-cere, to remove. 

64. 2. supremacy by sea, imperii 

mantimi principaiuSf us. 
3. treasure, pecunia. 



4. to restrain, oocrcers. 

5. to move out of the way, 
via deeedSre. 

private citizen, privattis, 
7. sophist, sophist a, 
gilt, inaurattts. 

65. 2. Belos, Otis, Helot 

6. salus, utis, f., happiness. 

7. cultvs, usy respect 
9. supply est. 

10. quisque^ not to be trans- 
lated. 

fvequentiaf number (of 
pupils). 

12. raii&, raft, ship ; ratem 
nitU that a ship should ride. 

13. hona tarn =z tam bona, 

66. 1. means, ratio, 

.as, tanquam. 
nnlawAil, iujustus, 

2. comfort, oommoditas. 
to have, tUi. 
breath, spiritus, us. 
to draw, duoere. 
gift, munus, eris, n. 

3. to seize the supreme power, 
rerum potiri, 

4. own, proprius. 

5. to have for, vtL 

6. to rest on, niti. 
alone, unw. 

8. to take, vesH, 

9. to seize, potiri. 
treasure, gaxa, orum, 

67. l.^r^mtum, bosom. 

subactus, cultivated, pre- 
pared. 

ooeaeaUu, hidden. 
herbeseeus viriditas, a 
sprouting green (plant). 
niti, to he supported. 
Jibra stirpium, fibres of 
the roots. 

cidrnus geniculatus, geni- 
culated stalk. 
vagina, sheath, pod. 
quasi, as it were. 
pubese^e,. grow up to 
maturity. 

12* 
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fundh*e, to spread. 
vallum^ monndf fence. 
aritta, bristle. 
2. sua tponte, of its own ac- 
cord. 

68. 1. as to deligbt = tbat be 

sbould delight ; that, ut 

with Pres. Subj. 

vain, inanis, 

house, isdificium, 

comfort of the bodj, cul- 

tut corporis. 

gi^eatlj, admodum, 

so to speak, ut ita dieam. 

to return love, redamare. 

2. disgraceful, turpis. 
effeminate, iners, tis, 
saddle, ephippium, 

8. distinction, insigne, 
naval, clatncus, 
no Boman = none, no- 
body of the Romans, 
to reward, d-onare, 
to gain, nierere, 
extraordinary, singularis* 
Actian, ActiacuB, 

4. to begin war, suaeiperg 
bellum. 

to begin (intransitive), t'n- 
ire. 
6. earthquake, terr€B motM, 
to take place, esse, 

69. 1. 8ubinde,from. time to time. 
3,>eominus, at close quarters. 

eminus, at a distance (said 
of iighting). 

5 . Nsevius wrote an epic poem 
on the Punic War ; Tru- 
culentus and Fseuddlus 
are comedies of Plautus. 

70. 2. to cross, superare, 

3. The pronoun we through- 
out this sentence to be 
translated by nos. 

to enjoy, /mi. 

plain, campus, 

to sow com, serSreJruges, 

irrigation, aquarum in 

flucth. 

to hem in, aroere. 
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to direct, dirig^e. 
to turn off, avertSre* 
in short, denique, 
to produce, effic^re, 
as it were, quasi. 
second, alter. 
4. country life, res rusticce, 
to rejoice, latum esse. 
comiield, seges, ^tis, f. 
plantation, arhustum. 
orchard, pomaHum, 
besides, turn, 
feeding, pcutus, vs. 

71. 1. prastOf at hand. 

intempestivus, unseasona- 
ble. 

2. tractus, region, part (of a 
country). 

. cond^re, to colonize. 

3. Chaleidensesy the people 
of Chalcis. 

4. Cerealia sacra, festival of 
Ceres. 

5. arrange : at nunc Jiahere 
nihil {est) harbaries gran- 
dis. 

6. vere, truly. 

72. 2. uEtoU^Achtti. 

too, nimis. 

3. elder, prior. 

road to power, via poten- 
tia. 

4. every thing else, omnia 
alia. 

perishable, cadUms. 
changeable, mobilis, 
fixed, dejixus. 
to weaken, labefactare. 
to oust, demovere, 

5. equal, par, 

to associate, confjregari, 

6. to have, esse with Abl. 
unlimited (in time), per^ 
pet u us. 

73. 1. vultuSy us, face. 

2. singuli, individuals. 
5. dilntio, delay. 

7. innatus, inborn. 

11. illecehra, allurement. 
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2. confidence,^MC»/7. 

3. struggle, certamen, inis^n, 
R\mo8ttjere. 

4. remedy, medicina, 

6. deadly, pernieiosus. 

7. implant, i/i^?<7n??v, w. Dat. 
truth, verum. 

justice, J ustum. 

8. hardship, labor. 

11. unbounded, immentus. 

13. power, imperium. 

14. state, res puhlica. 

to establish, conatitu^re. 
16. to form, jww^^rtf. 

75. 10. fna/it^^, personal yiolence. 

76. 2. to arm, omare. 

to drive back, repellere, 
to cause slaughter, cladem 
edSre. 

5. to cut down, aedere. 
Carthaginian, Carthagini' 
eruu. 

7. any, ullus. 

8. plebeians, pZ^^^, bis, f . 

77. 1. caelum, climate. 
4. mihimet = wwVti. 
7. parum, too little. 

10. eo fur oris, to that degree 
of fury. 

78. 1. to giye, largiri. 

equal portion, irf^w, n. 

2. the — the, quo — eo, 
to be wont, solere. 

3. all the country which, 
quidquid agri» 

to lie around, circumjacere* 

6. to apply, adhibere. 

7. sufficient, affatim. 
garrison, prasidium. 

8. to vouchsafe, concedere, 
to employ, collocare, 

9. tale, fabtda. 
fictitious, mendaw, aeis, 
on the contrary, immo. 

79. 1. Aruns, gen. Aruntis. 

ingenium, disposition, cha- 
racter. 

3. L. abbreviation for Lucius. 

8. alienum, that which be- 



longd to another, another's 
property. 
80. 1. entu-ely, ornnis, § 67. 

2. Hemican, Hemicus, 

3. Tyre, TJ^ti*, t. f. 
mainland, continent terra. 
strait, /return. 

6. distinguished, exeellens. 

7. gentle, 0Ofni«, tf. 

8. to adjust, accommodare. 
to number, #Me. 

9. correspond, respondere, w. 
Dat 

apparel, apparatus. 

82. 1. 1 do not know, ignarus 

sum. 

character, mores, um, m. 

passion, animi perturbatio. 

8. fond, aniaits, 
literature, litera. 

4. without, i.e. being with- 
out, expers. 

continual wars, assidua 
arma, 
5. 1 share, particeps sum. 

6. drunkard, ebrius, 

8. 1 possess, compos sum. 

9. crowd, multitudo. 
unused, insolens. 

10. possessed, particeps. 
devoid, capers. 

11. learned in the layr, juris 
peritus, 

83. I. praierita, things past. 

2. alius — alius^ one — an- 
other. 
egestatis, supply sua, 

7, est opera pretium^ it is 
worth our while. 

84. 2. when anybody, si quis. 

transgress the law, peccare, 

in private, privatim. 
4. fate, fata, pi. 

fortune, res secunda, pi. 
6. to be apt, solere. 
7. 1 remember, mihi in men' 

tern venit. 

sanctuary, deluhrum. 

little child, ir\fans puer. 
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woman y matrdtfa. 
8. to pass through, perfungi. 
§ 37. — together, una, 

85. 2. sertnoy talk, gossip. 

86. I. and hardly anybody, neque 

quisquamfere, 

2. contemporary, aqualU, 
. 3. carefully, considerate, 

4. to be so dear as, ianti con- 
stare quantu 

6. dying, moribundus, 
to be apt. solere. 

on the other hand, contra. 

87. I. absenSf in his absence, §67. 
2,niinmfy excessive. 

avaritia, rapacity. 

4. harvapeXf soothsayer. 
vanitaSy hypocrisy. 

5. aqne ae si, just as if. 

8. majestafy high treason. 

88. 2. extortion, repetuuda^'pl, 

3. infamous, n\fariu», 

4. double amount, duplum. 
usurer, Jeenerator. 
iburfold, quadruplum, 

.5. of CannsB, Cannensis, 
.6. falsehood, mendacium. 

7. we should be, debemus esse, 

8. blemish,^ nota, 

9. it is better, pra*tai, 

89. 7. Carolus Magntis, Charle- 

magne. 

progressus atate, advanced 

in years. 

90. 2. 1 am tired of, tiedet me, 
3. some time, aliquaiido. 

5. dishonesty ,^ ifm^&6i/a«. 

9. unsuccessfully, niaUi, 
I will rather, mah, 
aspire to, tentare (aliquid), 

10. 1 am dissatisfied, jMi?nt76^ 

, WW. — fate, *ors, tis, f. 
11. 1 am sorry, piget me^ 
/1 3. more, magis. 

91. 2. TO^V>r *ia/tt, older, 

8. angiy to be troubled. ^ 

9. probux, virtuous. 

senilts s/ultitia, silliness of 
old age. 



93. 
91 



95. 



deliratio, dotage. 
leviMy worthless. 
92. 1. to notice, animadvert^re. 

2. to rewardy prigmiis qfficSfe, 
well deserving, bene me^ 
Vitus, 

3. disagreement, disttenno, 

4. clearly, ptrspieue, 
to ex.i^\aLmyexpedire, 

5. to respect, vereri. 
9. tQ expel, movere, § 8&, 

7. quomodo, how. 
3. weather, tempest as. 
5. very much, plurimum, 

8. to acquit, absolv^re. 

3. CorinthiuSy the Coring' 
thian. 

CorinthuSy Corinth. 
Tarquinii, the town of 
Tarquinii. 

4. AHminum, Arrefittm, 
towns in Italy. 

il^tfr Pieenus, Picenum,^ 
part of Italy. 
convenirBy to meet. 

96. 2. long sin(iQ,jam pridem, 

4. from the foundation,^un- 
ditus, 

5. to honour, QoUre, 

to respect, obferoare, 
. 7. to return, reverti, 
. laden, onustus, 

treasures, opeSy urn, 
8^ to pick up, tollSre. 
trunk, proboscis, idis, f. 

97. 5. MegarenseSf the people of 

Megara. 
10. alittnus error, the error of 

another. 
.11. valerCy to be worth. 
13. alienum as^ debt. 
15. Curitty Senate house. 

censusy wealth. 

98. 3. suniame, cognomen, inis, n^ 
4, bitter, acerbus, 

6. to plant (in a row), severe, 
6. to watch, pro^icSre, 

to give birth, gigu^ire, 
getiuiy genitunu 
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7. to hold out, propou^re, 

8. vigilant, tfrennu^, 

slothful, iffnaviia. 
active, diligens. 
idle, iners. 
9. surely, profecfo. 
remedy, mudicina, 
iiumerous=many, multi. 
10. excessive, nimUta. 
to turn to, cadh*e in. 
individuals, tinguli. 
99. 2. C. abbreviation for Caius, 
which makes in the Voc. 
Cai, 

5. viodius.hnshel. 

6. Ti. abbrevation, for Tibe^ 
Has. 

stare pro, to stand up for, 
defend. 

imperium^ office (of tri- 
bune). 

100. 3. to withhold, *uhduc^re, 

wrestler, athleta. 

4. judicial office, munusju- 
dicandi, 

restore, reddSre, 

divide, partiri, 

between, infer. 

the two orders, utergue 

ordo. 

5. misfortune, res adversa. 
virtuous, hcnus. 

6. success, fort an a, 

101. 3. a parvulis, from child- 

hood. 

6. invidere, to grudge. 

9. animus, desire, inclina- 
tion. 

102. 6. strong, potens, — injure, 

Hocere. — weak, imbecillun. 

6. to be a slave, servire. 
passion, voluptns. 

7. to benefit, prodesse, 

8. to walk, amhulare, 

9. profit, utiliias. 

to be opposed, r^M^wflr^. 

10. to suffer, paii. 

11. horse, equiteSy vm. 

103. 10. utinanif oh that I 



itidem, as much. 
104:. 1. secretly, chm. 

2. to wish rather, malle. 

3. sinful, v^ftM. 

5. Thebes, Thelta^ arum. 
Pindar, Pindarun, i, 

7. inveigh against, eonvi- 
ciari. 

to show, prastare. 

8. befall, eonfingere, w. Dat. 

9. \&\r,jnSt juris, n. 

105. 7. pfftroctftan\ to protect. 

supplicare, to implore 
protection. 
8. desperafus, given up (as 
lost). 
10. excelsa, orum^ lofty 
things. 

easuSf us, m., misfor- 
tune. 

106. 2. af);erwards, dewde, 

3. whatever, quidquid, 

4. everybody, omnes. 

6. pest, pestis, i«, f. 

7. their own, sui ipsorum. 

8. to endeavour, etahoram. 
to devote one*s self, 
Vdcare. 

108. I. emmemtyprastans. 
2. mind, ingenium, 

to restrain, temperare* 
temper, animus. 

4. not even, ne — quidem. 

5. to inconvenience, income 
modare. 

to please, obsequi. 

6. to be anxious about, me- 
tu^re. 

7. from this, that, ab eo, 
quod, with Subj. 

to watch, eonsulh'e. 

most, plurimum. 

well, recte. 

let him hQ,fuat, (anti<» 

quated). 

to ssLjtjubere. 

to advise, consulSre. 

9. to intrust, credere. 

109. 6. gratus, acceptable. 
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10. rraj, tyrant. — alienavh' 
tw, the virtue of others. 

110. to deyise, capere. 

plan, consilium, 

hostile, inimicus. 
2. suited, idoneus. 
4. devoted, /»»«*««*. 

by land or by water, neque 

terra neque mart. 
7. exposed, obnoxiuf. 
0. opposite, advertus. 

right against, eontraHus. 
10. inferior, secundtis. 

Quintus is abbreviated Q. 
12. habit, nwtj morif, m. 

elderly men, seniores. 

111. 8. per vim, through force. 

I A, si quid ^= si aliquid, 

112. 1. to prefer, aniepon^e. 

weUbeing, salus, utis, f. 
individuals, shtguliyOrum. 

2. to join, adjungere. 

3. service, munus, ei'iSf n, 
to render, afferre, 

4. to expose, ojftrre. 

6. to rush on, supervenire. 

7. to speak to the people, 
condonari. 

to surround, circuff{fun' 
di. 
9. approach, oppropinquare. 
to divide, diffluere. 

10. to compare, conferrg. 
passionate, iracunduf, 

11. to command, prepense, 
land forces, pedestres ex- 
ei'cifus. 

commander, prctfectus. 
by sea, mart, 

to perform exploits, res 

gerire, 
lis 2. imponere, to place upon. 

uttUf Adv., together. 
4. «/^M««, to be wanting, to 

desert. 

superesse, to survive. 
9. advocare, to call in, upon. 

I I lion hiducas, you cannot 
l^ut on. 



114. 1. to baffle, ohtiare, 

2. to place over, prtPponSre, 

3. to put under, supponSre. 

4. to rise above, imminere. 

5. to extend along, pratendi. 

6. place between, t/<^«};;7c^r«. 
like, quasi. 

7. to be present, interesse. 

8. reputation, opinio, 

to abstain from, superse- 
dere, with Dative* 

9. to present, danare, 
franchise, civitas. 

10. to surround, circumdare, 

115. 5. Samnis, itis, Samnite. 

Maleventum, afterwards 
Beneventuniy town in 
Samnium. 

116. 1. Decemvir, t. 

to put up, proponSre. 
in public, in publico. 

2. unceasing, am^vm*. 
Thrax, CIS, — Ilhjrius. 

3. unlimited, infinitus. 

4. love, cupiditoft. 

to cure, mederi, § 53. 

5. not yet, nondum. 
lawful, legitimua, 

6. fresh, integer, 
lively, vivus. 

9. access, aditus, us. 

117. 4. ^ut/m, although. 
9. ttsu =usui. 

mancipium, absolute 
property, as differing 
from possession and use. 
10. qfficium prastare, to ren- 
der a service : construe ; 
haud decet offioium dani" 
no esse iis, qui prceatant 
offidum, 

118. 1. union, conjunctio, 

salutary, to be translated 
by the substantive salus, 
uti^. 
2. burdensome, translated 
by 071 M*, eris. 
expensive, translated by 
sum f us, «j. 
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3. bring together, compor- 
tare. 

4. The people of Miletus, 
Milesii. 

to account, vertSre. 
fault, vitium. 

5. to consider, dare. 
disgrace, dedrcus, oris, n. 

7. to impute, dare, 

Paros, Parufy i. 
9. literature, lit erae, arum, 
10. useful, translated hyvsus. 

injurious, tr. by damnum. 

very, tr. by an Adjective. 

119. 7. Siculits, i, Sicilian. 

The Mamertines were the 
inhabitants of Messana. 

120. 3. to repute, ducSre. 

4. obstinacy, pertinaeia. 

5. 2crc\iQr , Sagittarius. 
slingcr, fuuditor, 

7. owner, dominus. 
8 to bear, tolerare. 

with esise.Jacile, 

anxiety, res duhia. 

trouble, res aspera. 

case, otium. 

to prove, esse. 

121. 6, gnheimator, helmsman. 
7. ultra, unsolicited. 

122. 1. to exist, es.^e. 

2. to be, conting^re, with 
Dat. 

4. wherefore, quid. 
clear, aperius, 

6. to desire, dedderare. 
and therefore, ideoque. 
foreign, alienus. 

123. 2. ne lacesserent, not to 

harass. 

3. ut desereref, to desert. 

6. nihil se cogitasse. Accu- 
sative with Infinitive go- 
verned by a Verb like 
saying, which must be 
supplied, § 1 13, 2. 

124. 2. to hidiyjubere. 

3. to desire, juhere. 

5. to let, ut simrent. 



0. to march, iterfacere. 

7. Crete, Creta. 

to retire, seconferre. 
to converse, colloqni, 

8. I will rather, malo, 
Olympian, Ofpmpiacus. . 
herald, pracoy onis. 

125 2. dintiusy adv. longer. 

5. culex, gnat. 
mvleSy weight. 
illico^ immediately. 

126. l.Catilina. 

3. to maintain, offirmare. 
countryman, popularis. 

4. great, egregius. 

6. to give, decer/io, decrevif 
decretum, 3. 

7. to discover, intellig^e, 
too late, sero. 
instead of, pro. 

to get, tiancisd. 

127. 1. CingetSiiT. 

2. devenirey to meet. 
7. CatanenseSy the people of 
Catania. 

9. imprudens, not foresee- 
. ing, not expecting, unex- 
pectedly. 

1 1,. sola lovOy desolate tracts, 
deserts. 

128. 1. Passion, ira. 

2. fortuitonSy Jbrfuihts. 

3. of Miletus, Milenius. 
eclipse, defectio. 

4. early, primus. — end of 
autumn = extreme au- 
tumn. 

7. safe, incolumis. 

8. unwillingly, vivttus, a, 
vm. 

9. in his absence s= him ab- 
sent. 

1 0. rather deficient in strength, 
minun robftxtus viribus, 

1 1. that which is honourable, 
Jionestum. 

12. as often as, quotiesounqu$, 
to meet, congr^di cum, 
to come ofl', discedSre. 
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victorions, xvperiof. 

129. 6. inaniSf with empty hands. 
7. prtrfort commander. 

9. statutum pretium, fixed 
price. 

130. 1. to harm, lad^re. 

to retreat, ced^re. 

131. 2, jam pridenif long ago. 

3. grave est, it is cruel. 

4. ubieunque gentiumjyfher- 
exer in the world (§ 40, 

2.). 
6. persequif to dwell on. 

res rusMc€B, country life. 
6. the Singular of miles 

stands for the Plural. 

132. 1. Eminent, nobilis. 

to undertake, coepisse, 
right, recte. 
wrong, perp^am. 
2: to overwhelm, tmerare. 
insult, contumelia, 
to honour, colh'e. 
like => in the place of, loco, 

3. in a manner befitting, 
pro, 

4. expectation,^<f««. 
good luck, Jbrtuna, 
to perform, ger^re. 

6. lather, potius. 
6. howsoever, uttit. 
^ 7. whether — or, sive — sive. 

to delay, retractare, 
8. Cretan, Crefemis. 

to give laws, leges sancire, 
to educate, erudire, 
9. to argue, duputare. 
to bring forward, propo- 
n^re. 

in earnest, ex animo, 
for show, simulalo, 

133. 8. seconferre, to retire. 

134. 1. to remain, manere, 

3. any one, nnmquis, 

4. to claim, contendere, with 
Accusative with Infini- 
tive. 

6. to write down, Uteris 
mandare. 



6 
9 

10 

11 

135. 7 



136. 1 



3 
5. 



137. 5. 

6. 

8. 
15. 

138. 3. 



4. 
6. 



8. 
9. 

10. 



to wander about, errare, 
to deprive, eaniere, § 36. 
previously, antea. 
how far, quousque. 
sfudJa, pursuits. 
studiorum agitatio^ acti- 
vity in pursuits, 
the countiy, agri, 
power, ditio. 
to meet, oceurrere, § .55. 
chance, casus, 
to watch over, moderari, 
with Ace. 
change, vieissitudo, 
regular succession, ordo, 
season, anni temptis. 
sword, arma, orum. 
demagogue, coutdtator 
plehis, 

to be anxious, sttulere. 
to subvert, evtrfere, 
to combat, obviam ire, 
with Dat. 

tyranny, dominatio. 
nobles, optimates, turn, 
to protect, patrocinari, 
§53. 

potivs, rather, sooner. 
it* pravum indurescere, to 
harden into corruption. 
pro/'ositumj line of con- 
duct. 

summa, the main point. 
snpellex, lectilis, f. fumi- 
ture. 

Aversis Musis, not coun- 
tenanced by the Muses. 
destituere, to abandon, 
to obtain, adipinci. 
to discharge,yttw^f. 
duty, offidum, 
gift, donum, 
truth, verum, 
to expose, eonvincere, 
falsehood, falsa, orum. 
to disturb, convellere. 
to implore, suppUcare, 
§53. 
to do harm, nocere, § 53. 
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139. 3. vhatnr, the 3.p. s. Pas- 

sive of Intransitive Verbs 
is translated by the corres- 
ponding tense of the Ac- 
tive, in 3. p. 8. with the 
pronoun one, or in the 
Plural with we, you or 
ihey, 
6. eertiorem faeere, to in- 
form. 
\0.featu9 die*, holiday. 

140. 1. to commit a crime, acce- 

dere ad malq/icium, 

2. goodness, mun\ficentia. 

3. I happened to be, Jorte 
eram, 

4. to enjoy, 6«#0, with Abl. 
vigour, viree, turn, 
extreme old ag^ extre* 
mum tempus atatie. 

to regret, requirere. 
6. energies, viree, turn, 

to restore, rejioei'e. 
.6. to go, prqfieieoi, 

death, eupplicium. 

to keep one's yrord,Jidem 

coneervare, 
7. 1 regret, pcenitet me, 

in vain,jfnM/r«. 
8. truth, veritof and t;^rum. 

safety, ealwt, utU. 

141. 3. auditiMj the ear. 

Jleofuoeue, twisted, curved. 

iter, passage. 

quid after tie stands for 

aliquid, 

5. opportunns, useful. 
eolere, to respect. 
munus, function. 

fungi, to perform. 

6. domi militieeque, in peace 
and war (§ 60). 

142. 1. to shave, tondere. 

to entrust, eommittere, 
barber, tonsor, 
2. cupidity, cupiditae. 
necklace, monile, is, n. 
charmed, incensHe. 
to be I ray, prod ere. 



3. taking, esppugnafio. 
by land, pedeutris, adj. 
by sea, navalis, adj. 

4. whole, integer^ gra, grum, 
to prefer, malle, 

to gain (i. e. to draw off), 
detrahere, 

5. so much, adeo, 

to give up, tradere, 

143. 7. partes, party, faction. 

144. 1. to order, imperare. 

to inspect, intpicere. 

3. to commission, mandare, 
with Dat. 

to suffer, pati. 

4. to run a race, stadium 
currere. 

to strive, eniti, 

to endeavour, contendere, 

to be victorious, w'ncere, 

5. to exhort, adhartari, 
cheerfully, libenter. 

6. to order, pracipere, § 53, 
N. 1. 

to levy, scribere, 

7. to remember, memoriam 
retinere. 

8. to pass a law, legem ferre, 
the pirate, pirata. 

the command, imperium, 
within 50 miles, usque ad 
quitiquagesimum millia^ 
rium. 

145. 5. studium, zeal. 

pareatur, see note to vi' 
t>a/Mr, Vocabulary, 139,3. 

6. profugere, to keep away 
from. 

7. eventus, the success. 
procedere, to succeed. 
secus, otherwise, badly. 

146. 1. duty, munus, 

provoked, laoessitus, 
wrong, injuria, 
2. to sicken, languer^. 
to recover, convtile-scere, 
to render a service, pra^ 
stare, 
except, fiisi. 
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S. commendation, laus, dU. 

kind, mansuetus. 

to QTi}omy preecipere, 

to stretch out, porrigfire. 

one who is shipwrecked, 

iiarifi'aguf, 

one who has lost his way, 

errana, 

the hungry (man), esurir 

ent* 
5. bounds, termini, 

7. to embark, naves consceu' 
dere, 

to abandon, permiftere. 

8. to be bent, id agere ut. 
grief, moeror. 

9. to order, edicere, 

' undcrtakmg, optts, eris. 

10. to commission, mandare^ 
§53. 

intention, consilium, 

11. in the mean time,«»/mw. 
to accomplish, consequi, 
in spite of somebody,. 
invito aliquo, 

without the knowledge of 
somebody, ignaro aliquo. 

147. 4. In muros evadere, to 

scale the walls. 
7. M. abbreviation for 
Marcus. 

148. 1. advantage, tt/i^tVa^. 

to be at variance, certare, 
S. left, reliquus, 
to discover, patefacere, 

4. birthplace, patria. 

5. to disperse, disced ere, 
home, patria, 

6. wisdom, consilium, 

7. it remains, restat, 

149. 2, moHtacibaria, -pi. r&tions 

of ground com, or meal. 
eodem uti consilio, to 
adopt the same plan. 

150. 1. form,/<7rma. 

government, respuhlica. 
to strengthen, /rmartf. 
hardships, labor (Sin- 
gular). 



2. to be rendered weak, re- 
moltescerCf intrans. 

3. ynl\mg\y,Jacile, 

as many as possible, 
quam plurimi. 
guilty, noeens, 
to be tried, catisam dicere. 

4. evildoer, maleficus, 

151. 2. UlecebrcBj charms. 

3. aliunde, from without. 

4. avaritia, rapacity. 

5. profiteri aliquidj to pro- 
fess, to occupy one's self 
with. 

152. 1. on one's guard, tectus, 

stranger, alienus, 
friend, intimus, 
many parts, multa, 
exposed, apertus, 
how, qui, 

to infringe, ladere, 
law, jus. 
duty, offidum. 
2. knowledge, notitia. 
fault, peccatum. 
salvation, salut, 
to be at fault, peocare, 
to correct, corrigere, 
to discover, deprehendere, 
to improve, emendare, 

4. latin style, latinitas, 

5. model, auotor, 
diction, ratio loquendi. 
manner, mot. 

style, oratio, 

153. 1. InsolenSf presumptuous. 
2. latera, um^ chest, lungs. 
S.excipere, to undertake. 
5. vita modestia, exemplary 

conduct. 
8. committerCj to suffer, 
allow. 

154. 2. 1 have cause to fear, mVii 

verendum est, 

I incur the hatred of 

posterity, invidia in pos- 

teritatem mihi redundat, 

any (afler n$) quid with 

Gen. 
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3. great, in gens. 

4. to desert, dpficere. 

5. to apprehend, pertimes- 
cere. 

art of war, rei miWaris 
ratio. 

6. to overtake, comequi. 

155. 4. perincommode, veiy in- 

opportunely. 
10. honorem habere alicui, to 

confer honour. 

lavdare, to approve. 
\l. et ^= etiam, also. 

156. 2. it grieves, dolet, w. Dat. 

to be angiy, stomachari. 

4. to be added, accedere. 
heavy, gravis. 

to wheel round, so cir- 
cumagere. 

5. to return, se reeipere. 

in safety = safe, salvus^ 

§67. 

your friends, tui. 

6. to be superior, prastaref 
§55. 

animal, fera. 

to converse, colloqui. 

what we feel, sensoy orum. 

7. to be much distressed, 
graviter,ferre» 

157. 6. Quodeif if. 

7. mogiitratus petifio, can- 
yassing for an office. 

158. 1. to lament, queri, quesine. 

careful, diligens. 

2. to accuse, diem dicere ali- 
cui. 

dictatorship, diciatura. 

3. to charge, cHminari, 
banish, relegare. 
society, homines. 

to live, habitare. 

4. to sleep, somnum capere. 

6. injustice, injuria. 
think, ducei'e, 

to harbour anger, irasci. 
native country, patria. 

7. entertainments, epula. 
to depise, exfenuare. 
care, cuifug, us. 



8. pardon, venia. 

159. 1. condemnare, to get con- 

demned. 

2. agrum novare et iterare, 
to plough a field again 
and again. 

5. literas dare ad aliquem, 
to write a letter to some- 
body. 

6. venditatio, boasting, puf- 
fing. 

160. 1. pay, stipendium. 

ready, paratus. 

3. imperfecttparumidonevs. 

4. to control, imperare, § 53. 

5. numerous attendance, ce- 
Itbritas. 

6. to pass off, simulare. 
to struggle, coftflictari. 
poverty, egestas. 

161. 3. qua after ne stands for 

aliqua. 

4. senientiam dieerCy to de- 
liver an opinion (in tho 

, Senate). 

6. Pt/thagorei, followers of 
Pythagoras. 

162. 1. pride, superbia. 

prevent, obstare, § 63. 
foreign, alientis, 
custom, institutum. 
provided, si viodo, 
3. to object, recnsare. 

5. leadership, pritieipafun. 

6. to be far off, longe abesse, 

163. 4. 3fessana, town in Sicily. 

CupidOf statue of Cupid. 
Hercules, statue of Her- 
cules. 

Ifeitts, proper name. 
MamertinitSf a Mamer- 
tine, or inhabitant of 
Messana. 
6. raperCf to carry, move. 

10. assiduuK, lasting. 

1 1 . posi^iet old form for possit, 

164. 2. not one, nemo w. Gen. 
3. to be wanting, abesse. 
5. emanating, delibatus, 

all-pervading, univerdus. 
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6. property, rea, 
fortune, fortuna. 
to draw, trahere, 

8. to disturb, perturbare, 
something unexpected, 
ret novitas, 

9. yessel, va*f sis^ n. 
carry off, ai{ferre. 

165. 1. Origin es J the title of an 
historical work by Cato. 
erectua animus^ courage- 
ous spirit. 
3. P. abbreviation for Pvb- 
liu». 

legem f err e^ to pass a law. 
ogua et igni alieui inter- 
dicerej to outlaw. 
petei% to aim at. 
to repeat, ^'oc^ar^. 
loss, Jactura. 
it is intended, id agitur, 
quisquam after a Nega- 
tive, anybody. 
accire, to send for. 
to govern, tractare, 
to hide, impedire. 
passions, animi appetitns, 
to tBike from ^eripere, § 52. 
to bestow, largiriw. Dat. 
jEgifptivs. 

to place over, pn^cere, 
w. Dat. 
Aristotelea, is, 
assentator, flatterer. 
di'linqiiere, to be guilty 
of, to commit a crime. 
easvg, U8y fate, 
such, M. 
people, gens. 
I cannot, nemo. 
to remain quiet, quie»cere. 

2. at one time, uliquando, 

3. to hesitate, duMtare. 
order, decretum, 

4. rather, poHus. 

5. "pX&jjJvbula. 
of Livius, Livianus. 

6. fit, idoneus. 
8. as a friend, familiariter. 



166. 2. 
3. 

167. 1. 

2. 

168. 1. 

3. 
4. 
6. 

7. 



8. 

169. 3. 

5. 

7. 

170. 1. 



9. to study, tractare, 

1 71 . 4. Caio Major, title of a trea- 

tise of Cicero on old age. 
inducere, introduce. 
disputare, to discourse. 
aecipere^ to hear. 

172. 1. To make war upon, ftrf- 

lum facer e w. Dat. 

2. strong, muuitua. 
to take, escpvgnare. 

3. even in the least, ne mi- 
nima quidem re. 

that 1 know, quod quidem 

aenserim. 

to wish not, nolle. 

4. things excellent, pra- 
elara, 

kind, genua, eris, n. 

6. buffalo, urua. 

to discover, eonspicere, 

7. to enjoin on, pracipere 
w. Dat. 

to take an oath, ad jua 
jurandum aecedere, 
reluctantly, tarde. 
to believe somebody, 
Jidem habere alicuu 
without an oath, trans- 
late, not swearing. ' 
to swear, Jurare. 
purity of life, vitiB inte^ 

17o. 2. diciturf one speaks. 
4. quippe quum, since. 
6. circumjluere, to abound, 

c. omuibua eopiia, to roll 

in wealth. 

8. t;^nm, truth. 
174. 2. ready,j9flr«/MJr. 

to spend, profundere. 

3. knowledge, notitia. 
peaceful, manmetus. 
savage, Jerus. 

4. continuance, assiduitas. 
to generate disgust, Ju^ 
tidium parere. 

5. though ever so, quamvia. 
I am satisfied, mihi est 
exploratum. 



Vocabulary. 
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175. 
176. 



6. 
1. 



177. 



178. 



179. 

180. 



7. to obtain, acfipisciy adeji- 
tus. 

right, /fl*. 

8. to remember, tnemoriam 
wmrpare. 

some love, aliqua caritas. 
kindness, benevolentia. 
Spurius, abbreviated Sp. 
5. guf, how. 
conquiescere, to repose. 
quippe qui, as he. 
to retire to bed, cubitwn 
dUcedere. 
sound, arcius. 
to envelop, eomplecH, xus. 
to a late hour, ad multam 
noctem, 

give up the ghost, animam 
deponere. 
spirit, animus, 
influential, gratiosus, 
to bring together, cogere, 
to <;laim, vindware, 
leadership, prtHcipatutt us 
I deserve, dignus sum, 
onset, impetus, us, 
vennm dare, to selL 
naviumpatiens, navigable 
suggexfum, platform. 
concionari, to speak to the 
people. 

to m ake good use, "bene uti, 
to be open, patere, ui, 
talent, ingevium, 
the vulgar, multitudo, 
baggage, impedimenta, pi. 
waggon, carrus, 
to earn, merere, 
immortal, atermus, 
cheerful, luhens, 
submit to death, mortem 
occunbere. 

the Demonstrat. Pronoun 
illud is used as pointing 
to something well known, 
to intrust, committere, 
sentence, judicium, 
to est&hliah, Jacere. 
nobles, optimates. 



2. 

3. 
5. 

7. 

2. 
4. 
6. 



1. 
4. 
5. 

7. 

8. 



4. 



0, 

4. 
6. 
6. 



181. 3. casus, mi^Jvrtune. 

qnocirca, wherefore. 

182. 1. Refined, pf>Zt^»**. 

feeble, imbecillus. 
tear to pieces, Ian f Are. 
savage animal, violentis- 
sima bestia, 
3. to ward off, propuhare, 
injustice, injuHn. 
to do vrrQing,injustefacere 

5. free, vacuus, 

work, negotia, orum, 
to desire, avere. 
7. horribly, atrociter, 
gentle, mitis, 
continuance, assiduitas, 
miseries, molestice. 

183. 2. res, wealth, fortunes- 

solutio, parent. 

Jides, credit. 
4,pra:ceps, rash, inconsider^ 

ate. 

deposcere, to ask (to be 

delivered). 
7. valere, to be influential. 
184u 1. leader, princeps, ipis, 

2. rear, tergum. 

3. midnight, media vox, 

to break out, exorirt, or» 
tus, 

4. to rouse, expergqfacere. 
cackling, clangor, 

6. thanksgiving, supplicatio, 
to order, decernere, erevi, 
cretum, 

6. to go ont^ in publicum 
prodire, 

money, nummi, orum, 
185- 1. inttituo, I begin. 

4. after opus e«l the Ablat. 
of Partic. Perf. Pass, has 
the force of an Infinitive. 

5. snbvenitur, assistance is 
sent. 

6. priusque quam^=et prius- 
quam. 

9,se colligercy to collect 
one's-self. 
186. 1. to arise, surgere. 
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4. to be present, interesse, 

% 55, N. 1. 

to take place,. y?m. 
6. to urge, impei^are. 

6. careful, diligenn, 
to give, ndhibere. 

his habits in health, con- 
suefwfo valentia. 
constitution, natura cor- 
porif, 

7. thi8 body of J. C, J, C. 
exanimis, 

for some time, nUquamdiu 
to carry, r^erre. 

187. 8. in jure dicundo, in the 

administration of justice. 
gratia, partiality. 
10. aatius est, it is better. 

188. l.Yoid, w6tt*. 

2. therefore, idcirco, 

3. yirtuous, honus^ 
power, vis, 

to snap, concrepare. 

to slip, irrepere. 

to be sure, ezploratum 

habere, 

at all, omnino, 

4. to perish, intercidere. 
to enlarge, eontinuare. 

5. to be on the point o^ in 
00 esse ut, 

7. just as if, periTide ae si. 

189. 2. cujiiBy cradle. 

vagire, to cry. 

deeurrere spatium, to run 

over the ground (of a 

racecourse). 

carcereSj urn. 

point. 

cake, eis, 

course. 

4.portandum locare, to 
make contracts for con- 
veying. 

conducere, to contract. 
condncens, a contractor. 

7. ceroy image or mask of wax 
atrium, the hall or prin- 
cipal room of the Roman 



starting 
end of the 



191. 
192. 
193. 



3. 

4. 
2. 

2. 
6. 

7. 



194, 2. 



I house, where the nobles 

placed the images of their 
ancestors. 
190. I. to be too short, defcere. 
I am unfortunate, male 
evenit mihi, 

I am most successful, 
opfime mihi evenit. 

2. desire of obtaining p. o. 
the rep. lubido ret pub' 
liccs capiunda, 
manner, modi, orum. 
to obtain, assequi. 
unlimited power, regnum. 
to command, praesse. 
to keep, obtinere, 
nihil agis, thou producest 
no effect. 

to abuse, covvieiari^ § 53. 
to recognize, agnoscere. 
quid sibi vult, what does 
it mean. 

viaticum^ provisions, 
to disagree, dissentire, 
most important subjects, 
res maonmce. 

3. to strive, tendere, 
to obtain, conscqui. 
lasting, stabilis. 

4. to pass away, cedere. 
5. 1 for my par^ equidem, 

6. to show, iiidicare, 

7. to speak, pradicare. 

8. to demonstrate, proJar^. 
4. periclifarl, to by. 

2. law, ju^. 
to study, cognotcere. 

3. to direct one's attention, 
advertere animum. 
to know, memoria tenere, 
fact, res gesta. 

4. to explain, demon^trare* 
in every place, ubique, 
from everyplace, undique. 

5. to be dying, exanimaH, 

6. it does not matter, nihil ad 
mil perthiet. 
to make public, pnblieare, 

\ 197. 2. clieufela, dependents. 



195. 
196. 
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infentuSf elastic. 

3. villa y farm. 

4. vigilia exaetttf the watch 
being ended. 

5. integris signis^ with un- 
broken seals. 

198. 1. to appoint, avfficere. 

.3. to feed upon, vesciy § 37. 
4. secret enemy, insidiator. 

6. to shoot, mitt ere. 
truth, verum. 

7. slightly, exigue. 
sCTerely, graviter. 

8. cup, pooulum. 

9. to take, deducere. 
conversation, sermo. 
become acquainted with, 
cognoscere. 

199. l.lenevolentia conjunctio, 

union arising from good 
will. 
l.fundlCf torch. 
iibicen, flute player. 
privatuSf being in a pri- 
yate, i.e. unofficial position 

4. inclinari, to give way. 

5. ariduruj dry land. 

8. edi in lucemy to be bom. 
continuOj immediately. 

200. 1 . catch sight of, conspicere. 

to throw into confusion, 
perturbare. 

2. as soon as, quum primum, 
hostilities, arma, orwn, 

3. to invade, descendere in, 
to restore to, restiluere in. 

4. to go to, adire ad. 

8. 1 feel pain, mihi dolet. 

9. to giTe, donaref § 35. 
franchise, eivitas. 

to serve, militare. 

10. tnily, profecto, 
free, expere. 
passion, cupiditoi. 

12. reckless, perditus. 

201 . 1 . legitimusy regulated by law 
2. Boni mores, virtues. 

jus honumque^ right and 
justice. 



eertarey emulate. 
supplieia, orum^ worship. 
6. irtgererCj to obtrude. 
jactare^ to boast of. 

202. l.ix)caxry,perferre. 

agrarian, agrarius. 

5. deserve well of, bene me- 
reri de. 

to &11, inddere, 

6. to fulfil a promise, pro- 
misso satisfaeere. 

7. lawsuit, causa. 

8. think lightly of, despioere. 
carelessness, negligentia. 

203. 2. cadere animis, to lose 

courage. 
6. melius moratus, more vir- 
tuous. 

204. 4. to draw, ttringere. 
5. to govern, praesse, 

to watch over, tueri. 
7. 1 take it upon myself, to, 

id mihi sumo, ut. 

to blame, reprehendere. 

to err, peccare. 
8. to make, generate. 

amusement, jocus, 

205. 4. certamen ineidit, w. Dat., 

a dispute arises between. 

206. 1. to perceive, sentire. 

2. bring, invehere. 

put an end to, Jinem af- 
Jerre^ with Gen. 
taxation, tributum, 

3. misfortune, malum, 

4. perfectly, omnino. 

207. 4. optimus quisque, all tb« 

best men. 

bene factum, good deed. 

208. 1. to be healthy, valere, 

4. to risk the very last, tx- 
trema omnia experiri. 
to dispatch, dimittere. 
Picenmn, ager Pieenus. 
to undertake, moliri. 
to lay snares, tendere in* 
sidias. 

to prepare, parare. 
to occupy, obsidere. 
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conyenient, opportunus. 
ready, paratus, 
arms, telunit sing. 
yigUant, intentut. 
I bestir mpeU^fisHno, 
to be iiiea outtfatigari, 
want of sleep, insomnium. 
exertions, iaboTf sing. 

209. 6. habere rationem, to take 

care. 

210. 1. well taught, doctus. 

well instructed, erudUus. 

4. to taste, gustare. 

5. portion of virtue, pars 
bonitatis, 

7. fond of buying, emaXf cie. 

income, veetigal, 

one's own, nu» res, 
9. gain, quastus,ut. 

to be known, eognosci, 

mindful, memor, 

10. to h&Di<s&i, prodeese. 
to treat, curare, 

11. madness^ tr. by Adj./u- 

mean, sordidus, 

12. worsliip, cultusy u». 

13. to stray, deerrare, 
to conK)nn,yj?r»iiari. 

211. ^»faibula, a stage play. 

212. S. markijor^prtum. 

frankly, Inhere. 
angrily, aepere, 
wiUi repugnance, repug- 
nanter, 

to hold, Ttabere, 
flattery, adulatio, 
4. Italians, Italici. 
to clEdm, petere. 
supremacy, imperium. 
to protect, tueri. 
foot, mUitee, 
horse, eguitee, 
that proud position) tc^ 
't/»«ttm fastigiufn, 
to 8Comfya«^u2»rtf. 

6. to be formed, mri, ortus, 
mud, /tmiM. 

8. it IB lawfol, licet. 



\ 



to alter, immtUare. 
established, reeeptui. 
9. business, iiegotium. 
10. to do violence, vimfacere. 
sacrilege, nqfas. 

213. 6. quod si = si. 

after at, quis stands for 
aliguis. 

214. 2. to show, declarare. 
3. to injure, violare. 

7. to prepare forwar, i^^Zum 

8. to extend, augere. 
criminal, sceleratus, 

215. See CsBsar de Bello Gal- 

lic© I. 33. 36. 

216. 4. Talent, ingenium. 

influence, auetorUtu. 
aflbrd an opportunity, oe- 
casionem dare, 
** he therefore" not to be 
translated, if the prece- 
ding Verb « he feared" 
is rendered by the Partici- 
ple,as if it were "fearing." 
to sail, devehi. 
to say, ostendere. 
each of them, tUerque. 
one another, inter ee. 
one, alteruter. 
anticipate an attack upon 
somebody, preeoccupare 
aliquem, 

5. government, imperium. 
based, munitum. 

good will, benevolentia, 

217. 3. dicere^ to speak in public. 

6. voeare, to convoke. 

218. 1. to torment, cruoiarff. 

1. craving, liindo, iniSyf. 
wealth, opeSf um, f. 

2. inclined, propensue. 

3. power, faculias, 

4. to cast away, aJQicere. 

5. sea water, a,qua marina. 

8. harm, malum. 

that very thing, iU%^ ip- 
sum, 

9 , to observe, adhibere. 
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10. some— others, alii — alii. 
I want, mihi deest, 
intention, consilium. 

to do, agere. 

11. for instuice,tt^. 
to cany, vehere, 
to hunt, venari, 

13. to see again, repetere. 
219. 14. lex oblivionitf amnesty. 

220. 2. boasting, ostentatio. 

4. request, rogatus^ns. 

to undertake, suscipere, 

5. to cause, curare. 

7. to repel, propuUare. 
high spirited, magnani- 
mus. 
10. castle of Amphipolis, arx 
A mphipolitana. 

221. 5. atatem degere, to live. 

222. 1. unequal, par um idonetu, 

to gorem, moderari. 
to retire, concedere. 

2. hollow, oavenia, 
to extract, elicere, 
substance, res, 

3. to m.o\j\di,Jingere. 

to sculpture, scalpere. 
to elicit, elicere, 
string, nervtis. 
touch, admotio. 

5. means for, instrumsntum 
ad. 

6. to afford assistance, ppr- 
tare auxilia. 

to gain, par are. 
to bestow, dare. 
services, beneficia. 

7. to suffer, plecti. 

" choice" and ** treat- 
ment" to be translated bj 
the Gerundive of deligere 
and colere, 

8. royal, regalis. 
love, stibium. 
agriculture, Fart. of 
agrum colere, 

223. 4. coTM^rt^^io, arrangement. 

animorum motus,'gBSsiQina. 

224. 2. defeat of Cann», elades 

Cannensis, 



to serve, esse with Dat. of 

Gerund. 

to reassure, eof^firtnare. 

public mind, animi fiomi- 

num. 

3. toga of men, toga virilis. 
to hear and plead, audire 
et dicere causas. 

4. to suffice, sufficere w. Dat. 

5. to fulfil, colere, 
to lie, situm esse. 

6. to drop, injicere. 

225. 2. res gestay transaction. 

4. teter, foul, black. 

13. novissimey at last. 

14. moliri, to undertake. 

226. 1. class, genus, 

really, sane. 

to cast in the teeth, ex- 

probrare. 

service, qfficium, 

2. to repress, opprimere. 

3. to cause, exciiare. 

5. battle of Marathon, pK^na 
Marathonia. 

7. to deliver a speech, ora- 
tionem habere. 

10. razor, ouUer tonsorius. 
to singe, adurere. 

to glow, eandere. 

1 1 . wrong, iniquus. 

to stretch out, porrigere. 
to fall down, eollabi. 

12. usual, solitus. 
common, vulgaris, 
measure, modus. 
often, crebro. 

227. 3. ob rem publieam, in the 

public service. 
228. 1, to weep over, t//ammart, 
w. Dat. 
2. intellect, mens. 
properly, recte. 

4. to break forth, erumpere. 
to restrain, tenere. 

5. to march out, educere. 
men, copiai arum. 

to draw up, instruere. 

6. buffalo, urus. 
pit,/<M>ca. 
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7. to be domesticated, ad- 
suescere ad Iiomines. 

to catcli, exeipere. 
very young, parvulva. 

8. to surprise, cireumvenirt, 
ambush, imidia. 
height, talttis, us. 
picked, delectus. 

229. 6. apex, ids, m., cap. 
7. olnre, to administer. 

stilo egsrs, need to be de- 
scribed. 

230. 1. that not, tie. 

country, civitas. 

2. supreme power, imperium 

3. to blockade, obsid§re. 

4. to conquer, domare, 
to annex, adjungere. 
party, partes. 

232. 1. to urge, hortari. 

to reduce, redigere. 

2. to make', a fleet touch at, 
classem appellere ad. 

3. to carry off, abripere. 
community, gens. 

4. to advance to, accedere ad. 

5. Impending, propinquus. 

6. to meet, ohviam. 
234. 2. to ^hQdiyf under e. 

to sever, avellere. 
4. apprehension, solliciiudo. 
to trouble, vexare. 
punishment, svpplicium. 
to remove, tollers. 



5. small hereditary form 
herediolum. 

and in like manner, item 
que. 

con&aes, Jlnes. 
field, rus, ruris. 

235. 1. condueere, to en^stfTsasi 

componere, to settle. 

3. numsrum inire,ixi nombe 

4. exponere, to land. 

6. rebellionem faeerSf to n 
new the war. 

236. 2. to construct, exstruere. 

funeral pile, rogus, 

3. free, immunis. 

4. to surround, obsidsre. 
6. to overthrow, suWgere. 

to destroy, ^a«(7«rtf. 
oft repeated, deeantatus. 

6. to experience, experiri. 

7. to thrust, infigere. 
drawn, strietus, 
retreat, receptus. 

9. tension, contentio, 
to be gone, omitti. 
fainthearted, it^firmus, 
10. to seize, invaders, 
238. 1. to plunder, spoliare. 

3. to set on fire, incendere. 

4. the people of Veil, Vi 
ientes, 

5. to foresee, prospicere. 
to study, perserutari. 
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